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ISAIAH XXXIV. AND XXXV.! 


THE Hebraists of the hypercritical school are fond of acting 
like a literary jury, whose duty it is to pronounce sentence 
upon any offence committed by the Press. They eagerly 
seize upon any unusual words of an author in the hope of 
discovering whether his work is original or plagiarised. 
From the mere appearance of single words, this class of 
critics is able to fix the age of a Biblical book, just as 
geologists determine the age of certain strata by the ap- 
pearance of stones or metals. They, however, frequently 
overlook the passages that are unmistakably connected 
with kindred sections elsewhere, and are of a different 
character to their immediate surroundings. This is what 
has happened to two chapters in the Book of Isaiah—xxxiv. 
and xxxv. The most recent expositors of this prophet, 
from Ewald to Dillmann (in his Commentary, 1890), take it 
for granted that these two chapters form a single whole, 
and they consequently conclude that both belong to the 
Exilic period, though not to the Second Isaiah. They try 
to fix their exact date, and discuss without reference to the 
Second Isaiah at what less or greater interval before the 
fall of Babylon they were composed. 

And yet the deutero-Isaianic character of chap. xxxv. 
is so obvious that it is only the erroneous notion of its 





1 The lamented death of Prof. Graetz has deprived this article of the 
advantage of the author’s revision. 
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connection with the preceding chapter that has prevented 
this fact from being recognised. Not only is the last verse 
in chap. xxxv. word for word identical with II. Isaiah li. 
11; but, what is more significant, the entire diction, the 
elevated style, and the picture of an ideal age are all 
characteristic of deutero-Isaiah. That vein of irony which 
the Babylonian Isaiah is so fond of introducing among 
other trains of thought is also perceptible in chap. xxxv. 
Thus, for example, when summoning the four corners of 
the earth to give up the sons and daughters of God, he 
interweaves the phrase, “ Bring forth the blind people that 
have eyes and the deaf that have ears”? (xliii. 8). In 
speaking of the revolutions that were to take place in the 
joyful days after the redemption from Babylon, he does 
not fail to observe ironically, “And I will bring the blind 
by a way that they know not” (xlii. 16). Now the same 
ironical manner is also noticeable in chap. xxxv. 4. In the 
midst of his assurance that God will bring help to the 
weak and feeble, the author adds: “Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped.” If this is not a genuine verse of II. Isaiah, 
there is no such thing as critical recognition of authorship 
in literature. He who ignores this parallelism, and ascribes 
this phrase to another prophet, may indeed be well ac- 
quainted with grammar and lexicon, but is sadly wanting 
in literary taste and judgment. 

I will not lay stress upon single points in this passage 
which also remind one of II. Isaiah, not even upon the word 
27w, which some commentators explain to mean the mirage, 
and which occurs only in chap. xxxv., and in xlix. 9; nor 
upon the phrase 39°73, that clearly points to the deutero- 
Isaianic period, and here possesses a peculiar signification. 





1 The main passage to which this verse refers is of course xlii. 18, 19, 
where the reading indwns, instead of the unintelligible nbwns, is 
adopted by Cheyne, but not the further emendation of reading, instead of 
both times “J}, once wry, although Jona Ibn Janach had already 


called attention to this /apsus calami. 
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Whilst, however, chap. xxxv. has an unmistakable 
deutero-Isaianic colouring, the preceding chapter shows no 
trace of it, but resembles rather Jeremiah chap. li. and 
lii., and the Exilic passage, Isaiah chap. xiii. and xiv. To 
unite these two accidentally juxtaposed chapters is an 
arbitrary act of exegetical violence. Chap. xxxiv. merely 
consists of an extravagant prophecy against Edom, and 
has no word of comfort for suffering Israel, which is the 
sole subject of chap. xxxv. It will afterwards be shown 
what period it really seems to indicate. For the present, 
let this be admitted, that chap. xxxv. is the genuine pro- 
duction of the Second Isaiah, spirit of his spirit. 

The question now arises whether this chapter cannot be 
included among deutero-Isaiah’s prophecies with which it 
has a whole verse incommon. Let us look at the context of 
this verse in both places, in chap. xxxv. and in chap. li. 
In the former it runs: “And the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” It is a word of 
comfort, assuring the ransomed Jews that an ideal time is 
about to be begun for them which shall contrast with the 
dark sorrow that now fills their minds. The preceding 
verses also aim at arousing a confident hope in the near 
advent of happiness (verses 7 to 9). “ And a highway shall 
be levelled for them in the wilderness—a holy way—upon 
which no ravenous beast shall go, but the redeemed shall 
walk there.” The Exodus from Babylon is predicted to 
take place under the most favourable auspices. 

Chap. li., where the same verse occurs, is written in a 
very different tone. Here we find, not words of consolation, 
but anxious forebodings which dominate men’s minds in 





1 The words }}31&" ‘7 175) of verse 10 are joined to ordyxa 10579 of 
verse 9. This should be compared with li. 10, 11, where the parallel 
words O°D\N3 mayd 3717 and the then following })31¥" ‘7 Y15) do not 
refer to the Babylonian Exodus of the future, but to the Egyptian Exodus 
as an historical reminiscence. 
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spite of the glad tidings of salvation previously announced. 
This downcast attitude is portrayed in an imaginary 
prayer. May God reveal his wondrous power now as at 
the departure from Egypt. The beginning of this prayer 
runs: “ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord ; 
awake as in the ancient days.” Then, still in prayer form, 
follow the words, “Thou didst divide the sea, and didst 
make the depths of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass 
over.” The next verse, the counterpart of that in chap. 
xxxv., must also be read as prayer, “ And may the redeemed 
of the Lord return, and may they return unto Zion with 
singing, and may sorrow and mourning flee away.” With 
the same words with which, in the former passage, the 
certainty of the deliverance is prophesied, it is here prayed 
for. After this entreaty, which expresses the despondency 
of the righteous, the prophet continues (chap. li. 12-13): “I, 
even I, am he that comforteth you; who art thou that thou 
shouldst be afraid of a man that shall die and hast 
feared continually every day because of the fury of the 
oppressor.” The prophet only introduced this prayer in 
order to represent as strongly as possible the needlessness 
of despondenecy. Manifold literary artifices were employed 
by him to awaken confidence in the hearts of the fearful. 
One and the same verse is thus used in different senses, 
once to convey a prophecy of an assured happy change, and 
then as the supplication of one who ‘anxiously feels that 
such a prediction is, perhaps, after all, but a vain hope, 
seeing that the sad outlook of the present, “the fury of 
the oppressor,” does not permit of such confidence in the 
future. If then, in chap. xxxv., the corresponding verse, 
with its context, is not merely borrowed from II. Isaiah, 
but used by him over again but in another sense, the 
chapter can be fittingly included among this prophet’s 
orations. It belongs to chap. li. At the outset the 
prophet addresses those who are longing for the immi- 
nent salvation; let them remember Abraham and Sarah. 
Abraham was only one man, but God blessed and increased 
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his seed; so will he also increase the small band of those 
who now seek the Lord: “He will comfort Zion and her 
ruins, will make her wilderness like Eden ; joy and gladness 
shall be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody ” (li. 3). This train of thought is continued by 
chap. xxxv., which is only a highly elaborated picture of 
the ideal future, so often delineated by II. Isaiah: “The 
wilderness ard the solitary place shall be glad for them ; 
and the desert (Araba) shall rejoice and blossom as the 
lily. The bank of the Jordan’ shall also blossom and 
exult: the glory of the Lebanon, the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon shall be given unto it.” Then follows an 
exhortation to the feeble and timorous, with a description 
of the glorious metamorphoses of outward nature, the 
whole concluding with the verse under discussion, “ And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return.” Thus, chap. xxxv. 
is altogether a part of chap. li, and its proper place is 
between verses 3 and 4, In the following verses, on the 
other hand, the prophet, with a bold transition, prays for 
the realisation of the advent which he had already pro- 
phesied as certain, “that the ransomed shall come unto 
Zion,” etc. Chap. xxxv. has been taken out of chap. li., and 
misplaced. A small tablet upon which it was written, or a 
column of a scroll, strayed into the wrong place, just as an 
authentic piece from Jeremiah has erroneously become 
included in the Book of Isaiah (lvi. 9-12 ; lvii. 1-3). 

This accident brought it into proximity with chap. xxxiv. 


1 About the awkward phrase 127 DW’, the expositors and gram- 
marians need not have spent such pains to prove its agreement with 
grammatical rules, as it can easily be explained by the fact of the of 
"31D having been repeated, and the simple reading is 7'¥) 1379 wu. 
The incorrect passage }7) nd» 5S Samy can also be made to express 
a poetical idea by a simple emendation, the clue to which is given by 
the Greek translation. Thus, the LXX. renders the word {271 by ret 
"lopddvov, suggesting the reading }77°" Mit} instead of 37) M3 
The sense, therefore, is that the banks of the Jordan, which form this 
prairie (Araba), will flourish at the time of these wondrous changes. No 
word is superfluous in this verse. The repetition of Som) man mp 
is justified by the adjoining 58, {TV NIT AN ‘ 
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with which it has not the slightest resemblance 
in thought, but is rather diametrically opposed to it. 
Whilst II. Isaiah announces that all nations of the 
earth will acknowledge Israel’s God, and wonder at his 
miracles, this fragment prophesies the annihilation of all 
nations. “Their slain shall be cast out, and their stink 
shall come out of their carcases.” II. Isaiah, the prophet 
of salvation, hopes for the conversion of the heathen, 
while the author of chap. xxxv., a prophet of destruction, 
predicts their ruin. Besides the contents, the diction of 
the two chapters is entirely different. In chap. xxxiv. 
the prophet, though speaking of a universal judgment 
upon all nations, is thinking principally of the sentence 
against Edom. Wherein lay the importance of this 
petty nation — which, compared to the mighty empires 
of Assyria, Babylon and Egypt, was so utterly insigni- 
ficant — that with its dissolution, the hour of salva- 
tion should begin? The expositors who defend the 
coupling together of these two heterogeneous chapters 
explain that Edom in the eyes of the prophet serves 
as the representative of all peoples hostile to Israel, 
and cite its perennial and constant enmity in support 
of this theory. They quote the short passage (Isaiah 
chap. lxiii. 1-7), where Edom also stands in the fore- 
ground. But the supposed parallel is based upon a false 
vocalisation of the text ; chap. lxiii. 1, cannot mean, “ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah ;” but the true rendering is, “ Who is this that 
cometh with a red garment from the vintage:”! there is 
thus nothing about Edom. On the other hand, chap. 
xxxiv. speaks solely of Edom, not as a type, but with 
reference to itself, just as in Obadiah. 





' Instead of ony N3 7? D we must certainly read DIN, and in 
the phrase MYA! o33 YON, the word 77S means “ the vintage,” 
and is another form for V¥2, the feminine of 7y3, The words that 
follow decidedly support this explanation, ‘]'713) se5/ 5) DIN Yi 
Nj3 WNI5. Although this emendation suggested by Lagarde is quite ob- 
vious, most expositors adhere to ‘‘ Edom.” 
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In truth, the rulers of the people of Judah had ample 
reasons for execrating Edom. From the time of their 
wandering in the desert till the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Idumezans had pursued the Israelites with an im- 
placable enmity, although the latter regarded them as 
kinsmen. 

Already in the eighth century B.c. the prophet Amos 
mourned because Edom persecuted his brother Jacob with 
the sword, and still harboured a fierce hatred against him. 
At the downfall of Jerusalem this people lent a helping 
hand to the Chaldeans in their work of devastation, ex- 
claiming: “Destroy, destroy, even unto its foundation!” 
They fought against the fleeing warriors in the breaches 
and crossways, and delivered them up to the foe. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, Edom looked upon itself as 
the heir to desolate Judea, and appropriated a portion of 
the land. It appears that even during the Babylonian 
exile the Idumzxans kept possession of the ruins of 
Jerusalem. For these reasons, therefore, the author of 
chap. xxxiv. threatened Edom with a doom of annihilation 
much more severe than even Jeremiah and Ezekiel had 
proclaimed against it. His prophecy is of a later date than 
either Jer. 1, li, or Isaiah xiii., xiv., because he depicts 
the impending destruction of Edom in much fuller 
detail. His diction, on the other hand, has neither the 
symmetry of the latter passage nor the fulness of the 
former. The 16th verse also seems to allude to Jeremiah's 
prediction of the judgment of Babylon. The words are: 
“Seek ye out of the book of tle Lord and read; no one of 
these shall fail.” What isthe meaning of “the book of the 
Lord”? This expression does not occur anywhere else in 
the Bible. We hear, indeed, of “the book of the Law of 
God,” or “the book of the Covenant,” but not of any “ book 
of the Lord,” in which is to be found the threat of a coming 
judgment. Unless I am mistaken, the correct reading 
should be wa 75D instead of ‘mM 75D, and the author 
probably intended to summon his contemporaries to con- 
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vince themselves with their own eyes that the sentence 
pronounced by Jeremiah against Edom or the nations had 
been literally fulfilled. The verbs in verses 16 and 17 are 
preterite, thus implying that the circumstances alluded to 
were susceptible of ocular confirmation. The passage is 
certainly not an exhortation to future readers, as if the 
suthor were expressing his assurance that in days to come 
people would be convinced of the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
According to this interpretation the contents of this passage 
would themselves be the “book of the Lord” referred to, a 
very improbable assumption. 

Let this be as it may, the fact remains that the two 
adjoining chapters, xxxiv. and xxxv., do not belong to one 
and the same prophet; chap. xxxv. is a genuine portion of 
II. Isaiah, and the preceding chapter is the work of some one 
who lived at a later period. Chap. xxxv. has by accident 
been detached from chap. li, of which it forms a com- 
ponent part, and has been subjoined as an appendix to 
chap. xxXiv. 

H. GRAETZ. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE 


My purpose has been to choose and sheave a certain 
number of those achievements in verse which, as expressing 
the simpler sentiments and the more elemental emotions, 
might fitly be addressed to such boys—and men, for that 
matter—as are privileged to use our noble English tongue. 
To set forth, as only art can, the beauty and the joy of 
living, the beauty and the blessedness of death, the glory of 
battle and adventure, the nobility of devotion—to a cause, an 
ideal, a passion even—the dignity of resistance, the sacred 
quality of patriotism, that is my ambition here. Now, to read 
poetry at allis to have an ideal anthology of one’s own, and in 
that possession to be incapable of content with the anthologies 
of all the world besides. That is, the personal equation is ever 
to be reckoned withal, and I have had my preferences, as 
those that went before me had theirs. 
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KIPLING 


Spirit of Love and Truth, 
Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 
Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay ; 
From pain, strife, wrong to be free 
This best gift I pray, 
Take my spirit to Thee. 
Beeching. 
CXXV 
A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


Kamat is out with twenty men to raise the Border side, 

And he has iifted the Colonel’s mare that is the 
Colonel's pride : 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between 
the dawn and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden 
her far away. 


Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop 
of the Guides : 

‘Is there never a man of all my men can say where 
Kamal hides ?’ 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of 
the Ressaldar, 

‘If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know 
where his pickets are. 

At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into 
Bonair— 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place 
to fare, 
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ON NON-HEBREW LANGUAGES USED BY 
JEWS. 


On the Languages wsed by the Jews with Transcription in 
Hebrew characters, and the Glossarium Greeco-Hebraicum 
oder der griechische Worterschats der jtidischen Midrasch- 
werke, Ein Beitrag sur Kultur- und Alterthumskunde. 
Von Dr. Jutius First, Rabbiner, Strassburg. (Triibner, 
1890-91.) 4 fasciculi. 


THE Jews, although holding fast to the Hebrew language, 
and even considering it as holy, easily adapted themselves 
to the languages spoken by the nations among which they 
were exiled, or had voluntarily emigrated. First of all 
they brought from the Babylonian exile the Aramaic 
language, which was current in Palestine during the period 
of the Second Temple, together with the modified Hebrew 
dialect, found in the Mishnah and in the Midrashim. The 
ruling class, however, understood Aramaic already in the 
time of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxvi. 11), since this language 
was used in the chancelleries throughout the East. Next 
comes the Greek, which entered Jewish society, not uni- 
versally however, through the conquest of Palestine by 
Alexander the Great ; it was spread by his successors, it 
could not be rooted out completely by the jealous Macca- 
beans, and it was finally revived by the Roman rule. The 
Jews who settled in Alexandria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Greece, and Italy seem even to have forgotten their 
Hebrew in the second or third generation after Alexander 
to such an extent that the Pentateuch had to be translated 
for them in a Greek translation which goes under the name 
of the Septuagint. These Jews composed in Greek, 
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Apocryphal writings, dramas, apologetical, historical and . 
philosophical works. We shall only mention the second 
Book of the Maccabees and the Book of Wisdom, Ezekiélos, 
the Sybilline books, Pseudo-Phokylides, Justus of Tiberias, 
Josephus, and Philo. As to Asia Minor, we know little 
concerning the Jews there, but it is certain that St. Paul 
wrote in Greek, and the Jewish (?) epitaphs found there are 
also composed in that language. Latin seems not to have 
been favoured by the Jews in Italy, for we find no Latin 
writing even mentioned by the Jews, except in some 
epitaphs in Southern Italy. From recent investigations, 
mostly made by Dr. Perles, we are certain that Jews 
assisted in the Syriac translation of many books of the 
Old Testament, and they transcribed Syriac with Hebrew 
characters, as, for instance, the history of Bel and the 
Dragon. (See the Book of Tobit, Oxford, 1881, p. 37.) 
As to Persian, the numerous Persian words found in the 
Babylonian Talmud would already prove that the Jews 
were writing in this language, but the fact is rendered 
certain by the two translations of the Bible, an old one, 
now lost, and another of the fourteenth century, which 
still exists in MS., and in which many old Pahlavi 
forms are to be found. From glosses in these MSS., 
where passages are marked, according to the Talmud 
(for instance, Genesis xxv. 22), which should not be read in 
translation, we may conclude that: the Persian translation 
was read in the synagogues. Amongst these MSS. are 
also some Apocrypha in Persian, in Hebrew characters, 
among which the history of Daniel has been lately pub- 
lished by Prof. James Darmestetter. The British Museum 
possesses a MS. of Biblical history composed in Firdausi 
verses, aS well as astronomical and medical treatises in 
Judzo-Persian. In the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg 
an Hebraico-Talmudic dictionary, with a Persian explana- 
tion, is to be found. Some years ago Mr. Sidney Churchill, 
of the British Embassy at Teheran, was kind enough to 
present us with a MS. which contains transcripts in 
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Hebrew characters of Persian poets, as well as original 
verses in Persian by Judah ben Mf[ar] Eleazar ‘wwo, 
“headed max SNADNM ANN, Book of Parables, one of which 
gives a description of Moses (My 32:29 Mw My »5). In 
the year 1883 a Persian translation of the Psalms was 
printed in Hebrew characters at Vienna for the use of the 
Jews in Bokhara, It is superfluous to speak about Arabic, 
which the Jews in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the Magreb 
and Spain freely substituted for Aramaic, when Islam 
conquered those countries. All branches of learning were 
written and are still written in Arabic, even Halakhah, and 
commentaries on the Mishnah and Talmud. The same is 
the case in Yemen and in North Arabia, where celebrated 
poets were Jews, who wrote in classical Arabic and in 
Arabic characters. 

Now we come to the Western countries. In Christian 
Spain the Jews wrote freely in Spanish and Portuguese, not 
only on Biblical subjects, but also on branches of science. 
Readers may find details about these works in Dr. Kay- 
serling’s Bibliotheca Espaivola-Portuguesa-Judaica, 1890. In 
Spain we find R. Santob (Shem Tob) de Carrion, called 
also Rabbi Don Santo, as one of the earliest troubadors. 
Ethical sayings in Catalan, by Jafuda (Jeheu de Barcelona, 
thirteenth century), were lately published in the Revista 
Catalana, January, 1889. In Provence, not only glosses are 
found in the vernacular, but also original poems and prose 
works, for instance, that by Israel Caslari, of Avignon, a 
history of Esther in verse to be read on the day of Purim. 
This poem exists in a unique MS., at present at least, 
in possession of the Rev. Chief Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler ; it 
is unfortunately incomplete. As to French, the earliest 
documents written in old French are the 2,500 glosses 
of Rashi (eleventh century), scattered throughout his com- 
mentaries to the Bible and the Talmud. They were col- 
lected and collated with all available MSS. by our lamented 
friend Arsene Darmestetter. Alas, his premature death 
will retard this important publication. Rashi was fol- 
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lowed by Joseph Qara, Samuel ben Meir, generally called 
Rashbam, Eliezer of Beaugency, and the Thosaphists to the 
Bible and the Talmud, which all employ French glosses. In 
controversial treatises, for instance, by Joseph the Zelote, 
French sentences and words occur in abundance. Moses ben 
Isaac, of England, usually called Moses of London, whom 
we have now to place towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IL, pp. 322, 330, and 
520 ; IIL, p. 778), gives in his Hebrew dictionary, the Book 
of Onyx (amw7 ‘D), not only French glosses, but also French 
sentences and proverbs. It is not certain whether Hagin, 
the translator into French of Abraham ibn Ezra’s astro- 
logical works, made in the year 1273 in the house of the 
astronomer, Henry Bate, at Malines, in Belgium, was an 
Englishman, and whether he is also the translator into 
Hebrew of the Image du Monde (see Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, t. xxvii., p. 507, sqgq.; Mr. Joseph Jacob’s essay on the 
London Jewry, p. 401, and Dr. H. Adler’s paper on the Chief 
Rabbis in England, p. 270, both of which appeared in the 
Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 1887). 
Berechiah, the punctator, who lived in England before 
1190, or, according to Mr. Jacobs (see JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, II., p. 331), was even a permanent resident at 
Oxford, has also French glosses in his Hebrew translation 
of the Questiones Naturales of Adelhard, of Bath, and in 
that of the treatise on precious stones (Lapidarium). 
Strangely enough we find no English writings in Hebrew 
characters, not even glosses, a fact which can only be ex- 
plained by the reason that Jewish learning was here culti- 
vated by Rabbis who came from France, or by disciples 
of French Talmudic schools; besides, the court language in 
England at that time was French. Whether whole treatises 
were written in French in Hebrew characters cannot be said 
with certainty. No French translation of the Bible in 
Hebrew characters is known at present. The fact that 
French liturgies were recited in the synagogues, is made 
evident by the elegy on the Auto-da-fé of Troyes in 1288, 
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by Jacob, son of Judah of Lorraine, so well interpreted 
by the lamented Arséne Darmestetter (Romania, t. iii. p. 
443 sqq., and Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. xxvii., p. 
475 sqq.), which was found in a Mahazor in a MS. of the 
Vatican Library. We know that the Rabbis in Lorraine 
were opposed to the reading of romances by the Jews, 
which seems to have been a universal custom, and probably 
they were transcribed in Hebrew characters. Possibly 
some adaptations or imitations were made by the Jews, 
though no traces of any have been found as yet. 

In Germany, where the Jews settled as early as in Spain 
and Gaul, we find German glosses as far back as the twelfth 
century by Eliezer ben Nathan, Eleazar of Worms, and 
others (see Revue des Etudes Juives, t. v., p. 142). About 
the beginning of the thirteenth century we find the 
Jew Siisskind of Trimberg, one of the Minnesinger. 
Judaico-German literature abounds in copies in Hebrew 
characters of romances, popular songs, and original adapta- 
tions of them (see Steinschneider’s essay Jiidisch-Deutsche 
Literatur in the Serapeum, 1848-1849.) In the later period 
we find Judaico-German treatises of all kinds on the Bible, 
sermons, ethical treatises, books on medicine and mathe- 
matics. Many of them are in the corrupted jargon of the 
Polish Jews, who settled in Poland when exiled from 
Germany. 

In Italy, where the Jews were the least persecuted, 
we find, strangely enough, few Judaico-Italian writings. 
Excepting Emmanuel ben Solomon of Rome (according to 
recent investigations he was the friend of Dante), who 
wrote some poetry in Italian under the name of Manuello, 
we can only mention Azariah de Rossi and some minor 
poets, who are represented by the literature in the defence 
or condemnation of women. In Southern Italy we shall 
see that Greek long prevailed ; it was superseded in Sicily 
by Arabic when Islam conquered that island. 

The following languages are omitted among Judaico- 
vernacular writings:—They are English, the Slavonic 
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family, the Roumanian dialect, the Hungarian, and the 
Turkish. Of the first we have already spoken (p. 12). 
As to the next, the Jews settled comparatively late in 
Slav-speaking countries, and they kept to German, which 
they brought with them, and considered holy to such an 
extent that they continued their casuistic and other 
writings in German. Besides, they were treated in such a 
way by the people and the respective Governments that 
they were utterly excluded from all society, and it was not 
worth while for them to trouble about the official language. 
Most likely, also, the scanty amount of literature in the 
Slavonic dialects, in Roumanian, and in Hungarian, was 
not to the taste of the Jews, and was, therefore, neglected 
by them. In Turkey the case was the same; the Spanish 
immigrants were either Arabic speaking Jews or exiles 
from Spain, who continued, and still continue, the use of 
Spanish. We must, however, mention that the Karaites 
of the Crimea possess a translation of the Bible and 
liturgies in the Tshagatai dialect written with Hebrew 
characters. Only after admission to citizenship have the 
Jews adopted the language of their respective countries. 
Such was the case in Holland, where Portuguese is 
entirely forgotten now; in England, where Spanish and 
Portuguese were still used even in the last century ; and in 
France, before 1789, where Spanish and German were pre- 
dominant amongst the Jews. 

Let us now return to the Greek. It is not yet certain 
how far the Greek language entered into Jewish life in - 
Jerusalem and other great centres in Palestine. It is most 
likely that in Jerusalem the three languages, Mishnaic- 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek, were spoken; there was a 
synagogue of Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem and in the 
country. But it is doubtful whether the bulk of the Jews 
could or did speak Greek (see Studia Biblica, Oxford, Vol. L., 
p- 65, sqq.). Certain it is that Greek terms were adopted 
for certain objects which were newly introduced into 
Palestine. This we can see from the Mishnah, a part of 
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which we can trace to the first century before the Christian 
era. In the Palestinian Gemara Greek words and even 
sentences are numerous, and in the various Midrashim we 
meet frequently with Greek locutions. The preacher or 
interpreter even plays upon words from Greek to Hebrew, 
and vice vers¢, by which he explains Biblical passages. We 
shall give one instance only: Genesis xxxv. 8, the words 
my. 7s, “Oak of Weeping,” is explained in the Pesiqta 
by “a second weeping,” meaning that soon after Jacob heard 
of the death of Deborah, he had another weeping or mourn- 
ing through the death of his mother. Here the preacher 
plays upon the word }%>s “oak,” taking it as the Greek 
word a\dov “another.” To understand such plays upon 
words, the audience must necessarily have been acquainted 
with Greek. R. Abahu (third century) freely makes use of 
such puns at Cesarea. Now the date of the Midrashim lay 
between 200 B.c. to 800 and even 900 C.E., and they were 
composed or compiled not only in Palestine, but also in 
Byzantine countries, among which we have to count 
Southern Italy and Sicily. Naturally, the Greek under- 
went modifications in different ages and provinces. 

And here we have to follow Dr. Fiirst’s excellent remarks. 
He says, that from the fact that in Constantinople Latin 
was spoken whilst the surrounding country at the time of 
its foundation by Constantine spoke Greek, a mixed dialect 
necessarily sprang up. The meaning of Latin words taken 
over into Greek, and vice versd, changed through the 
translation of them. The Midrash, when employing Greek 
words, does so according to the popular usage, and conse- 
quently the dates of the various Midrashim could approxi- 
matively be given through the meaning of the Greek words 
the preachers make use of. If, therefore, words have their 
history, the books in which they are employed have simi- 
larly their history. We quote one of Dr. Fiirst’s instances 
to show how the Aggadist employed terms of dignity for 
his purpose of preaching to his audience, terms which have 
lost their classical meaning, and possess that of the time 
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when the preacher employed them. We find in the 
Midrash Thanhuma, sectio qmbyma § 20 (editio Buber, 
Numbers, p. 55) the following saying: R. Abba said, When 
I saw a crowd of men, I went in the opposite direction, so 
that I should not trouble them by making them stand up 
and greet me. R. Yose said to him, Quite the contrary 
ought to have been done, for showing their respect to you 
will teach them the fear of God, as it is written (Lev. 
xix. 32), “Thou shalt rise before the hoary head and honour 
the face of an old man, and thou shalt fear thy God.” 
Indeed, pious men ought not to lower their dignity. Esau 
(Byzantium), however, is always going down, so that to- 
day he is a prefect (0175s, érapxos), and to-morrow he 
will be a common man (325, tayavos, which is the right 
reading ; the word stands corrupted in previous editions into 
720); to-day (Dr. Fiirst rightly accepts nyn instead of 
=r) he is a commander (D9), #.¢., DAI duns), to-morrow 
he will be a private soldier (DW1™0, orpatiwrns). 725 is here 
not a rustic, but a private man; the saying would be more 
emphatic if we take wayavos in the sense of a degraded 
soldier. 

In the following sentence, which has also a historical 
ground, the word 725 certainly means a private person. 
We read in the Bereshith Rabba, § 50, the following :— 
pryys> yar Now ty ¢ poor 7 moma Suow Ind Sw 
Sonn mn bw pnd yan p> p> Jon» mn bw 
yaop>. “It resembles one who receives the offices of a 
prefect of a province (7yeynovia), who until he reaches the 
boundary of his province travels as a private man (7ayavés); 
as soon as he reaches the boundary he travels as a high 
official («d\ALpos?).” This reminds us, Dr. First says rightly, 
of the edict promulgated by Augustus (Dio Cassius, liii. 13), 
that a prefect should not assume his insignia before he 
reaches the boundary of his province, a rule which con- 
tinued most probably under the reign of Augustus’ suc- 
cessors. We shall adduce one example in which Dr. 
Fiirst proposes some happy emendations for Greek 
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words which copyists through their ignorance of the lan- 
guage have corrupted. For instance, the word ‘™.H270°N 
(Jer. Tal. Kilaim, IX., fol. 32c) is the same as OPO N in 
the parallel passage (Jer. T. Kethuboth, XII., fol. 35c), for 
both represent the Greek cexpntdpw1, and not the Latin 
scriptores as given by Levy, although explained in B. 7, 
Sukkah, fol. 35a, by nD .. A more. corrupt, nay, un- 
intelligible form we find in the Midrash Qoheleth, ix. 18 
(towards the end of the chapter), where we read *7H5D WWD 
applied to Shebna the scribe (n510n, Isaiah xxxvi. 3). 
However, here we confess the corruption from “YD is 
less than from “Po, and if so the above-mentioned 
word would probably also represent the Latin scriptor, 
as Levy proposed. In such a case only MSS. read- 
ings must decide; therefore, before venturing on emenda- 
tions, all help from MSS. and early printed texts must 
be exhausted. 

Doubtful, although ingenious, is the emendation proposed 
by Dr. Fiirst, to read yyw, for yw (Pesigtha xxviii., fol. 
182a). It is said there that once a legion passed to take 
the taxes of a province. That would be the only passage 
in which Anyatos would be used in the Midrashic literature. 
Perhaps it would be better to understand the word “com- 
mander of a legion,” as Levy does rightly. j.029 usually 
means a legacy, é.e., a will. 

Although Dr. Fiirst cites but few books, since he had no 
great libraries at his disposal, his glossary will prove an 
important contribution to the solution of Greek words in 
Midrashic literature. Additional help is given in Kohut’s 
excellent edition of the Arukh of R. Nathan; Levy’s ex- 
haustive dictionary; Professor Bacher’s remarkable book, 
Die Agadah der Tannaiten; the late Mosé Lattes’s Saggio, 
unfortunately left unfinished by the premature death of 
this able rabbi; Dr. Jastrow’s dictionary, which advances 
too slowly ; and many other attempts. Perhaps the time 
will soon come when we shall have a complete Judzo-Greek 
vocabulary, brought up to the present level of philology 
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by a Talmudic scholar in conjunction with a Greek philo- 
logist. 

These various dictionaries and monographs show that the 
Jews in Greek countries and even at Rome knew Greek 
in the eleventh century. There remains also a Greek 
translation in the Corfu dialect of the Haftarah of the Day 
of Atonement, viz., of the Book of Jonah. This was no 
doubt read publicly in the synagogue, since it is found in 
a Corfu Mahazor in a Hebrew text, and each verse is 
followed by the Greek translation, both being provided 
with vowel points (MSS. in the Bodleian and the Bologna 
Libraries). A critical edition of the Greek is in preparation 
by Professor Jean Psichari in Paris. Karaitic writers, and 
more especially Judah Hadassi in his 7p) Sows (written 
in the year 1148), constantly use Greek words and sentences. 
Our friend Dr. Harkavy has lately sent us an elegy of 
nineteen lines probably used for the ninth of Ab, in Greek, 
in Hebrew characters also provided with vowel points. It 
is to be found in a MS. of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
perhaps even older, headed by the following words (folio 
45a) SOD PPwWI AW PPM prom (Muporoyov ‘Pwpaixov 
mapaghwvntixov toda (?), transliteration suggested by Dr. 
Leopold Cohn, of Breslau), which, we hope, will soon be 
published. 

There are many hymns in Greek in Hebrew characters 
to be found in MS. (see Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, Nos. 2,501, 2,503, 2,504, and elsewhere). 
Some hymns used at Corfu even now have been published 
lately by M. Sp. Papageorgios in the Abhandlungen des 
5ten internationalen Orientalisten Congresses, Berlin, 1882, 
p. 225 sqq. 

Finally, we possess a Greek translation of the Penta- 
teuch printed at Constantinople, 1547, and one of Job, 
ibidem 1576. (See Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum Hebr. 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, Nos. 122 and 241, and M. Lazare 
Belléli’s article with the title of “Une version grecque du 
Pentateuque du seiziéme siécle” in the Revue des Etudes 
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Grecques, iii., p. 289 sqq.) The publication of a complete 
vocabulary of Judzo-Greek from the time of the earliest 
Mishnah down to our time would be useful not only for 
the Greek dialects, since it is well-known that the Jews 
with their natural conservatism kept to old forms, but would 
also be of some advantage for the study of the Septuagint 
as well as of the New Testament books written or influenced 
by Jews. 
A. NEUBAUER. 
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THE PRAYER-BOOK ACCORDING TO THE RITUAL 
OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1290. 


THE Ritual it is which invests the Judaism of the Diaspora, 
apparently so rigidly uniform and unalterable, with variety 
and local colour, gives it national delimitations—a kind of 
political dependence—and within the infinite and eternal 
endows it with a finite and temporal character. Differences 
in the selection, arrangement and phraseology of the 
prayers were the tints and shades that distinguished 
Jewish communities from each other. Israel’s new homes 
asserted their claims to be represented in the Ritual by 
the side of the ancient fatherland. And these new homes, 
Israel’s actual fatherlands, left distinct traces of their 
influence in the Liturgy; and, in contrast with the old, 
lost home, to which faith fondly clung, proved a source 
of division and separation. Thus, within the religious 
brotherhood of the Jewish people, the Ritual became the 
symbol of a closer and more intimate bond of union, 
fostered and guarded no less loyally. and tenaciously than 
the grand treasures of the race. Jewish exiles carried 
their Ritual with them into other lands as a spiritual type 
and memorial of their old home and as a pledge of their 
enduring union. As they found it impossible to replant it 
in its native soil, they sedulously endeavoured to cultivate 
it in their foreign settlements. What the various mother- 
tongues of the countries that had accorded the Jews refuge 
were to the ancient Hebrew—dearly-prized heirlooms, of 
which even dispersion could not rob them—the Ritual was 
in relation to the imperishable principles of Judaism—a 
species of religious dialect which varied with locality, and 
which communities could not forget or abandon even in 
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exile. In consequence of this fusion of religious with 
political elements, the Ritual, of all our religious posses- 
sions, is the one most deeply and directly affected by the 
vicissitudes of communities. Nothing 1s better calculated 
to afford us a bird’s eye view of the sorrow-laden history 
of Israel than a Geography of his Ritual. 

Rituals have not only been exiled, some of them have 
also perished. Such was the inevitable fate of liturgies 
that, remaining in foreign lands, belonged to scattered and 
waning minorities, for whom the current of altered circum- 
stances proved too strong to allow them to maintain their 
distinctness and individuality. If the Ritual symbolizes 
the bond of connection between a community and a 
country, its disappearance most strikingly expresses the 
fact that that bond has been completely severed, and the 
integrity of the community has dissolved. In the North- 
French Ritual, and in that of the English Jews before the 
Expulsion, we have illustrations of liturgies killed by exile. 
Long after they had completely disappeared, new Jewish 
colonies found their way back and re-settled in the lands 
where these rituals had formerly flourished. Their literary 
remains—the memorials that testify to their former exist- 
ence—have, therefore, a real and tangible interest for the 
present age. They prove that Jewish life had already pene- 
trated, at a previous period, into those countries, by which 
they had been sufficiently influenced to produce new re- 
ligious forms. Of the fact that there existed, besides the 
North-French, an English Ritual, related to it, but, at the 
same time, distinct and independent, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The notices, scattered in literature, 
meagre though they are, sufficiently prove this. Abraham 
b. Nathan ibn Yarchi, who seems to have visited, among 
other communities,’ the Jews of England, gives, indeed, no 
account of any specifically English differences in the text 





1 973107 Pesach, § 62 ed. Berlin, p. 83. See also Reifmann in Berliner- 
Hofmann Magazin V., 61 n. 7; D.jCassel in Zunz Jubel-Schrift, 127. 
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or order of the prayers. And this is all the stranger, be- 
cause he had a keen sight for all peculiarities of ritual and 
public worship. On the other hand, the German expositors 
of the Prayer-book towards the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, possessed such definite 
information concerning textual variations in the North- 
French and English Liturgies, which they mention sepa- 
rately, that, on the strength of their notices alone, we are 
justified in maintaining the independence of the English 
Ritual. 

When, thanks to the labours of Jehuda b. Samuel, of 
Spiers, and his school, a sort of Massora of the Prayer-book 
came into existence, and the words, and even letters of the 
liturgy, were counted ; these calculations became the basis 
of occult and mystical deductions, and every departure 
from the received text, which was supposed to embody a 
wealth of deep meaning, was felt to be a denial of the de- 
ductions, and to imply scepticism as to their truth. 
English and French Jews, who, on their travels through 
Germany,’ spoke of the variations in their Liturgies, drew 
down fierce curses upon their communities, which were 
denounced as abandoned to apostasy. Joseph del Medigo’s 
Collectanea (Bale, 1631) already contains an extract out of 
a book, by Elazar the Pious, on the Mysteries of the 
Liturgy, in which the latter quotes the warning of his 
teacher, Judah the Pious, against. the English who, he 
says, incur a heavy responsibility by their additions to the 
Prayer-book, and omissions from it. 

Another liturgical commentator of this school, whom we, 
at present, only know by his acrostic ny>w Naw (which irre- 





‘Moses b. Chisdai, of Tachau, reports,on an Englishman's authority, 
that, as a punishment for want of faith in evil spirits, Ibn Ezra was met 
by them in an English forest, under the form of black dogs, and that the 
fright occasioned his death (Ozar Nechmad, iii. 97). 

77N ynd CP VNY] WNP PIM) Pa OwY DT YN YDpPyI INy¥! by, 
}"17 Del Medigo expressly distinguished this work caand FINI 15a) 
from the commentary to the Prayer-book,. Cp. Neubauer’s Extracts in 
Israelitische Letterbode, x. 111, ete. 
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sistibly suggests Isaiah lvii. 2) gives expression in his own 
words as well as by excerpts from Judah the Pious and 
his disciple Elazar, to his deep resentment at the extensive 
variations in the Prayer-book permitted by French and 
English Jews. Examples of these readings are given and 
condemned as arbitrary. The severity of the Liturgical 
Massorites, when discussing these variations, rises to a 
climax in the declaration, which, read by the light of past 
history, is positively cruel, that those who adhere to such 
readings draw down the judgment of exile upon them- 
selves.” 

We may confidently assume that those who are here 
handled so severely had traditional authority for their 
text of the same value as that claimed by their critics for 
theirs. Is there, however, any means of determining the 
number and extent of these variations which secmed to 
the Germans so culpably new-fangled ? Did the conception 
which these zealots formed of the impugned English liturgy 
bear any correspondence to the reality, and can this be 





1 See Perles in Frankel-Graetz Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 372, etc., and 
Graetz, Jubel-schrift 17, etc. My MS. (Catalogue Rabbinowitz 7, No. 
123), which Perles (id. 18) thinks is a MS. liturgical commentary of 
Samuel b. Baruch of Bamberg, only contains portions of the work extant 
in the Munich Codex No. 423, and in the Oxford Codex No. 1102. The 
collations of these MSS. has helped me to correct Perles’ quotation, O°’ 
oN onxy osdxowa) 05202 pew on Mey MBI wo 3d Sy 
oon $y oad Sy andy xd wx pandana man nos) nos o32dp 
wpny Sany ‘292 $51 mi2a7p opps mdann 35 pny core 
yndan yn avn yo xd ONT NyMNad Mans Spwoa) Awa An b5a 
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demonstrated? Have we any means of discovering the 
character and constitution of the English Ritual in the 
pre-Expulsion period which had disappeared before the 
date of these attacks, and of deciding whether its deviations 
from the received text are merely casual and accidental, or 
are to be regarded as evidence of a radical and thorough- 
going diversity that did not even spare our national prayers? 

Hitherto, the answer to these questions has necessarily 
been in the negative. Even Leopold Zunz could only conjec- 
ture [Ritus, p. 62] that the English Ritual must at least have 
borne a strong resemblance to the French, if it was not 
quite identical with it. Not a single proof or even illustra- 
tion is advanced in support of this supposition. It has 
evidently been assumed that the books of the Anglo-Jewish 
Liturgy perished in 1290, that no literary memorial of the 
English Ritual has survived, that no manuscript of the 
Daily or Festival prayers, no Siddur, no Machzor out of old 
England has been saved which could satisfy our curiosity 
as to the character of the English Ritual. New Hebrew 
treasures, it was thought, will have to be rediscovered in 
the Muniment Rooms of English Cathedrals or in private 
libraries, of which, however, nothing has so far been heard ! 
And yet, the beneficent influence which has manifestly 
guarded the sources of Jewish history has here too been at 
work. The material it has preserved affords us a clearer 
and more definite knowledge of the English Ritual than 
we possess of the French. It is not an ordinary English 
Prayer-book, which was in daily use and escaped destruc- 
tion by mere chance, that I wish to introduce to the 
readers’ notice; but a collection of the prayers in vogue 
among the Jews of England, prepared in a literary and 
scientific spirit. The compiler had the same motive in 
making his collection, as induced Maimonides to include 
the Ritual of the Prayers in his Code. The municipal 
Library at Leipsic possesses, among its store of Hebrew 
MSS. a cimelium, No. 17, which once belonged to Johann 
Christian Wagenseil, and which was so valued as a 
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curiosity of the highest order, that visitors specially came 
to his house in Altorf with the object of inspecting it. 

In this smal! but well-bound parchment volume, covered 
all over with writing, Jacob b. Jehudah, Chazan of 
London, wrote, three years before the Expulsion, a Com- 
pendium of Ritual Law and the Principles of Jurispru- 
dence, to which he gave the title owm yy, “A Tree of 
Life.” In the first part of this work, Chapter IL, Section 
13, which treats of the Priests’ Benediction, the Siddur of 
the Jews of England is to be found. It has escaped notice, 
and thus escaped destruction. By a sensible arrangement 
of the material, as well as by the minuteness of the hand- 
writing, the whole Liturgy has been skilfully compressed 
within the small bulk of twenty-four pages. Had it been 
discovered at an earlier date, this MS. would have certainly 
attracted universal attention at the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition in 1887, which, by a curious coincidence, 
was the six hundredth anniversary of this work. Fac- 
similes of this Siddur, multiplied by the printing-press, 
would have proved appropriate mementoes of this famous 
exhibition. 

Has this treasure, however, been indeed hitherto 
neglected and unnoticed? Is it credible that Leopold 
Zunz, who by his supplements enriched Delitzsch’s 
catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in this very Leipsic 
Library, actually missed the importance of this MS. for 
our knowledge of the English Ritual? I believe that a 
single misread letter in Delitzsch’s description of our code 
is to blame for Zunz’s failure to appreciate the true value 
of this treasure, which Wagenseil so highly valued, and 
for the consequent delay of half a century in the discovery 
of the English Ritual. In Delitzsch’s catalogue (1838) the 
book is thus described: “Auctore Jacobo ben Jehuda 
Lunditiensi.” The clear - in yr712%5» being misread as a 9, 
London was transformed into yy71219, a place as yet un- 
identified. Delitzsch’s silence as to the Ritual contained 
in the Codex left Zunz without a clue to the valuable 
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treasure: in his Additamenta, Cod. XVII, he, indeed, 
leaves it entirely unnoticed. When I was permitted, by 
the courtesy of the Leipsic Municipal authorities, to 
inspect the MS., I at once saw that there lay before me the 
work of a London Jew before 1290, as I had, in fact, antici- 
pated from a note in Benjacob’s Thesaurus and from a com- 
munication of Dr. Neubauer (Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, p. 276). The thought flashed upon me 
that I had in my hands the long-sought Siddur of England. 
I at once looked for the variations known to literature as 
having been the subject of condemnation, and found, not 
only all that I could expect—thus obtaining confirmation 
of the assumed agreement between the English and French 
Rituals—but also proofs of difference and independence, 
both in the arrangement as well as in the text of various 
portions of the Prayer-book. The severity with which 
these variations were attacked by the German Massorites 
of the Ritual now becomes intelligible ; for the changes are 
of a most searching and extensive character, which does 
not even spare the oldest and most important of our 
prayers, those even that are common to the Sephardic 
and German Rituals. 

As an instance of the valuable historical and critical 
results obtained by the examination of this MS., I may’ 
mention the solution it offers of a difficulty at the begin- 
ning of the morning prayers, which has hitherto puzzled 
commentators and translators; viz., the determination of 
the exact meaning of the words 25> ‘ON MD in 
Tmaws tos, which seem to have no obvious relation 
to their context. The grammar forbids the phrase 
being rendered as an expression of gratitude. Nor 
does it apparently refer to confession, for no confes- 
sion follows. The difficulty, however, merely indicates the 
hiatus in the passage which is supplied by the English 
reading. Nothing less than a complete confession of sins 
was once daily recited at this stage of the morning devo- 
tions. The phrase 77255 ‘2s ry9 is the sule fragmentary 
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relic we have left of it. But the old English Ritual has 
preserved the original for us in its integrity. Apart from 
this remarkable peculiarity, the morning prayers preceding 
Baruch Sheamar show, both in arrangement and in text, 
the independent and ancient character of the English 
Ritual. Conveying three principal ideas, they fall into 
three groups that are compact and distinct, and not con- 
fused, as in our Siddurim. The blessing recited on washing 
the hands, followed by 73° =ws and rw 7x, opens the 
morning prayers. Then comes the series of short blessings, 
the order of which deviates from that of our Prayer-books, 
but is common to all the older Rituals (Zunz, Die Hitus, 13). 
m> Ay yon is omitted. Then we have eight Yehi 
Razons, which exhibit the widest difference in phraseology 
from the five Yehi Razons in the French Ritual. The 
second group commences with the blessings repeated at the 
reading of the Law; contains, in addition, a>ym, the 
priests’ benedictions, a passage from the Mishnah Peah, 
the Pentateuchal lesson treating of the daily sacrifices, 
and concludes with yoyo wes. The third group consists 
of the national prayers for the restoration of the sanctuary 
and for the gathering together of the scattered remnants of 
Israel. As in the French Ritual, verses from the Psalms 
conclude this portion. 

A characteristic agreement with the French Ritual is 
shown in the interpolation of five verses out of the Psalter 
in Baruch Sheamar. Zunz thought (Ibid. 59) that “these 
five verses were not to be found in any other ritual.” 
While, however, in the French Ritual, Ps. cxlv. is preceded 
by nine verses, commencing with “wry, in the English the 
introduction to the psalm consists of eleven such verses, 
In both Rituals, however, these verses conclude with 
Ps. exv. 18 and 17. 

‘2y°wD IINN appears in the Yozer for the Sabbaths as 
well as for the week-days. The form ormap 73> and the 
omission of wim 78 is common to the English Ritual not 
merely with the French, but with other Rituals too. 2 
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Semw’ is in the French form which the German Ritualists 
impugned. 

Exclusive of minor variations, the text of the eighteen 
Benedictions contains, in its eighth paragraph, the read- 
ing criticised by Elazar b. Jehuda; in the twelfth, the 
ancient form; and at the end of the thirteenth a deviation 
from the French Ritual, which here reads }2yw> 710M». 
Especially significant of the extensive character of these 
changes is the reading in the sixteenth blessing. The 
prayer before 7122 ‘75x, already found in the Siddur of 
R. Amram, and mentioned by Ibn Yarchi (p. 18) as in use 
among the Spanish Jews, appears here, incorporated, with’ 
many variations, with the last of the eighteen Blessings. 

While the DYr™ NT), said on Mondays and Thursdays 
(Zunz, ibid. 10), with all its variations, which are by no 
means few or unimportant, shows on the whole the tra- 
ditional form; seven psalms appear instead of 117 748%, 
which, indeed, was unknown even in the times of Jehuda 
b. Asher (Tur. O. Ch., 131). Then follows—as a prayer 
manifestly intended for daily devotions—the formula 
32.5%, which Maimonides gives in his Mishneh Torah, and 
which Zunz assumed (ibid. 14) had not been preserved in 
any ritual. The interpolations in Zachnun contain the 
stanzas which called forth the censure of R. Jehuda the 
Pious on the French Ritual (Mwm mos, § 220). The 
remaining portion of the Zachnun, from which Sxrw "aw 
is missing, resembles the version in our liturgy. 

Psalm xx. is followed by }1¥5 N25, where a deviation 
from the French Ritual is noticeable. The large addition 
at the end in that liturgy is here absent. The introduc- 
tion of Ps. lxxxiii., 1 Kings viii. 57-60, and Micah iv. 5 
is common to both Rituals; with this difference, how- 
ever, that three verses are found at the end of 7125 2), 
which in the French Prayer-book are introduced after 
Ps. lxxxiii. Maimuni’s second Recension of the Kaddish 
precedes Olenu, which the English Ritual has preserved 
in a form not elsewhere found, and therefore especially 
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noteworthy. This proves, by the way, that the English 
Jews had no occasion to fear a censorship of their prayers 
and devotional writings. 

The Evening Service opens with Ps. lxxviii. 38. Ps. xx. 
10, found in modern liturgies, is here absent. The following 
difference from the French Ritual is noticeable: the English 
congregation did not respond with Deut. iv. 31 (Zunz, 
ibid. 60), nor is the form of 722 wn M25 dependent 
on the French one. 

The Festival Maariv, preserved in the Siddur, allows 
us a glance at the Machzor of England. As only poetical 
pieces to the first two Benedictions are given, it would 
seem that the longer middle poems and intercalations in 
the concluding pieces, which according to Zunz (Lite- 
raturgeschichte, p. 73) are of later origin, had not been 
adopted in the English Ritual. As in the French and 
Worms Rituals, the New Year Eves have also a poetical 
Maariv, which is also to be found in the codex, No. 67, 
Halberstam. The author of the Maariv for the second eve 
of the New Year is Joseph Tob-elem of Limoges (Zunz, 
ib. 136), who also composed the Maariv in the English 
Ritual for the first evening of Tabernacles (ib. 137); while 
the English Maariv for the second day, which is reserved 
in the Halberstam codex 67 for the first day, was written 
by Elia b. Zadok (ib. 484). Both Rituals have the same 
compositions for the eighth day of the festival by Daniel 
or Durbal b. Jacob (ib. 484). For the Feast of the Rejoic- 
ing of the Law, our MS. has the separate poetical Maariv 
by Isaac (tb. 554). On the first night of Passover, the old 
anonymous Maariv (ib. 73) was recited; on the second, 
Joseph b. Jacob's (tb. 173), on the seventh, Joseph Tob- 
elem’s (ib. 131); and on the last night, again, Joseph b. 
Jacob’s (tb. 173). For the first eve of Pentecost we have 
Tob-elem’s Maariv (ib. 134); and for the second eve, Joseph 
b. Jacob’s (ib. 173). The original home of the latter com- 
positions, Zunz remarks, was France. 

There is naturally no trace in this Ritual of Psalms or 
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poetic compositions as preludes to the Sabbath Eve services. 
It commences like the ordinary Maariv with Dm NM 
resembling in this the Sephardic Ritual. With the excep- 
tion of a few variations, the four Sabbath Amidahs chow 
no special differences. In addition to the long Kedusha 
in the Morning Service, Benjamin b. Samuel’s Kedusha, 
which Zunz thought (Litt. Geschichte, p. 118) was especially 
intended for festivals, seems to have also been customary 
on Sabbaths. 

The eleventh section of the Ets Chayim also makes us 
acquainted with the Anglo-Jewish Ritual used at the 
Reading of the Law. When the scrolls were taken out of 
the Ark yYo22 7 was not recited; 12 by the Reader 
was followed by wan, Moy1aN ‘nm 7 being cmitted. A 
few variations occur in bom Sy, the form of which differs 
from that given in Soferim, c. 14, sec. 12 :—777N Sw3In) 
(is wanting Aya>yy2) raw Sonny mbynm, ovabdiym b> 7, 
72) T2277 NOD Sy) Ay Sy AwITP) wwsTPs, 727 “7 9p 9D 
7M.) Moms ysdsy YAIDSD ASIA MbaA 
Jom. 772 “ws sy SD Mordn. I AD dD 
DAM SN JON TON859) OFDM), yw AWD, nova, 
my w? is wanting, b>, (S. Baer, Abodath Israel, 224). 

After reciting 127 457 till 2 myo b>, the Reader 
continued with the following verses :—5>) pYyi3 9277 MD77 
ON TwND MINN) M2 “Imad on own yy ow mnan 
YOY) Jay IW 93 9D ‘ND TAD) AwY MoNewA Mov OD 
nod> ovnm opnbs 2 “patm ooms) 4) OM mw FD 
ov. 

This addition in the French Ritual was severely criticised 
by R. Jehuda the Pious. The blessings recited at the 
Reading of the Law show no variation. 

The order of the Haftaras, which the MS. has here pre- 
served for us, corresponds with that customary in France 
and Germany; with the following differences: Amos ix. 
7 is the Haftara for My ‘7m; Ezekiel xxii. 1 for owt. 
In the Haftaras for the three last portions of the Book 
of Numbers we notice a transposition. Jer. i. 1 is ap- 
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pointed as Haftara for ori; Jer. ii. 4 for mywn; and 
1 Kings xviii. 46 for »yon. The blessings said before and 
after the reading of the Haftara exhibit unimportant 
variations, ¢g., 728) SN 9D, OYPAM TaN {TAY Mwn2 
‘15> mp2, mms. There is no introduction to be recited 
before the translation of the Haftara, and no concluding 
piece to follow it. As in the French, so in this Ritual, 
mma) is absent and the two 77715 Dy are fused into one, 
The influence of the French Liturgy is apparent in the 
order of the verses (4Np73) said at the close of the Sabbath 
Afternoon Service (see Zunz, Ritus 45); as also in the 
addition to the service on the Sabbaths before New 
Moons, which, in the case of Ab, is restricted to the bare 
announcement of the first day of the month (i. 61). 
There is no trace in this Codex of special Sabbath Eve 
hymns. 

The important deviations in the Festival Prayers make 
the injunctions of R. Jehuda the Pious as to the counting 
of the words and letters of the Liturgy quite intelligible. 
The formula p°2.%% oN, which he condemns, is common 
to the English and French Rituals. The charge of in- 
terpolating words and phrases in Abinu Malkenu hits the 
English as well as the French Ritual. This prayer consists 
here of forty-two formulas, of which the second half 
especially shows most astounding deviations both in order 
and text. Two of the three formulas, which Zunz con- 
sidered (ib. 119) as belonging to the French Liturgy 
exclusively, are to be found in the English Rite also. 
In the Tefilla for the Day of Atonement, what especially 
force themselves upon one’s attention, are the varia- 
tions in the text of the so-called Minor and Major Con- 
fessions. The former is partly arranged as a triple 
alphabetic acrostic, while the Major Confession in the 
French Ritual—as given in Codex Halberstam 67—shows 
a single alphabetic arrangement, identical with that which 
Baer (p. 47) copied from a MS., except that for the letter 9, 
the former gives two forms M5 ‘12, Ast APyYN>; in our 
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MS. we have a double alphabet, several of whose phrases 
are distinct and independent. : 

The service for Hoshana Rabba, which appears here as 
an already acknowledged portion of the Siddur, shows a 
general similarity with the German Ritual. It contains 
Kalir’s seven pieces. The French Ritual also contains the 
second Mywi>, but has a larger number of different pieces 
for this day. 

If my conjecture is correct that the three poems at the 
end of the Siddur, with the respective acrostic signatures, 
YON) PITT APY ON, YON) PITT apy’ and apy, which were 
unknown to Zunz, are by Jacob b. Jehudah, Chazan of 
London, the compiler of the Etz Chayim; then Anglo- 
Jewish Liturgical Poetry, hitherto represented through 
pieces by Meir b. Elias of Norwich, receives an important 
addition which affords another proof that the Hebrew 
Muse was once successfully cultivated on English soil; so 
much the more valuable because there has hitherto been 
so little room for hope that our knowledge of this branch 
of Jewish Literature would be enriched. 

But a careful review of details will give us a better 
insight into the special characteristics of the Siddur of 
England than the general remarks which only exhibit the 
more important features of our discovery. I have therefore 
deemed it expedient carefully to collate the complete text 
of the Liturgy in the MS. with Baer’s textus receptus, and 
to note all the differences, even those that are apparently 
unimportant. If the character of our Codex, which has 
been recognised in the past as a unique curiosity, makes a 
scrupulous collation of variations a scientific duty, its 
decaying condition renders this duty an urgent one, ad- 
mitting of no delay. In our review thus far we have 
examined the prayers in groups without regard to their 
order in the MS. In our present comparison of variants 
we will follow the text of the MS., the character of which, 
remarkable even from a graphic point of view, will thus 
become clear to the reader. This collection of prayers 
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has found a place, as already stated, at that section of the 
Etz Chayim which treats of the Priests’ Blessings. It 
begins where the modern Siddur usually ends—with the 
prayers said before retiring to rest. The form of this 
prayer deviates so considerably from our text that it may 
as well be quoted here with its rubric. 
py na peed ven ory Sy mow van Spon mv nde Nv2 
nyordn ssydemay Sey yn pram yn ay dene mds 4) qeaed pet on 
pnd psp ssoym 1285 no Sy nop NAN) OW OMA Nd) OW 
apy : pdm $55 eon 9) N/a nom yen BD oy ANA Orde) 
3 JOON TY 339 AD OY 9 ANS WT Pein Ww AN “YI 
PIDD “HN NVNP AIW INDIN ON JW" CM/S ‘WN ‘VAD NWP sms 
$M 45 ‘ANT SOA ADD IN FWRI 
Then follow rubrics on the Blessings said on waking. These are 
succeeded by the Morning Prayers, which commence with the Bless- 
ing recited on washing the hands. The hymns which precede it in 
our Liturgy are naturally not in the Codex. Then comes 13° WK, 
with whose variants we now begin. The notes in a smaller hand are 


either marginalia or interpolations explanatory of the form, sub- 
stance, or application of the prayers.! 


In the prayer VS" WS the following variations occur -—D bn nrdbn, 
naw nye ops ped soydy, wads Syn xen After ep) 
niwyd follows :-—n0w) ‘MON, ANN ANAND, NN| ANN, Ty ANNI 
93 nnd, vanpa andn mown, mia Omday sade» qpad ow AD 
so pr emia vader onds oy pond ord ay wwpr ov wy et PNK] 
“oro pwdn dyad pin nny spy naw Sym [m. nn] 1 neon xd) 
yoy xd wee yy moray yas ayima adm ondyp xd per npd qr qed 
9 orn adynad Sore xd ipo 9 p> 2H ANAND INONd AMI 
% mynd aw 125 $x onto 25 np snvds ner nr yan mw 
ws mer inden see me od 2 ew x2 Se nd) oded atin nndy 
span pops ¢qnan onda ontia «aden xday cox nds onnwx 
yan wy sper vert omoat ¢enaaa ondta my emda eomszona 
YOM) DEY "nA *_O/DI3 IN Ip wnadmy nyyA + ovdys OMIT 
ynday * emp ow nay ondsn onppn onton ¢ one mtr * onyenm 
MD NDI NAA NY Maw sp’ YI snyy’ WE onxDD IpY 
*y737 sNoND ‘ND ¢ nnd nawpn Nd inyd + »mDys “and ow 
MY BO TPT May hI IMTAD wn pwd snyaws "MDD MYND 
imwp yd onsyyy wn oonty ony apy ondyp onywn ady onwy 
YYIN NN MET ony nye 12 wd oma My 


1 Taanith, 20d, 
VOL. IV. Cc 
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ony) PMO nD ‘enynyn snayn smyn snny oF snDBy 
nox oa Sy wan 55 Sy pyvy may *d mw edd onnyn ce prawn 
iw pred WON AD) OD 3wy PIS Ww AD Nya oN) Mwy 
Dy om oya ans cya ans mdam mynon 55 abn op pne 
pas ad) nds ymyay qos sin $5 wen ans on 55 snd mnidyny 
tabsy onde oy qed pyoomy oy sa dys px) JOD IND? 135 
b5 Sy spony onion 55 Sy mdm oye do Sy oS Synony oman 
 pIxn avi 7d Syax no enon ox Ym 
syed snay man tim) awn ox ann ndsd ptpxy Aa nD 
paws oy > my ads nym qe nye ony onNON NON) wD 
933 mM) nNyD wx ANSNA an v27p2 73K 125 mA DMND 
Sx any oy S23 mtn ay: Sy ovina [s. 13310] wEI ADA ON 
1) my wN may ox 20d snywae wmNony ony md x2 NBT ND 
ow yoxdoa Wwe 722 Ino Inyo Jer ot owe xda toy 
mydyn DIN pI MOND) LNA *D [s. DN] WI"I It Nd DMD AdAD 
sadse oy p05 gna DY dD ANDI naw aw rByd) DY AyD WR 
yyy xan nya nnd yom ia yen pmo yee py xw 
yoxy Ss pyy aqpd ny ans xy? sndamy ondan sna 13 vaynd 
paina min nndy ny omdy orpdy awa mbyndy ova oma nndy 
qa novi $5 pa owynn $5 pan comma na mews windy 
son “ad 4ows “INNA ANN 
mya yes yma we am onde oy ea corny darn dp pow ox 
» 495 99) 49 93 onamd 
yoys ny ova 37 adda a Sana paw oye vo 32 42'n YD 
: apn by 
pyar anwy xdy an onde 0 eva 
: Tay uewy xdw pap O43 Taya 93'n 
eR owy xdy . pstay yao mist 
pry wad yaa wasy dy 
MNDNI Tw wy WRID WTO OWY dy 
: DY MPD yay Sy yy wayne dy 
: OMNON ND ino dy avew dy 
won Sy paxn yp : pan Sy dan seine dy 
ay 530d new 2 yo wade dy 
: 7NDID WwW TN : yan any dy 
; DYDIDD Ap : toye dy 
£23 “yD “20n :raamd qbaw dy 
my wayon : 9p pnw dy 
:*DYSYO ADIN yD 
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byy myn tat dane oma onda mdse 9 qed ay om 
sa prdemr ya ed dy py eS pean Sx Away rotd ban 
ssynvnd yy 4107 PNI¥O2 PNM yI ANY 1D Orde» Syy aD oy 
DPD 3 ID PIN [s. YI pyr YI pI] M9 OAND spr 4b 
oon 25min wx $3 yay qeya ovnndy tod) nd osany aw 
Sannd ob arn ima sora oon Soy va ppedp oraw 
yay? NO pa ADA My wy yaynns pa now. a2 Ide MDI 
qn20 ps Suan yow xd oxy advad naa ow ad aw pxy ows 
any abaw vdyro wad xb ynoqa qnae xd ws wt oy xdy ins13 
x> imip2a y> ons Tar Nd wy pra Nd on) MDA 99) INI ‘D2 
: ody 73) 1ND93 3 

Sy own ovsyee ov 9S pony omiass ondyy onde oy pond ayo ony 
by own vm Sw on Sassy mpm Sy om maw Sy pwn aby 
mea ona pre ovn xon ney Sy own sya51 ey Sy ovn mata 
ona memo yoy en maw 25 mbxwn $5 xdonw on anda 
DIND) OD Miryor 2p yo d-yny sma nds ads osedS ays ont 
yt Syany awp yD MenwA yowN YI DWN YI WMD) yIBD yw 
: M2 72 RY pr na 42 3 AVP 

moyo Sw avdnpa ody owny mia oadsr rads oy aad ayn on 
12 noes prow pa qown swan ovtadnn par myn Sy pedppay 
sappy yaw pya am now xdy spon $5) anwd xdy opp 
: mows 

APoyN Mw FAIA MANY smyaN Abe Cd 7] aod ay on 
byy ad mv Say Sy vin nan xd) ovine Sy onsan xan add ovo 
dy wna Sey awn pa sroyn Sey AN pa rYOyN) ory IDwM 
W973 DIN) ‘ne. pryny ymax tmbyr mdse 1 Sys may oboe 
72) NW NINV ANTONI AYYNN) Ty2 ADSM Joma wadnm 
yor priya awyd ssw ped yrs ada onda nat + pmonayy 
powny nyax day nds oy Sy + nyad sayy mopay ew ay 
moyny “ndna dyna naan my oder ‘my mans 159 9999" 
310 73N[3] 2M pA 733 wPdN Ow 3w ApNy 3Ww AMINN EDI 
syed sani ow nse mab i295 Sin eyo rows Jods a a4 
mor ay Noms ede imax omdyn nds oy Ses maw wes np 
oy odmr yoy ot Sy xb Sax ovann oma pro qed neony 
2 *Synay yy 4 qeapd vad pam op soe pry yay 

spd yy ps wep ane ad qr ep op mw prswa nbwry 
yw ppyd sbmy ms proyd way wp om Ay ore Sy maw xin) 
snady aiind as pay ar nder qn a2 ana pioyd orm wood 
ane by maw sind xd Servaw 2 4a gimp Trad obyn prm Sax 

c2 
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TVD NPN TNA NID MAA NNN NdD 37 TIAND TEI. Nhe 
$659 pry tatmy prop’ “Bx or 55 qoady tnd qaoyy xd rx wo 
$3 Sax poyn ypyoxay poan Sawa wind qry px ann by papa 
NDI INN Wo mwew wad own pI JD PR ANNA NI T3on 
mynA n2733 PI ANN proyd 9 OWN. “YT ANd “yO” “I 
S720) WN AT |p|. 1993 AWN NDIA 33 yD MN inwD 
WD NY DWP Tra Was ‘py Adoad sa ‘pwn xdy ANA D3 
ann ox mdvad msas son ‘wn edt 2 vm yoo AMND np 
: na pow avyws odyd rani ce. ddwn wpa *daw, ed. Buber, 


p. 4). 

: yn mat proyd VaR A/D onde 4 ND 
pyr ay a3 nnmp syp> nswp “ex aaa bast ‘np 
ND DMI MIN VD wy 4D prDyd ADI3 AND NAD HAD aM 
DY) TDs * wa Dw YD eM wHINa ‘NDT YM) YN) OYN DD TID 
:yn mn wh 

In 279M) is wanting MN; read: NYE) , Nw JOY NyNY) DDD 
NWN ‘Pdi; it contains then 29 words in all. Then follows :— 
mun bye 923°), Numb. vi. 22-27, the Priestly Benediction ; ‘W103 ‘31, 
especially O° YN with the readings:—S31N OMIN Ny COW, 
ADaN YN DWM is wanting. WONT WW 422 eT ID MIDdF AD 
927 9n OMp 7 mMdy mawy Stans oT may WN “DRY posy dy 
spros ye xan adn ya xine nos mdm maw $5 yds 
any 9 eid pa bay ow oda aby “ann “psn sendn on 4 “oN 
spa aby 

Then follows Lev. vi. 1-6, and Num, xxviii. 1-15, with the rubric :—. 
FD NAWI, HYD LIN NID; then D229 NYP? Mal. iii. 4; 
yorpp AYN yanpA ND ‘nan ydy, mdyor mapa maw; after 
Dm'33 yD") follows 13) OTN NAY Ddyy, 

IMIOOW MN AW PIX mpp yor qa nds myn ondiya pon 
oy pain om Sy ‘oy aemipty by xdo> moby qow spo we ym 
xp) ow a mdse qaynd ‘nan bx ney nawpn and ©» ayo 
4D) dnaK TD Joy Syy pry Sy, vanyw mD-179DN AD is wanting, 53 *9 
ania dan yn 9 wwyn, qowd ayia naw pnd) qonindy Jods 
1D) WR [s. WON] OY 592 AY W2Hd ord yaN pam, naa “ayD) 
(9) DOPE DY S32 MIN) TD $331,470. 
woons $x atm nme poy saw opp Sx xin ans, sin ane, 
wan ods aan wtp won xd pnw, qodwa qow nex emp 
is wanting; ‘ow3) Syoo onwa, qow yarn 55, dan raw $5 win- 
0p [s. M¥1B2] yap, Sop S92, ton and w»dy NPR are wanting ; 
sna nya Wn apy ot by nw ap, 
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After WON, Ps, ciii. 1, 2, 20-22; civ. 1, 34-36, and— 285 V¥9 on 
$999993 MINDS WIpPHA %2 ADDY ONIIN my wbx 

In WONY 13 the reading is :—W”2 NIT PI, MYVNII AYyYD, 3 
yoed pre sa 7a imado xpza ain 9a + pds 12 vor) wend 
ts. wom Se 93 Seynr Amp 172 Iw npn xd) ow avn xd) ndw 
yom aNn ‘on AMD wmbse  N’2 ny2d opr, mawon wy mp3 
yon $5 wha rxpom, Jaron JyMy21 JOON JANDD, Syn Ww 
is wanting. 

wi pase me, ny ym Syne bx, after TIOM 75 12°7D), before 
Ps. lxxxi. 11, the verses ciii. 17, cxlvii. 19, are inserted. 

After WONY 3173 the text is divided into four columns, the first and 
third of which contain, in large characters, the ordinary prayers, while 
the second and fourth columns include, in smaller letters, the additions 
for Sabbaths and Festivals as far as NOW3, After OY') 7, at the end 


of Psalm xc., the following remark is introduced —9y YI) “INI 75 
DD 9B 9) AYO. ‘NDT Oyo avy sy oda) nawa oy on 
navn yyors 0” Snes ar aro ‘ow pe o%ad) oe wy. 

At the end of Ps. xci. occurs the direction :—?1D5 pony Nav Nsw. 
3 yyep OM ADT Sad man mo odwad ar. 

At the end of Ps. cxxxi.:—'3 =] M"> y3 92 ww Sytan $m ay 
by stoma ovpnay atin dba odiya maw mys yD Ja pyton adiyd 
n/apn. 

At the end of Ps. xxxiii,:—nawn ‘an 3d90 dyna nd Saw or 
pay] nyt 9 wd we on. 

After Ps. xciii, :—nwn> ndpn op Aoi nm, 

Here follows Ps. xvii. and thereupon—'3) Wx TWD SEN “ON Ix 
nr Woe DDN. 

Then Ps. xxxii. and: (Ps. xxxiii.) DYP'T¥ 1337 WIN TX). 

Before WS, 11 verses beginning with the word "W®& are directed to 
be recited : Ps. cxix. 1, 2; Ixxxiv. 6; Ixxxix. 16; lxv. 5; xxxii. 2,1; 
i. 1; cvi. 3; oxxxvii. 8,9. This explains the remark in Tosaphot to 
Berachoth, 32b. Before 119 755M it is remarked :—2 MONN ‘own 55 
77 ms nny ana ead ma met xan dyn ya pra “py. 

ay mban concludes, as, Ibn Yarchi (p. 10) states, the French rite 
ended :—nnyn m Jra2 wm ADT wy b> Ndy a SS on Nd 
mndoa Soy sys. 

Before Ddiy> 473 occurs the remark :—’N7 ‘De & Ad DID 
poars rae arabs ads ro ty oy S22 $$A yn tpdn sav op 
yO DIM “prop odd way > 55m OD Nin 1D yTIMdD movIA by 
ayy: ‘Oey Nay wD OVD *D yynnd naw Aynen 
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In ‘13 772") occurs the reading :—DM73N WY NN ND. 

Before VU" I& it is observed :—T'PIIPII) MOY] AYN IND Any 
ody 39 FADY 839 AN=Y N’DD AYNpNyN Wwe. 

2 yey any now Snny yn ov) N37 Iw DO” WAI oN 

After Tyr ddd 70° » comes the observation :—AYID DID NI 3 
until O° N32 is wanting—DIN Mn» sys add dor» Spy 
3) 7 nym 79 Sas $3 mw no ew AD Sy apan mwN. on 
NIOWNA A yD wy Mow 315 ADM ‘pa Sy now a’y 32 NME 
poo Saya 405) ave ndnn oy. 

Before MANY” occurs the remark :—}0 } INN WAND MDW 
moy amy) none saw so ns72 wn Jy at Ndy spoon 
$mD93n ‘ow) Mana Dd Way. 

In MAN the readings present themselves :—NIV) WY, TY) pdiyn 
bx mn ody, 5:13. 759 (without 5x), °n bp. 

Here the direction is given :—7" ‘015 Ym aw dynd. 

yd moyoxm) nse till manny abann (see Zunz, Literatur- 
geschichte, p. 109). 

Variations ; AW33N) AVIA, WN MydIH, TONA yA, AMA) DHA, 
npdmy aiada, novos o25pn, Sowa tion. 

As a superscription to Stan’ :—y719 Nav M>ovh. 

After JON ON) the following rubric occurs :—jJYN3 “Wd, Niy sd ‘A 
43 wow mun °D pIOPM now ‘m7 3399 NI (Ibn Yarchi, 11).— 

yond mat wwe.) moo St Any) wy) NaF OTP DMD 
NID Ow Nm OND yw yIDWD1 AOA Dd 1D JIN. JONI Nor 
meynd moanmw wy dso py yp spe and inna ons S53 yy 
wp) nym ny man + NOdy Ty Nm. wy Andy mena 
pra ym ade ada sndyd oa em ands 7292 & 1D) MeN. 
9 OY OB NDI AY ATA Ty Noa NN ANY 'D JY PND myn 
wep pn > Sy) (Num. xi. 17) "29081 oMdyNy IND YN OD SyN 
Bye) mower Sy sen mane nota °> ystind td 1725 none pa 
sax qus> xd ox ayv5 mane pa aod MoN DD propAd ymapnw 
Mond ‘D7¥N ANN ADA APIYA yO DMANAD Naw 1D THY IN (CE. 
Ibn Yarchi, p. 10). 

Thereupon follows the Boraitha of R. José (Berach., 3a) with the super- 
scription :-—T? ON’ “TP pow xoy “pda Sin’ wm and the following 
variations: * PN) is wanting; NDI, always without conjunc- 
tion, eg., WON, NWN, *PYDDY; "NW ND NN ‘DIN "> OWN 
odwn nis pad ea oman) San nsx, WRT YM, OM DAY xd 
is wanting, Wout, JD 48 Oy S23, nywa xox Ty dy, v2 nx-1d AD 


is wanting. D'I3> ‘SN. 
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In NOW) it reads :-—" mM, 5x13 T50 yok, ANNO Apry, cdnDA 
minawna, o' 8 ay Iw) IDI oy, Dw DMT OW ThyoA 
rood mp, DOYS M3373 3, MwyY is wanting, 5172 yaw, 
oxdnny, wwon Se x2 nde qrton, ny 120955 5x3, Soy 
mnnen 125 95 7295 Amp, “nay vadsr wads ™, ain2n 1373, 
sny prsyna $xn pw oy anp poy, pm sda, mya naan 
xm pny, awe on, an qnaws Sad ww wp) op 
wap ov nx aq 53) MN WEI D72 WN WID Wp ow MN 
ndvan-a39 313). 

‘FINN OW HI [m. API PAY? pd 1979] 
Vann “psy 7353) 
wipnn ovron away 
Soann perp 393) 

In YN97 occur the readings :—NIv by wwii Pann inwytpd, 
125812) is wanting ; ‘1931p })¥7 (see Zunz, Ritus, 181), TDI. 

Before 0°) 7173 5x5 the remark is introduced :—71N" N17 WN DN} 
ALYIPO ‘NVI “OW BID BINA (P /P WTP ANI INI. 

yyNd—WIN WN is wanting. 

In 739 AIAN occur the readings }ONIN AN wbx IN, [3 deleted, 
DMN is wanting, JOY MX, JANN. wad pan Pmyo2 wry IwM 
NXP, MYON w>"d1n1 aN MID yaw oder no idy Nam, 
San qows. 

Before }O8) 75 5x occurs the remark :—}1322) PYIP72 YW” NUP? 
ompsn ova pry) adyd ymado tya3 oy JW ‘ON PIII 
po yw 52) Tan 9B) OPA PD pr prop’ Ndr On Spa ‘ow 
M9723 ‘MNID ANA. 

In AON read :-—O ND, NPIS IS Se TeD ody ondyd 
nwt b> Sy aa Syn wena dy a5 mynd, 

In SWNT by 2 MAS sme, IS and Ni are wanting. 

In MWY are the readings :—33 70, Nowy Mw3") nyaD, OTN 
Dy ay, IM Ty, > Ny ODN Naw, 13N2. 

MY is wanting, MINNA M372 is wanting. Sxd qbnd, omy. 
Sew noanyd op Sew ny; sw wrap mow aay Iden Ww. 

After 5xw 5x3 the direction is given :—oN MENS Ada OD WH. 

Before the N3IW!D V8)’, which begins on p. 66, column 4, occurs the 
gloss :-—"p7N yyoxa Toy yoo om oy 593 Kapy ae wd yd 
sy vans pay mdyo eta b51 ayn adh sdnv 1 ab 9 qb one 
YYONIA AWD) WIA XOD AKwWiy Ww" Aoww Ns AM yond yar’ 





1 Joseph Ibn Kimchi (j}737 ‘D, p. 58) condemns the reading MV". 
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avons. pay Ady sya Say gap» ms 1993 07 Sips sow yypan 
syn odd aon WN. 

After 537 NX NN) is the remark :—7¥W2 DAY We WR! ‘ap od 
yap Synny 29m tox Sexo nsx on, 

In WV bon the following variations occur :—j}9N °3 3 WIT) PN 
snda, ody ends, qb art par qndir per oy ps, 1b ty pes 
wre, mov S> Aba, MADINA Hd3 393, 3D NDD3 OOM ION, 
Sowm, D939P P¥9, PM AN, ETP VAI) MYM DH W, yy don, 
mbyno, naw yawn oar insxdo Son naw aw yawn od xp ay 
omy, > nyimd a is wanting ; br ™, Sno, 1nv-tpa is wanting. 

After 120 JINN occurs the remark :—nwn Aby 13 vbw ‘oN 
oo) 3x Nb be INVA PO NNDY ANN DDN Ww 32219795 'N 
yesy ay ve ord sr wan xd nN qa2w, (that is Chullin, 91) until 
the words—nWO> NYY ‘DIN ‘CY TY. 

Among the variations it is only worthy of note, that instead of NAIW3 
the word 33 is used, and the passage YI2W2 NNN DYS nd YON) is 
wanting. 

With remarkable skill, the text of the first two benedictions of the 


evening prayer, with intercalations for all the festivals of the year, is 
introduced on page 68, by the side of the morning prayers 729 N3AN and 


JONI =o bx. In the Benedictions themselves the following variations 
present themselves :— 

In DIN N17), WNP OI 3p spn MYyYwi ” is wanting. 

In O*D5Y AMY occur the readings :—MINI, Oo aon, VIDID 
p’3557, Vayon. 

In odwy NAAN, towards the end, read :—9bn MAID MPs) Msws3) 
qn. : 

The poetical Maaribim, which were described on a half destroyed line 
at the top of the page as 0°3)b O%' oy DIY, follow and fill the 
upper, lower and left margins in the following order :— 

For the New Year’s Eves:— 

‘DIN Nn yd >) ooy3 “DIN AVS DYPINIA * 3333 931ON 
2 /y—o0 pny 92959 ow 527 

pon a> Neyo’ mar ¢oDa4ND Onyer *o25S9 120d rin 
2 2’T8 — DSNS 'NIANX Dsypnw 

ayaa ¢ adn yo Tew ypna + adSy an ns pro qd raw du 
2 omyD — oS snap ay dat + adn yoyd yy’ 

yb art oryn 2 PDd ows * or dws od mY JA Ibp 
3 amy — ovdyd> naan DNYI ION * D072 WIN 
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For the Evening Prayers at Tabernacles :— 

1B 02°) anya qmidnd ows * yD AYIIN DVI IWIN 
2 /9y — O02 pry 93999 Ow wd37 * DNDN) OTN 

DNyON mist *n31D32 myay ody oD) ‘DID? WRI NTN 
: a" — mopnd »Sa onans pin * Asie 02293) 

dy nbors any adyd  mbnpoa qordyp ne qnnvx—w 
sion psa and + mbyS maw nyoxo annem ddan + md 
: ayo — mda qa) 

*3INI[DI] INDD [L DIP] OW WT * AD IPN 133 sy NID AI 
xd0937 DVD * MANNA (Job xii. 21) NNN wIIpId [737] Opt nan 
$2’ — nanKA nN mya39 15>) 

nasya [oun ova *$$ay maxan 9b tayx—noyy Sy wow 59 
yo —S wrans ov ayo 317° 5$px py ara qntaa * 595 

sey pend wor yma www A naw nwa myyd ron 
2 arms — midis nan omy? Jon * 42 

sy nyd s3a30n HyD IN sDP awa OWA OY Nx—prme 4% 
sy —sasa> 983 

MIYy M2 *ADIDD WN] AIAN AIDS *ADINA Twa ANN ODN 
Same — pond wbx an) wan * HDI an 

o»yp qina n> oyna sayn Ss ins ome S:5—noe sanyo 
VDI PON Dy ayo WI AND on OW Sy War eR 
yo — nyan 

sex are ndd myn cows $s yinyy + nbd ar in one S% 
sam — 5° pdm oad ao aman pm + add nay or 9b 

*mbdsy mow awd ineva * daa wd x omy Sb—row Sob 
yn — avd on apa pert qt + adead mimea 12 app +3 

‘MONI. Dy New NID IWwW) Mw MIM yn Ow dy 
"me — me onan Sm non? mewn swe Syed ar 

+9 PDI WY "yD Mo yD AID ANON PA yo—ynrav by 
yo — 95 arn ddr wy oa Syyeaa wags N38 

masw * pdya> oxyen ‘ow ovina o * pdyy eno Sy da ny 
: ‘mie — oda gin indonay names * ody oy ara Sem 

ye Te MID PIII AWW Ny ¢ Mywd ow yerrn—rrime 5% 
yo — mywnd pers ma esdaet oy mow porn nde 

moinn ‘mn ans prevdey miazqw ¢ mondy *S. pon oy 
sa/me ¢momd yndma ban yo» * mm may AND DID 

mast mwy wa aa embody enn spy wax tI—nyrawd 
md samy ov ayo S997 + admin yoyd wm ada von + adyona 
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syst * ady2 Sx nertp wom avn xd + nds2 Sd nvan pb ava ND 
: ody] mame 25 war pron - odyeday ayy pay mir 
bone Sadea qb mem ad sqwrap ary Ay reD ¢ WIP DT NNN "DON 
syweapad saya own S937 + ed 
py yO Wat NaN) awy paxn bay non oY mon Rw Rd 
fans 13 Smad mnoa mon ¢ ime oy now 
In 73ON) NON occur the readings:—1325D 1>Nam, Oy 5, 
pbwon, mbar p°p’2, p> o'D’2, Sew NYT, OMIT NN, 19 
193, wade » ym2Sp, 1D OY ypra. 
In 133°3WM occur the following variations: —D'210 cond, 
py By AIF? 390 797, wow 93, Wb 4 9D. 
wine) reads :-—” ND Try orseaae Sys andy now avdy ors 
or dur dy) ae yoy S> Sy) ody nao ome. 
Next comes:—3710W) & ‘ON’ NAY 1"), with the variation NIWN nwy; 


and finally :— 
PWN SS “py sn DO” ON 


VTP INT ONIN IWIPN WR Y MII mde 
prov wy dda 
] 58 2B aN EP; “BID OF Ad 

Hereupon follow, in pages of three columns each, the different forms of 
the Amidah; in the first column that for week days, in the centre that for 
the festivals, and in the third that for the Sabbath and the three festivals. 

The introductory line ‘NS °31N is wanting. 

In ONIN 73 occurs the direction :—NN 3 APM KW 3 yd. 


In the second benediction, after yond, the remark is made: Myd"3 
WMI IND 3 ON OWI TWD) AVIA Dw “ON “OVIA 

The text is regularly without the conjunction N519, OP, > MOVT 1D. 

In the MYND the reading is :-—OY wpa, 1 dy ain> 4D0. 

In {210 ANN the version runs :—}3"3N}, Sowm anon mys 7393. 

In wT: Pd Mawna. 

In nbo: dm 310 750 Sx o>. 

In ANT: 82 ANT, AIAN, prny Sena by by o>. 

In WEI: myers wads, yeoman $95) wma $95. 

In 3: MX TAI A335 we $y pnd [m. JB MN DOWIN MD] 
WNW, 

In ypn: sawed pana $5 mp2 yawn, 

In FIN: IONI pN3. 

For our DV) :-— 173K" yI7D On Sa) apn san Sy OM wed 
3avM YN AAD Ir m2do) pn AIA Sew na Joy raw Say 
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DYN Iw N32 9'2 TIANA Waw 55 ne Sawn yD DM 
DTT y92201. 

In oxpytyn by: — pana nea node dy, x2 OM, Ow Jow:s, 
12999W2 OWI wy. JI °>. 

In DYowNWd) :-—90'3_-317P2_ AM Aa) PDN ADINd AIAD WT NDD 
ody 323. 

In you :—N) DIN. 

In AYT:—OdwIV. PII WIV Ty pa pw AY ondpno 
mys wendpn qrpd aqyn) yy7n1 93 pan) awn D379 ‘OND ANN 
ATayA wp) yd JAY Awa AAD OIA PON. DIN NIN 137PD1 
8’2 meOD DVOMII FY Oded) yd Jaws i2y AYINM Ddend 
yd inyaw MMA 4, 

In ot: — Sy) OMODA wen Sy, ody > qIpM woN Nd °3 
ab 1p, 22d qow won, noxa odiyd qow Sn, awn Sxm nd 
4nd mss 95 an 4 Nv3. 

After ONT 53) follows without any remark the usual benedictions of 
the so-called Priestly Blessing :—1"372 1IM13N *M>Nd 19°7dN, ete. 

In ody OY :—IN DYN AD73), APT¥ JON NaAK, 195 ArAY oder 
aw, ayy Sa) ny Say oy 553. 

In Wy) ‘Ade :—minaw, % nnan owes odio) ae) onawno 
wads iso om spe Sen spy ps7 mye myn py on mp 
NY pap Jowo ap qohix Ssay yoo ea qodwa yor tm 
xo> yoo avy ‘nin yyod ayy wd wax ow Joy ata) PNY 
qroy ayein wy pyom yyod apis men pod avy ow JN23 
yay way, meny order order sds, 

The prayer })¥$7 ‘M7’ is entirely wanting. The third column of the 
pages which contain the week-day Amidah, begins with the Friday even- 
ing form NWIP ANS. In this only two variations occur :—NJ 73", 


ew S592 3m. 
In M138 430 is the reading :—IWIP Naw ry mn, wd ATID 


and M397. 

In the Morning Prayer 1’) MY" presents these variations :—31N3) 
{73, INN) AIAN, y3wI), IMS Nw 7p. 

The so-called great Kedusha is here employed, and it opens with the 
reading very similar to that used by the Sephardim :—]¥Y3) JU°7p3 
‘pw my Sow TDs 19250, Jin j{3). Nevertheless it continues :—?® 
ipa, pron dy, qy5on1 wetpnm. To adda ayy a is ap- 
pended Benjamin ben Samuel’s Kedusha (Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, 118) : 
pod nia nvm, ending :—nn y3IN3 INN Dw wripady yysyAd, 


after which follows onniy. 
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In the Mussaph 35M presents some variations :—\J}¥N} yds ", 
spied pryd om, [ND>MD Padw) WDD “TWN, AOI NX, MIDN Nw, 
syyawsy, INS NYP. 

The Kedusha begins with N35, as in the form employed by the Sephar- 
dim, yet the following is the version here found —ynbx yon’ INS 
ainsa wher 7b ‘wisp ods AMD yap qox mdyy 100. 

After 3Y'W1D N17 follows UN INY NN Pwd Nii. 


After wnde “9 YIN WIN, as far as INN 9, comes the following : 
qin weyny (OED) WY FyY¥AP «WA Wy AMYD ON DOTS 
wy aboy stoxd ana qeap ata ts sey sop pa moat + 2d 
adda ayn 7d pws pads odw (Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, 85). 

In the Mincha, Amidah INN ANN contains three variations :—N WY) 
MID ALI AYW, WPT WD, JO “Tp. 

Then follow the passages inserted at the conclusion of the Sabbath, 
bint ndqan, with the following variations :—ynbe oY 93NIIN ANN, 
qn 0n3 yap, ONIN DDT NN, MOwWN) yD py don, ops 
snns, Ssvm aya nan m2, and yD ndI3n with those varia- 
tions :—DEWD ITN ™, “ON NM, °M) DINA MWY Tw DDD Niyo 
yor denany Sain naam) www TaD) Naw NwAP N33 wwMIN On 
y57an) M379 aM) ETP BID) pew. 

To this is appended the passage 1JNINI ANN for the evenings of the 
three festivals, with these changes :—1>y x37) W239) SyTIN OWN 
ney, Ay yy, O13 OMA) ond ynd mawd Ayrdad, or ay0 ond 
9273, ry pox va pvyaay S30 1S09 wdy on Som, 
[WND Dwr) “390 DYMd, VTP, DyIw, 9399999 INOW, 

And the Mussaph for the three festivals :—)2°NOM "201, "5139 128 }°8), 
Syan maa mnnvnds, qs, open qepo bn, winns map 
px yond we mrss paani qoa¢n, stp om 55 onyd yavdy, 
wd yaemdae 99, ynadma ppp p> pwn, mn ov ADI NN 
mn. 

In MSY DWF OWI the reading occurs towards the end :—7NN boxe 
Don Wy AI InN was, ADwNIID WSs AdNAD IN m3 
Ae y2939, O25 Sey O15. 

The centre columns contain the Amidah for the New Year; first for the 
evening. At the top are the interpolations in the first two benedictions : 
oy DM WIT ONY TIIWN oO Wwya EDI [s. woNM Ad y23] wands 
p’39D On, DD 799 nnd ANN pORD. 

In JIMS {NM {33) occur the variations :-—ITP'Y 5, INV DP TY tN), 
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nbyo myer 55 92, After PNM }D 117? comes in another hand the gloss :— 
savm apyn ardyn msdn. 

momo qd ya9nde 9) ean ane poom, 723 xn, Syn Joe 
wrIpM 87999 139, WANNA, PDF AA pT OY MN. 

In 82°) My are the readings :—MNY Y3’, DY [s. DIdwSy] ODN), 
pap ovnd rata, ann Sym, pan my $50 webn way. 

In wma dy de :—Syrp 53 yt, wyr 55, 55 oxen, wep) 
qnyy03, Noa Tnayd, 1225p 7737. 

Then this is added :-—N3NN3 “Md 4 NM ON NWI) OMNI AY 
DL [sc. in MINN] OD DOMNII IOwD, 12k’ WIP naw pyr 
ayo meva pad ym 9 N’2 MyDIP OWI DIP ‘Hd TDI 
3 mp ody ay) ono. 

Then follow the interpolations :—3)N3), D'330 ON D3, Poy boy 
Senw. 

In the Mussaph occur these variations :—),8DN ‘35, p*>y3 YN 78), 
yom ixdy, oe wenden Dd nnows, papi pIDD jon 
jnsdns, "wavn wins “xn, DIWwY Aww powsa mddsa ndp Onn 
yer Dan nyawd anv ward ans ey Sed ormwy vw rad 
sonn ndyy annsoy winn nby tao os Sy read neon tne ty 
3ayto> onD03) ANNI, “Spann pm Sand oynnwo paw on, 
pm yey xd Sx, pws ID NDI Syop PAX IDM, TW PAI 
ANN, DEN), JNNI, Wows, Sry odo, qo 9 oxd ana erp nat 
wad moa, ww or mondy, 35 niodyn $5, par pin, 13 Ipand 
wen mn, mda im, p98 995) Aw OV, “HEED, NmMan do 
niody ond wiper 92, wen 55, mboSyy ymidyanny aoe wyn, 
‘SNNYNDWND is wanting, 8D We WN Mwes, N¥ ON dy, TDF 1D 
ndy> AWYD is wanting, MID 3d wa, Td nD “ONd, w"TdK 4 ADT 
nan ns, yom ne waay naron +33 Sy apy wm nvpy 25d, 
Jaya ng, nom. Joye. Jyo yn) JN aw, TIN OYA wd, 
239d 1° 9m Sy FII3 pya, dn odiyn 5p, qrapdo, qray 4 dy (Isa. 
xviii, 3, and xxvii. 13, transposed), “w" Syy i»dy yan yD dy 43° 
qordya, sd aabds ey naeam, vende 49) eon Ddy nnowa 
Dv, JNNs iSpy Nansw wd 47 MyN3 NIN Myw37p nx, 20d 
pnb », mew dips. 

Then follow with the superscription ‘M3!, the supplications beginning 
25n 12°38, for use in the afternoon of the New Year, but in the follow- 
ing arrangement (Ritus, 118 seg.) :-— 

pRON O'R 
125 px 


RY OF 
\BRA Th 
ee 18s 


| THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, j 


\ pune : 
~ ie wie 
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van 
yn bya 

pn 

wreoy mawny pdp 

WINN) WY MY! oIND 
yoyo yorny a¥ $5 ads 

now 

yoo 

ynA 

sna va Syn jyyt mpanr ads 
yp 

nbpy Sno 

nn 

pnp 

wma 1059 oy ovDDN 

D°210 DYN ADDI waN> 

M7223) ADMD ‘PDS “aN5 


nyon) ‘D2 ‘n> 
mbweny myw ‘apa ‘n> 
nidy 2D wan 


mp ‘D3 ‘n> 
yD 

21 

qnwo Pp on 

Joy Aw) pp oI 

pawn dx 

bap 

yy ond ND DIN "Sop yow 

noyn 

sped yy nyy OM nyy met ayer xan 

wndan nsx py Non aay dx 

Dann rom yyod ay 

739 No> yond Avy 

qnn yyod ney 

PIs mw yyod awy 

qn yynd ney 

wynd xd on qpynd nwy 

WWI yO? AwY 

sdy paw samy Maam eripm Syn qow ywod avy 
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APIS Dw wW2 PR 9D NW IN 
wp yuan qow wyod woy ney 

Then follow the additions for the Amidah on the Day of Atonement, 
beginning with the direction :-—xd8 9903 93 NII ANN NDeD od 
Dy) Nd [s. AIA man DY mk] maAN. WTdse od inn FOIE! 
aot omay $5 nx 32 54nd) aqp25) amos abemnd ara omnpsn 
pyyin nxvy'. 

In “M38 17198) 12°75 occur the variations :—[s. nbpy] Sinn, WWTP), 
yyaei, Ans N’2 Iy> op) nox w2dp TaN nox ods Ane v9 
ndioy Sri tbo ™, Tay. 

The Mussaph is introduced with the rubric :—TNN TN 7D ‘ON D923 
ayy qo any 55 Sno wads ‘oxy pnadad yews exon ap wnIn3 
wena dey nbs vow dwn ney ane. 

The Confession of Sins is given in the following wording :— 

yndan nx W285 San, wna Ops, Adan xdar now wsN wowR, 
37 My 99% y9323 13, IZIN9 wan pdpa qn wn ws W433 
p93 wan yD w9Sm WA Ody. MAT IA Aw) APL *DIT 
ow may wn won wION 3 WIT WyeIM NOM) HELD WDA, 
W2ID IA PIS Mw wp yr wy? wa wxoo apy waD Jetp 
poND wD wawpa Xd qniy¥0d wd yoys wand now 29 WMD 
WT WI WHS apy wyp apwdr awd wyaw2 WEN? WYN 37 
POT PT NN YT wyVA OMD2 yA yp Ay wwp yr oy 
PYNYN YN wayn wnny OF wae Y¥IN INN, YT Iw) Dra 
xdy, 7BD) my, 797 5 pp, PIDd pd om, yw do dy yb ndone, 
smo b> dy 325 ro. 


pa ES wxony xon by 
mney mbox 
min Swamp yw23 
nyt a3 
a3 
(m. 5139] my nda2 
mb 73 


mow) NyI3 

[m. y9 noadmy] paw nna 
27 WANA. 

mor ny 

np M3 

pa 

m3 
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3) pina 
navn own ddna 
nD Mvav3 
DynaY NNDw. 
yon wa 
oyty xday yt 
1 Bd 1 dn 13 nd 
313) wns3 ped wxony xon dy 
snv ne53 
yin pws 
nyoa 
yno2) NvDI 
pyr news 
main) w23 
Pee} 
Dy Npd3 
onay nwa 
mor D3 
nyo my3 
by npnpa 
spy nbypa 
yn ney 
yond ovdan syya 
Ay mwpa 
7) nyppy war mdpa 
ny13 
ps7 nya 
MNT Bows 
Dy naw 
nowna3 
ab pnpna 
1 p> 1 Srv 15 nbd 
owe ony “ayn yroxw oon dy 
nxon 
sy mbay 2p 
n>) am 
mnp noo) mipbo 
43) J/F FAD MIN YIN, with the variations :—j"NY MAN) 139 onda ns, 
yrds 99 qe2pd wen 932 125 ondaw mx, on wads qed, ann 
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soa pom yaw mmx 13 1:5 aa ad Sma ud mdp wads + ody dy 
sprybany 7 ONT pr pe. 

inion dyn xa mdr dmv, with the remark :—DX ‘3 oinn yd) 
mdyyoa. 

In ‘nryy2 Ndw IY mdN occur the variations :—711M) 5p), “3Bd 93", 
dyrar sayy oy red ead poamy ep more prsnd en, oy owdmr jo» 
spxpd, ‘ony IND) IPI Ad yd, 421 Jow eM yAbN IAdN 1orDbD 
IMD ANN “ON? yIy ANd ows) wNM. 

In the Neila Prayer, {M12 TNS, that follows, these variations occur :— 
nytind ytdms, wm $3 dyy ymin dy, rat yd, pp pees, 
yTy ANN, AD NWI 71 WMD AD) ION ADD WYN AD OX AD, 
wy 3, MN 1%. 

In nd737 ANN may be noted the readings :—)»M ny $35 Abn pp 
yywe $95 mes) wnxon $25 amSoy, meyd awn, Dyn ANN 
Ds1n “oma, wat WeNs, mimdon mbx, oven Sv jnawns, 
INNS, ON UN ON MONI DID, MY ySTID, md, 4 Tw M2 
ew indi Anka ym wen ods 6 oe non nia pane xd 9, 
maydany 7d mort py pe, indion San oy ea ame ade ndop. 

Then follow WIN wend, with the following variations in the Mussaph of 
th New Moon on week-days: Nywn ow, 1997584) oN Ody naw" 
ADI MN ‘D9MD “HDI TIDD TDN, 19099 7) is wanting, NX 
weer or, asqad, min apd andyny mdyndy nyd nbdaS5$) apsady, 
ody) 09390 and myn, pws nripsds, qoy Seren, py one yap 
ayany iam wren adnan wnny 55> pp men we xany qd 
sean ONw WIPO 4) ND ADD }IIPII Oy MOND Tory ndpn qpd 
Den, 

In the Mussaph for the New Moon which occurs on a Sabbath :—D1'3 
nans mown 530 123 NINA yawn, wy SIM Wan Syn IHL, 
TIIAND and 337" M31 is wanting, MuNby Mmidyd prs? ye pew 
voy ow sspaw wpm Sytan maa qnvna maa qed nynnwady 
nm ssp0, PIB, jnsdAD pao) PID pWoN, MIN OY “DDD AN 
Dy Ara, aN omIaN wud pow wd won 33 dy iawn, napsd) 
wads pod pyooony asdy ompa qow $43 qed oon yep 
wan ndnn any $35 pp ar en eee nay amy imax ndet 
yma5o2 nowy wenn 535, im Ne. 

Then follows 19NMI23 AY MIAN nde NbN with the variations: 
WIP, wyaw, oO Mond Powy nan q22d mam Jp naw 
nya and qesp navy mina Sp nana yoy “wa 9° ADD IPD) 
Den LRN Aw Nae wp 9) ND Nyap On? OwIN wIeD. 

VOL. IV. D 
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Then follow the different insertions in the Amidah ; in the first in- 
stance 13°), with the variants :—ber yeyer 5x) wwp by jen by 
NIT WINYY Yow WIN pbyn bx) NNN, 

Next comes the shortened form of the Amidah, with the remark :— 
MDNVYKW ANN Seno nbpn m25n3 SB WS PINT OY AONHA Nis. 
yo77 ns nytd reads 4 yoann, > men nds, v9yae1 129e7), 
JID OyINA PsPpNH ys ww osipn, Dywan by, NMIyAD, Nd 7yysy 
N’3 APIS) AY Ny $33 AYA MINS 93 yown ANS 737) H]w Pyoyn 
ndpn pow , 

Sax mse oy ons over naa om ‘ow a1 om aw axa ‘5953 
YS, AHOwA MMDyod AD INA MWS ADypon Aoowin nbaxn 
navy say Sap, amd xd, wea ane °. 

For Chanuca the 0°37 by with the readings :—N? jOt31, MIDYwd 
omy, Jn-ni9, 0°99, 7D ANN, Sond. 

In O°D37 by for Purim are these variants :—i7 jt3), YP'd), NIA 
ynsy, vy02 15, 9999 IN. 

Then comes Joseph ben Kimchi’s song, N3? NAY OY (see Zunz, Litg., 
460), with the remark :—19372 MSN 73 DDN ‘ON’ OD NAY ow) 


(compare Juspa Hahn’s YIN *D1’, § 856). 
The verses JMP7¥ for the Mincha occur in the order in which they 
appear in the Psalter, xxxvi. 7; Ixxi. 19; cxix. 142, as in the Sephardic 


Prayer Book. 

Then follows :—}DMD Dip’ ‘ON’ Nava Awan anNd, Now, MINI 
Ren Nya, NOT, RMNT OND, ‘em ayaa, 3 wb Saa3 
body anode} x2a7 eT xnann cwndy javendn epndn 55) 
vray xodyt node xy pin xeetp xdap Sad, pay saw pny 
2m, xp may b20 paren prw, syow35, yon xMyoI patos 
3p) mom. OTP NTO) xed son pan yn Nomdy1 pamby dpa 
PW por bs sand panns7 oypy aynws Andy orp Amdo 
JON OND. 

MAK WwW PNY OAK Taw 9, arn Sapa oy espn mbrnp boy 
jw, MYDD *N3 wpny mm, 21nd pray, pamaw, O'S NB Adam 

ond pow pipon omy syya) AND ppoyy or ond npr 
"yor sox wv $5 py pat aeye $5 Jay omy nop obi XB 

The announcement of the New Moon is thus introduced :—W&" YON'WS 
J VST YIIWa WIN, and the formula contains the following varia- 
tions :—ND wd 733991 Nywnd, pap rami dex, pons $5, Sew 
JOR OND pA wy orderwd, 

dp oy army onde win wn. 
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In 17M are these variations -—myd anow) pews me S> by 
yor Toxrd ord) ond andyndy adyndn, 

pan aeSy yazamy esd oy AA 9 oN qx war Nd ase 
yAz|m dp OW mPa onda oy oN yraw> ow www 43 And 
nadym mynd pea ovtyidy annwds peed Ssw 52 Sy) eby napn 
DIY) YI DY WX AD WOND yOR DON ordw1 ADIad andym 
nnowdy pews may mad mn sywyn os) waren os) wont 
yar ordway noxmy oraw yd). 

At the end occurs the remark WN NAY ANI NIDA N33 DIs'w5 
49572 9) WD AN ‘pA NMI Nd|N wR) ‘ON AWITP WD 
INA Np. 

In pages 83-91 there follows in the central column, surrounded on the 
right and left by DIN" N17) and })3NN, the pieces for Hoshana Rabba, etc., 
in the following version :— 

L—qynd +rivdsa qoynd + ena yd «wads ypynd sopena 
* 777 yoo m3 IN oA pysn ow wy ya por wd ares 
ss32 Im nneve wan ayn men AD ops span wa qyod 
mimba por yd * mmars ra wd-yn ova Awa yea OTA yd 
spayd mnt inv yynd sory nvxo nt oSm pinn ova ony 
wes ans axer an 5:55 10d +p ny cpyn apyn orn + DN 
ova *qndup mow Sp qynd maa nor adadn orn * aarp 
mimvo dyn ova * mpwn nis 19 anno yynd * qndpna yaaun 
wod sam pew wdayn on ¢ mam AoA myzdp wip qynd ¢ npr 
Jy Mow yyod sone w adona poor on * nyo3n 373 DMP 
IWIN DI pS pS mDI2 NN orn‘ oTND 533 

I— mywiod Sx: mywynen os mwas, avend 75 oy, nan 
Myyyen, myownd syns, miyiay opp, myowo nied, ny 
oyownD, mynw? ap, myw 13d enn miyw we, 

TIT. yw JS | ONT Dt, WN, ye. 

IV.—yreion ye syed naa, yen pedo yew pon, 2° 
yerndy, yeawnds xd, ween onw yrind ova, wewnd oy, 
soywin ywerind yon (Y and NM are wanting). 

V.—nona OWN 2 Dp) oxy) 3, Sand, Apryyad ony, oD 
mosiyd, moda Sy pox ndon. 

VL—TND TDW. 

VIL—rny JAN? mW a, “HY Ndds A AD, pax $2 ewD 
qnaw> pov. 

VIIL—n¥3 DIN $ Nw N73 Mn3, naw newH, Ty nono oY 
naw mds, nawd nomps, naed miiws, nawa menpo ov. 

D2 
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IX.—DN MYwIAD; the verse {07 ‘A is wanting, OWIYO FIP" f15M, 
DVD DDY Tp, DDNX *nxyind arps, dD and "W¥ and 7533 are 
wanting. 

x.—7 and imubdnr insp mya an poy pown pon ax ern 

2a mbwn Sx qa mad moat be) yn aD wr /o 
"> Wye novowns nuda WN wtp DY paxzn /D 
a> nord yd. oD ANIN NV. WyA ONIS WH > 
: aD jax ws mda yy y25p3 wspHD OMIAD /D 
> we pn bx ann zaman Noa dds 5 

$ 7D 723N3) yy2 5m yo) TayNsD I3 ADyID ‘3 

> onedpa yy wan yy nan aw Wa 7D > 

ma enw now werd may inyon yaw WD WPD ’D 
on’> mbyna ws om wen nae mbyndn inyen op ayp /o 
27> tn wa on qn awn tb m3 pe ’3 

a> mipennd rb Sen mney aim myn snow 9 

: NIYWIN NIM WN NywIns 

XI.—]US NIN 3 NT is wanting, WWYY", the verse 3? is wanting ; 
sperms anvaxd, qwns Wn 773 Ipy3, Bsns -yy, B39, Wp 
syyna, tReoo Syn qomy qmna nv|adn dn; sox and wim 
are altogether wanting. 

xin—iyn 82 5x: Ry my, pdy, nw, orDDIPND, or 75 yd 
ov %ay Sy prays, oy wi qos), oz ay, oO NDDA, ONY, 
yoy, Spa, ayer soywin xo Se aoe ane onde xaywiny ayers 
FINN WIN ND. 

XIIL.—ovn qynd : ans wax sapern, on dp, wrmpa etpoa xad 
DD MyM pow) OF, ANT AnyT ydsnd oy mevid aS omnsd 
DD wN3, ADDT ND SaND wand, op Sed xdp Arn po, mb> nd 
snondn, op pare sy, pw %S23 AWN, Nod 205, May Twn, 
DD) DYJIN1 O'3°YI WY, the verse NW) is wanting, NI3 YX, OND 
or »y0, Adan $3 pens, o OWI, *n37d orden santa ONO 
py, ame on ny nwo 7 ov dew ons 75 >pw on Ka ‘nd 
D3, M20 ond. 

Then follows SP &) OM, with the reading :-—51ND}, AYwIN. 

Next :—DTay ys wes ayer nde wy win, pan Py, oD? 2 
move, 55 saya, onyw> orprwy, odydpy, mdx, mnpn aw IN) 
nnon 53 yen. 





1 Cod. Halberstam 67, DYDIIA ONWN. 
2Ib., INDY 132 ADdyns> jos dodo. 
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Then follows 8) SX NIVWIN with ONO myn : OD 25 OrDDW, 
82713, O10 Ndw *Sm, O “¥5 pond om prow: pron, adn ydp, 
DD oOVya) on mipend, the verses UN and pox are wanting ; instead 
of 1TPd bx 13Y°U1i) comes throughout NJ nmbym. 

Upon DON AYN follows wad Sip and Iyer yor, M*NMN yrpnd 
yon) Inn, IAM ywN mn, wy wtp Sip wea, na wy wa Sad) 
nd pow dyp, (sic) Tbrd 1119, ANID AdaM, ay nyd N32, DID 
ns tad, men bo sa, mops xd ay qt, Paxnd my ov, 
nergy, WW od mywn apn. 

After W218) W3D comes JOY NX AYN, with the remark : Dowd sy 
“ID DIN) TW. 

iN 'N with the variant 19MIN 7285. 

In NM OPA DW, in accordance with Jer. Yoma, IV. 5, the beginning 
runs :—YOM) DY MINd voy yn oD ADL Owe MND LoL ‘TD 
nynsed yrnoy Maar ya ADI May mde AON MID y 20d 
pnpym vaya pb aptn yo Ap y2 apd ta wn Nd0 won Sor, 
nyrypy, mardp, prop, porpp py avo xd on xndn pap, wn oon 
PNY, YD, ION ON), AND, AON is wanting, ANY, Od WY OID 
pry nd Amn nav bv oy navn, 793 55, 723°7°23 is wanting, 
mben, ordwa ae wy nay 9. 

As ‘OPM DID was also recited on week-days, the remark follows :— 
PVN pV aon Me pmy Nanw. 4K adn ANd pnw Sino 
woe avws prymd moos ornwad nay Spay +d ann (Kerith. 65) 
mono Sap nm ION AYwD ANID. ON TD 9 DyDy Xd wa 
ym Ava PID IN AYN ADIN DW KW I’R AND ayn 
proxy xbe nn ao coy Sy ots ps wast by ap mana 
mony 73 yee ae 9d mee vw reupn xd wat 5a) nw S503 An 
sy mya py navy? sonny omar xd) ew pay 729 228 IA 
NDI 72 MUTT. 

Then follows:—b33 xd waa ppt px, D7 jOwWI is wanting, 
nao xanw d:aw3 9n I¥3, NN is wanting, Adynn Syawa om, ED 
meny xem, wan Stn, AD! PN PED, (NTA, °NDIN, YN PONT ne 
43 PIN VR TWN. 

On Psalm xx. follows }"¥> 82), with the remark :-—n¥305 MIN pe 
NID PR VND TEP TID AN PX ANS MNdRwA ANN 3 OX +d 
Sip 50)’ 7 (a line below this has been cut off by the binder). 

In wy N23) are the variations -—ndy is wanting, 1'tD, Mynwy 
wna, pnawo7 2D yn, ddyd op, dys, 995 add yn den 
nbsp yn573 Joy dy ayreen, qyod ody anda qs meyd, xdy 
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ney 253 ow) 3%), p30 PST FY 739, AAW WWId MI AIwIw ID 
wod Op IY OY Kan odiyn vn, 

On Psalm Ixxx. follow the verses—1¥\Y (Isa. viii. 10), SN by (Prov. 
fii, 25), TIP? WY °D (Isa. xlvi. 4), wr YT Kings viii. 57-60) and 
pnyn 55 °> (Micah iv. 5). 

For Chanukah follows Psalm xxx., Ff P1932 ION’ 7313NI; then “? *N% 


43 13 and INI ‘0 Ps. lxxix. with variations arising from quotations 
being made by heart, thus -—1mSaN1 apy? ns 15N 3 and “ °° at the 


end. 

Then 573M), in the form—non>) xoby xeand nyt 9! ny ny 
xeep ado xddowdy aber amp soand) xen prandy xenp 
mnyra ssined sows sandy waned) sawn aso nh spyndy 
PON Ay pr AM!) y3 ANPWD Nos AMIDSp Poon AMP 
$599 pynvay paas. 

After JON YON follows 39 dy, ppows pavtodn syndn dyn, 
$53 95, DIPD NMYYDD wOMAT STON NaN pad) pnd, NDwaI ND 1D 
49 yxy ora ond sOPN|r RNY". 

In D377 837) for Mondays and Thursdays occur the variations : "* INN), 
yop Pom, wy, Aon Syyy 9D WIN 4 FONT NT 


poym wap wer mds awn, manynh, wmows xd) nwyn, 
mony; is wanting. 


ww, wow, 15D apm, Spa mow, wyny oye Sw? Joy nN 
min prvns 3, qenpo Sx wa yop, wneow max, ann Sy, 5 
yoxn $> mex yao wna, wed wenn wae 4% Ane 1D 
wan wad ws wa TT ‘eyo ow, ANN wR 4% ANN 
WayP ANN wInn wm. Se A ONT ON, eID 
ow qnd and »> and pin are wanting, pry wewim, dwo, mx 
mimdpn, ow °D wweIM wn, OMe is wanting, pwyn dx, 
4235p ww, My NYA YO prin by), ADIN ‘aw IBID 3IND, 
Ja 13, 93997993939 ANN Spa yor, ‘NX pom, mD3 yon, 
pow qow yond wey ney om adi ton 3591 DDN TIN NIT AN *3, 
spa, beady sspon Satan qowyynd sapy mp 
yond aman, wawn Ss, yagi sanearn Sx) wen 
von Sersa9a0p yawean bey sae tea 29DeN oe 
bo bx any nya yan pnin Sey sa¢neons ad. yp, 
WON DIN, DX TX D171 PIN Pos PR, ww won wywimn, 
PN PD NYP AM Mon nop, BN new, > MN woD TOM 
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ew OY ANN, OND MD), 102 9D, TO WNOM *D WD wAM, 199 PN ON 
pis ove, 325 my 3ND0 137° AY AyD Ww MyA 
ADIN. YDNIA, WIN Joy °D, wM¥peA nas 55, *sw3, THD, 
amo on Seaway 55 Sy qipy yn oan) NON INN?» 
Sp sand ox 13 10d xd wnnyd pom ino, Jor ov pm, 
DDyp Won oO” S33 ODN) IPS 39D. 

The third column of the pages, whose outer columns contain D!M" Ni), 
include the following passages: Psalms xxv.; iii.; vi.; xv.; xxiii. ; xxix.; 
iv., with regular omission of the superscriptions, These Psalms stand 
in place of 337 TN"), Then follows under the designation 1D Nwpa 
Maimfini’s Prayer :— 
ayn rw onda nds ad pnnnr mane wi ox Dad 
osin om $y oa qad wmnn od ap wrx wnpty by xd 1 
MD) TD) WAM WW NON “WI MD 7372 ADD PIAdS ‘OND AD 
mren oven nwa wd) apiyn % spawn Wns [1.12901] 
xd end mpd pein 2D w'nDIP MBI IND!K BD 19D 
mov 9D Pox 2p vnds ond onndsn nwa nds wen onnd nyp 
yoy mwy cwve wa px one aw mdi now wx Syd 129 
mnbany JINN toy pwnd qavaa sy Sy nnwsny “o> qow ind npiy 
ov> ox 1D Iw ma mew ox dowd xd qnmon tndad 3b pone 
mod snow bmn pon Sy naa pn qed 99 1d 9d 99 935 xd cwnp 
by nen opm wp Sx yen Se o> oe ommdee 3 ee on mo 
ovd maw wey tion Sia arm avn pwd aa ndp inxon Sen wes 
mow sim an ta nd nnbdpy sow pnd man wn omyon mtn 
Sy apo qow tp nds amd anxn bey awn mawpn Ando 4 
ov Sin ry. 

Then come the additions in the }}JNN for Mondays and Thursdays with 
the superscription *y'pm) %Y. 

In pan are the variations :—3y5 inn mx, X¥D 151 wWawna, sand, 
noo, 0 Sx wmaw xd witpmr Sys3n qow, ndmn pm, was 


pr. 
’ Before ‘Y MDIN, the verse beginning with J has preserved the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the whole. 

wry mad a3" OMI IY IND 1D BND WED 1H TBYI jn") 
so ome xd Sean ow mx 552) mnyay AN pn wD aw Ndr 
insvn Sx (Cp. MVD AY, § 220. In Zunz, Litg., 299, wrongly 33.) 

In pp) are the variations :—pmnoN MN DYOYN, OW IW 
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In yt) xd y2MDN) occur the readings :—"nn nyidn ww pox 
yyy pK oD Sx ay ows mam wD wndt °D JOM IIDIpY 
‘wn 4 NM DANY IwowAd Yew yD ANI SN AMEy 
wep oO ww Won wen oy ND WwAY 3. 

The passage that next follows, D'SN JN by, has these changes :— 
mywim qo oe Sy min wo 2p anon Sx min, and then 
again: 43) -non 5x) DYN JNM Sxy now TON 31 o'AN TN bx, 
49 905 wy aw > 4 py me bom ‘ow pinna ¢n’> NYMD 
‘yn mynd swe. 

The right hand columns of pages 92-95 are occupied with the prayer 
for the conclusion of Sabbath, > jn. The passages bun qxdon, 
yy'= II Mw BWI, Ndvw1-7973 PAN 9D are wanting. 

In front of 5x TWN is interpolated NE/Pwn (Deut. xxvi. 15). 

In place of AN3 NN follows before YU'3 Syne Joshua i. 8, 9, and 
before INYN ANY %5 Isa, li. 10 is inserted. 

The pieces 3PY’ M3 and j3M)* 935 WN are wanting. 

In 2°) N23 the reading is: yd ovde 7b ordw wr 33, Tb we da) 
pide is wanting. 

On the left-hand columns of pages 92-5 follows naw by with the 
following variations:— "5X DOIN p Sand oynnen ony connn 
DN MINI “NID MINH O'NOY AD AND AWD WA mp OF 
bse Sy os$annoy apdimy ann sain nay mba ona pps owes 
ymax Sax: covown say Soy di oasis mad) apn ren nd 
sade may oan ae “25pm 12S bp 2nd onnnwnr owns 
yyewp onay 55 oy on OMY AN SINT OTN OdNA 
yao 3S) pms sews $5) on ody wee, 521 paxm poem inemp 
comwa $5 > Am myom “NSnm Adana mam main Adan 
saam ceaym web 525 xenon abymon andor 95 poxa 
Soa Seam sin ta weds Som nym avan odem ona pada 
sey masa mds ads ssn Soa mew wm 55 Sy phn 
yor qand yp pr b> mda0) 53 son $5 myn 55 pnd Dana 
repay dan mbx par ody ay mad ain yma wn ed 
mova S23 imado onn sna. mw nee Syep onwa mas 
nis mdan peed ayp per pp pas ynindasds ameady indands rind 
yoy Anaya a mdwnnr msdn 55 Sy adam asia 55 by penn 
yor oypnr omen ymax 1125 1b) intayd warp wpdnd sana wwe 
comm we 735 San wen compo wx nine) Drpy wR IDM 
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pax) 1235 nox Inx ps) woe NI 1D NON par aw %39301 
nna ‘ns> wn. 

Then the direction ody jx nde Soa sw 13 95 mp2 [}2] ov 
j317 "pips 43, 

Then follow the verses Ps. cxxxiv. 3; viii. 10; xvi.1; Ixvii.2; Exod. 
xxxiv. 6; Ps, xxv. 17; oxxiii.1,2; xxiv. 5; Isa. xxiii, 2—D73); Ps, xxvii. 
9-—101 ; xxv. 1; cxxxii. 17; 1 Chr. xxix. 11—T)N); Isa. lvii. 19, from 
DY2Y onward. At the end occurs the remark : }*2\ ‘1DB) PID b> 51D. 


JON. 
Then follows for Mondays and Thursdays during the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence a poetical interpolation for })3NN, with the introductory observation: 


2.82 DIN “por ‘ON’ ‘awn DY MwY3 
D3 Mw yD. onyN priya mwernd yp? qov vowan 
Sond meme mun pa oom tn ow ew $5 mot pepe qd 
INN * NY ADDN) Pov “Wy? ADDN) | MUN MIDI NS MNYD 
mmapn ony wesd omni pon * men DD INDY OB INDNI 
29nd inand pny mpana yaw ont Sx ont mamind imbydn + nw 
"wR IN nptyy or wd ynpIy DIO Nps) AND Joy vw’ 9 
*ptann pind oye yan Sx + ond) ny yom nia’ Dn * DIP 
yw Oo ws wx mon ana bey std meyna Se erp 
yay nbaa * ennm) pan As) | ONY NYDN THN na 
‘wana xd DAT Tap PND APOND PR * TP Jaw? ODT Mrsina 
‘wont pon inaw wen opr ‘em ‘ay swe and cwK 
nbp owen oma AainNA yo ‘etn Ya Spa9 JAN on wn 
mor enw oven Seno mxiwn yo sem yD MD TIN eT 
oie dy spin ya seme ovawa San qos ayn 
naan md) yy 2b DMD *nyay YAN TDN PND PIN Map + OT 
DP OD) OD NOM pwomon sawn vax vaN * OND ovens 
minvoyda «om ovo a DD? OYDINY * OND ‘AVAN ADDD * NON 
yy ya tay ony xd nor ome ods 1S NT DMD 
723 ps now so pew Sx awd qray any + onay 
soi ar ndia mn ae ar er anes Swa smynd wane yndy + mya 
Non JoOwS NOP AVP? OW 973d AN DDD IN! * TW AWE 
by Syom) + many a3 sDIMD wr AMD A And epnd sop 
wy Sy mp owe ey mpp mp Xda qwna osdinn ova 
yy tayyn > wp apo pan oy saam pon qr aan ony ow 
> ¢ sand) arind sownd anp an tay mn Mp) ore JaND D1D) 
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sx S55 onvm ado nod nme) Toone bin a DY yor 
o'ssn ards be) Gna 22 Jn oda oda qn DY 
pa yomy oa Sy ox ovdmo opps onp o’onw) on ONIN? OND 
yon oxdy yprd oe ww xd ods Sioa a9 ann os odw one 
yor Syn qow nemp Sy odes mun weve xd aon sen ony 
mn dy Siom odoin oonin tp onady wps ody O23 
my pbyn $3 sae weninedy wenn oon 53 oe 
mis wa mys cee ‘yen ad udp pom on Ryn mys 
ARWO NNN MANwIN wAIM AYA AWA Wy wyEwNd AYIN 
myn ana o3 mune) mymp myindy apes mma mds * mya 
sabe) say Seat amyd com ayisn ape» nds nen 


Then follows Ps, cvii. 2-32 (v. 12, }0Y2 3ND%), and next :— 
AY YI DWM PD ION ¢ DTD opin sna 95nd oD InN 
: (Lev. xiii. 9) jon $x am OWN. AIAN 5 
DM OD OP OnwY oy OD On 29 OmMd Op day | 
yd ayo nbn mins ned wo prx[a] 25 owdn nays 
: (Num. xxxii. 32) 


ND JNNWD Jed Pra pnw Sapp snpo maw ynn[yyd my 
3 (Deut. xviii. 15) pyown vox pads % 95 op» sD JNND ID" 
sy now yada sn PN wr ee ee ry wm ee Te 


$ (Ps, xlvi. 5) 

MOBON NB MID AN MIN_Y ADIN MIN WT YY Aw Aw apy 
pad mwa pede ne pw man abm wat mds ynney 
¢ (Cant. iv. 11) 

synp yma 55 saw Sapp nv Sapp Saip oy pn San Saan wp 
: Ger. 1. 8) pe¥ HD OMS N(*)) NY DMD PID * 533 

nena 01255 bw nwadnd nwa ond man nen vp) nvdp ons 
383] ONIN) OND Of] xnwEr of] mvp pen nvdp 
: (1 Chron, xii. 2) joya(o](1) Siw [neo] 1. orynay 

sy pndsa ode A> OND OND IMD ON. On 193 pin 
: (Ps. Ixxviii. 12) «my Aw OM¥D INA NOP wy onIaN 

mn POM JY Wav3 Poon Porn mwavn poms yop novt 
: (Ps. xxvii. 21) IAN) AWD WD JOY IN¥D 

Y35¢ *NBD 9 DY PAXS WN aN aNd Sn saw) vax wep 
: (Prov. vii. 17) poop) mbm wo 
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pynosd nnn pma3 om nD’ ‘DMN 72 AMT JOD PON 
$ (Prov. xx. 27) yoa sn 55 wen oo now [4] (onde) wD DD! 
naxt oy $33 estway inva spy 7b aw ny qow nde 
syar * Bbw omibad pee owe yaa +295 ao on ony + mine 12d 
S929) me AD IM 82 PD ANNA IT ¢ aND ION TION ND 
yom toby sana nin yes + mpm nyo ayd bx an 
“pbs) pms Jona DW NN) OW ON IN aN 
spy wax oye smyer Sy Sin saw ow mined odo 
ney ayn) qm ond now + papn qina odo : vax oda pon 
be Soyo ma says) em mop mw ce + dso San naan AN 
Mav INN * mvOW mann aK wad sa wy (A) maw * obwn 
byanpa aw) xow 325 + andpy nw nay wep Sno : ame one 
mx ond °am ne OW!" on wR was aawpn “dp wen awa 
yoo Pyar mdend oo ay omiw : 2D 29 MIDI * DINO TTI 
pxvand omer voy mS aya onan Sip Se map: xrannd pnd 
wend spy emp :2dma oa TD AYIM) * a{pan 7S awn mpty 
yoy ow S53 quem sms my 39a) nya nuax xd +d PAN 
sam nym qb nan 7b tombs ody pian qoiby : saz) 797 yon 
snoan onvm ssawa ps wy qb wee ¢anpni on yp anon 
SIN WN IPH Wy m2 MP NPY fF eDWaM MM on Od © ON 
:yaqp ondn sonn nasa ¢ near sn day ondp : 5S pm wie 
yep wr pON 3 '22w3) Mpa nwa +76 AnN Ada) AD 
:aawm ny qow mdusx * ayo 


After the verse Psalm cxl. 14, follows :— 
samo Syma Se onn pow °> * ara ov S53 me ADIN 
sacar Syta Sx ta xd imo ¢ awia mona qxns 55m a 
mar 73 Sx Soy 55 Reed on enn vow 55 Sy San dia 
2 /ar 993 Sy arte xd Sad mwas) naa oN Ay ons 
99) 792 ON A Tw AN NEN wd ¢ AN mM An 
2/12 Ss ee ypIN sw ¢ men 1b mada + a7 553 pox 
702 Se pa pn Ind3 ¢ mY OMDY IMMA * VIN DW S53 OMT 
210 43 5 nydy ova ap xen OD myn pow by ann 
200 979 Ss ry xd wd wp ¢ aino 55 aN ¢ mn new Dy NAD 
310 913 See maa xd mando ans + mys 55 pet + mae 55 and am 


3437 1a See yede rw pres nn vids + wed ops wars 
$y 12 Se ame oN wa * ANI AD ¢ NAIM sewn 
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2/9 799 See dw yd pe saan S52 aden imsdp 
2472 5x opr S53 yey * man AN ox ¢ oBoNd Son ayi9 
2/0112 Se opyp $5 Sy qb + avd 9S gn oa om NIN IND 
24993 5x mondo eer naa sme am ns nedes yn now 
2707992 58 cena yer S> pa 2 wp 727 * wm Now indwe 
299) 992 5x 12999 Dray OWA ¢ wen ABD 177 * 12'nd 553 NIA py 
927793 Sse oe mm nya * awd ome sina» dp 
2990 193 See ede mrase xd + ar ows ¢ edo op ox ni 
299172 5 min aq nn * md pox xd meas naw 
210 793 See vdeby an pees me pe eed ¢ ord aban 
2/3792 Sy x59 wytad apo poe tina ey avon 99 mrt per aan en 
2799792 58 mer eas Sit + meee yee ys meena mdr men 
2/0 193 5x5 Som owt op mp ep nawa * S$px ews iwidp 
2/0072 Sx eet oad seen sw mos om + 9Sp aw ones) oN 
> (Ps. v. 9) 4395 BS seen wy wn NPIS. 93M) ‘N35 

DON ‘yota) maa mpm + Sy Sx mo ps na Sy Soe ay 
nsin wipe ma *> mae ows Sy ops Dw ¢ A pina ADR DW 
Sx psd movin 
(Ps. iii. 4) (wR OND N35 “Wa yD YANN) | “pia “yaw 
(Ib. xxii. 20) pean smmivd smb pran Sx 4 Ans 
(Ib. vi. 5) JON ond sen wer nydn naw 
(Ib. xxiv. 5) dyn oma Soo[1] ean mee nes 
(Ib. ix. 10) pa¥3 mnyd awe qd awe on 
(Ib. cxviii. 16) osm mony 9 yO” mM "491 
(Ib. xxx. 11) aw mn nm Sap wow 
(Ib. xvi. 5) Sa Join Ans ‘pon noo 
(Ib. xxviii. 22) 990 prin xr rads awn be 
(Ib. liv. 6) we? *smina > any onde man 
(Ib. Ixii. 2) "nw 30D 9D (WEI mot onde Sy oN 
(Ib. vii. 18) yoy’ DY mI IpI¥a 9) TT 
(Ib. vii. 10) pan Sa qow WIN AD DTN 
(Ib. xxxiii. 22) qb ysbmy swes wvdy  sHon on 
(Ib. xviii. 29) ‘SYM ANDY ND NN ANN *D 
(Ib. xviii. 50) OMe ORD) ONI2 TN 7D Sy 
(Ib. xviii. 47) yer oAdN ON HY WIAD on 


1 Cf, Steinschneider, Cat. Miinchen, No. 401c, p, 185. 
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(Ib. xxv. 6) mon dw 1D yIDM FON 7D 

(Ib. xxi. 15) ANN SN MON ONMYSD Poy ON) 
(Ib. xxiii. 5) paxn nxdp IDM Daw APIY 3mMN 
(Ib. xxxiii. 10) DY MAWND NIN OW Nyy wen 
(Ib. xxxv. 5) AmYT  yNdor mn Ed pros mY 

(Ib. xxv. 1) ‘omd mx ond) vay ne AIM 

(Ib. Ixxi. 4) pom Swe Aa yen tw ‘0bp indy 
(Ib, xxxiii. 18) y7ONd ordSmd pow Se py man 
(Ib. xci. 9) Jo now roy conD ” ANN °D 

(Ib. xxxvii. 4) 735 mbsxwn 3b nn» Sy aownm 

(Ib. exv. 11) N17 DIY OW 3 IND. ND 

(Ib. li. 3) *(YWE AND JON 3M TONS ods 100 
(Ib. xliv. 5) apyy mune my ono v25o NIT ANN 
(Ib. xxxix. 8) em 95 ondmn  onyp AD Ann 

(Ib. Ixxi. 12) AYAM ond OD pan dx obs 
(Ib. Ixxv. 8) om an See ar pew omdsx °3 

(Prov. iii. 26) 33% bx ween qp23 AM 19 

(Ps. cix. 30) °>5mNX ODT PND) HI IND TT 
(Ib. exiii. 2) pw an AMY JNAD ' DY ont 

(Ib. exiii. 3) ny Somp wan Iw wow mine 

(Ib. cxviii. 5) MY AMI IW AY UNNI IN jp 

(Ib. Ixxi. 17) NOB. WIN ADA TUN MHP NIMS Onde 
(Ib. exviii. 17) 7) AWD WON mM Dd MIN Nd 

(Ib. evi. 1) y7OM Dowd vd aw 1D > yA 

(Ib. ex. 2) IN DDN wD I OID ” »ydn 
(Ib. exl. 8) pwa ova ‘wend mop nine ny 

(Ib. exiv. 3) apm pe indtad) we Sdinnr » Sysa 

(Ib. exlv. 8) Ton $93) DDN TN DID pon 

(Ib. exlv. y) wr $2 $y yor S25 ar 

(Ib. exlv. 14) “Eyam S95 pin “Spin S25 qr 
(Ib. exlv. 10) paIDI2" I[Y]}VOM Pero 53» aw 
(Ib. Ixvii. 2) ASD ‘MN YD IN? 139979" WIM DNDN 
(Ib. Ixviii. 33) Ad’ yor ONdNd MW poNT Mma>oo 
(Ib. Ixxi. 2) sywam spre mos men wydam woyn 4npIy3 
(Ib. Ixxi. 5) “ny oma inde ompn  ANK 13 

(Ib, Ixix. 2) YI WDD IND 1D DPN wT 
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(Ib. xei. 2) 12 moa ‘Abs ino von > sw 

(Ib. Ixxvii. 14) pnb S913 Sx 1 ont eps ody 
(Ib. exix. 159) 9M JIOMD MIAN FT NPH 1D ANT 
(Ib. exxiii. 3) 13 WAY 37 1D YIN DIN 

(Ib. xviii. 48) ‘MAM oy ra %S mips yn den 

(Ib. Ixxxvi. 3) DY bs NPN or » 9 999N 

(Ib. xeviii. 2) ynpty ya NaN syd ne yeTNA 

(Ib. exxi. 5) qo oY Sy aby snow 

(Ib. exxi. 7) we) me mm I 59D Ow 

(Ib. exxi. 8) DOW TW ANY IND) INNY THe 

(lb. exxviii. 4) NV 933 JVI’ 7D 9D AIA 

(Ib. cxi. 1) in OW NOS 35 S33 ATR 

(Ib. ix. 12) »mbSy ovoya roan prs (n)aen > nr 
(Ib. x. 1) ma¥a minvd odyn prima noyn and 

(Ib. xxiv. 5) ww smd mND ApTy) ’” AND ADI Ne 
(Ib. xeiv. 12) dN NNO AY DYN WR IIT wR 
(1 Mos. i. 1) Pam ney DMOwWA Me oYpdN ND NwNII 


To this is appended, on p. 97, Menachem ben Machir's Bikkur ‘NIAN A 
x13 NID WD pp, of which, however, only the first four verses 
are quoted ; the last two are wanting (Zunz, Lit., 159). 

On the leaf that separates the Siddur from the continuation of the 
Ez Chayyim, } an m2>n, Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn’s M'¥ DON 
pon (Zunz, ib, 290), which here forms the acrostic 3123 VY) DMN, is 
written in another hand, while the associated Form of Grace, also inscribed 
DDN, for use at a Circumcision ceremony, JIN WS NIT OMI is intro- 
duced on pp. 98 and 99a. (Cf. Auerbach, DAIN N35). 

As belonging to the Siddur, the Form of Grace after Meals may be 
quoted from the 771YO ‘nN. A comparison with the ordinary form dis- 
plays the following variations :— 

a3, jm OM, 25 son Sx aa won Nd Syn yaw 
pro, $95 aon pan, x2 mma 555. 

ws J, DMD PIND nNsiny dy, na by, qar¥5 opm bmn, 
cv Soa amex, por, tn b> mas, 75 maiay qb ym we 
mea miairon Spy porn by. 

b> Syn adn yaa pw pes Sn qo oder Sy weabds om 
mio “apm Sean oman Sn amen at ons msde bn yon oe 
wear inde wiped weorpn, worn Se, xd on) wE monn od 
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minos wip wy ode mand sun odwh esa xdy onanda od 
pyownyy 3) wy p¥ OND » ND 19D. 

wertp 12 WI Db waN Sen, aA INA Tdpn Sen, Saw 
voor ain do xin od soy aid sem ain ad ap ano 
ao 535 mdwhy ond ‘ndym adsmr md wd who. san. 

YIRI) DWI FIN’ NIT porn is wanting. NEN’ NIA, WAN 
psd wodihy nous, vaanp pay iva Syn pra Soy wae 
yonon mynd mond raeaw $3 5epw abyy abynd 
yoay 07 apa? xin Mon OT ona y95oa3 na RIA 
wat mipim moasy Sera 195 now xin nin qipwa 
nana now aan ‘nan sey atin myips paps Seon 
mr mas, nde xin jorncnion is wanting here, mx “tn ‘an bya 
‘oo 1 owe 53 me inva net, jor ‘on aody maaan’ 45 
mn pda mn nan Syn way ade “mwa wade pd ayn on 
we der Se yd “arp ombdyn yn yoo wan adwh odor Syy 
ANYO pA AVANT MNON 37 OW Wd spt Se AeYDS 
ma xe obey miwnd sane mor yoy rind) ompn obw sun 
pabx ows so Soe jn xyon wer nds neo mpty) 4% mag 
meow me aw mpd yoo aid we Nn ‘non oN) 
772) Down AX aA NIK AN 2d mn|N awd Tr KII7 dN 
wa woo nme Ins 55. 
cby avy ypnia ain, ‘ox’ xdy ma 22 TON’ DY OND ON 
IMI JD IR WPNI WT dow ‘own San. 

12 TOM TAI wR 3D IND IODD wba TOR 

OWT II Iw Oa. Rd NOMD PRD ‘erp nN IND 
aw 59(5) nom xd. 

The Grace to be used at weddings entirely agrees with that in common 


use. Of the joyousness that prevailed on those occasions, two poems 
which were sung thereon, are sufficient evidence. These are Samuel 


Chasan’s 7393) VY (Zunz, Litg., 465 and 728) and Isaac’s ONN p32" 
(ib, 554), which occur in the Machzor Vitry. 


DaviID KAUFMANN. 
Note.—The Rev. Dr. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi, informs us that he intends 


to edit the whole of the MS. of the work 0"N YY, which the preceding 
article introduces to our readers.—Ed. J, Q. R. 
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IMMANUEL DI ROMI, A THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
HEBREW POET AND NOVELIST. 


In the present essay a short sketch will be given of the 
life and works of Immanuel di Romi, commonly called 
Immanuel ben Shelomoh, and reference will also be made 
to his literary and friendly relationship to Dante Alighieri, 
the famous author of the Divina Commedia. It ought, 
however, to be stated at the outset that although Immanuel 
was the composer of several Italian sonnets, he owes his 
fame as a writer of charming verses and novelettes chiefly 
to his principal Hebrew work, called Machberoth, The 
latter, apart from its literary value as a most interesting 
and entertaining book, is at the same time the chief source 
from which information has been obtained about its 
author’s biography. But, as such, the volume is not always 
quite trustworthy, as certain facts mentioned there have 
hitherto not been fully authenticated, and would indeed 
seem to be more fictitious than true. Modern Jewish and 
Christian writers, however, among whom Graetz and Giide- 
mann may especially be mentioned, have most ably 
utilized the old and new material at hand, and, thanks to 
their fruitful labours, a more complete and trustworthy 
sketch of the life and works of the object of this essay can 
now be drawn. 

According to Graetz’s ingenious combination of dates and 
circumstances, (comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, B. vii. 
Anmerk. 3), it would seem that Immanuel was born in the 
year 1265, which is, by a remarkable coincidence, the same 
year as that of Dante’s birth. Immanuel’s parents, Solo- 
mon and Justa by name, belonged to a renowned Jewish 
family, called Ziphroni, and occupied a most honourable 
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position in the Jewish community of Rome. They bestowed 
great care on their son’s early education, and engaged most 
efficient teachers to superintend his studies in Hebrew and 
in secular subjects. One of his earliest teachers was Ben- 
jamin ben Yechiel, a clever physician and a great Hebrew 
scholar, who made him acquainted with the works of 
Maimonides. Later on, he was taught by a relative of his, 
Leone Romano by name, who held the post of Hebrew 
instructor to Robert, King of Naples, and was also the 
translator of the works of Albertus Magnus and of Thomas 
Aquinas. Another teacher of his was Judah Siciliano, 
author of several pretty Italian poems, who cultivated in 
his pupil’s mind a taste for poetry and belles lettres. Through 
these teachers, who were all received on terms of equality 
in the best Christian society at Rome, Immanuel often 
came into contact with the members of a secret literary and 
political society, called “ Young Italy.” These members 
were all young men of education and talent, and their 
object was to propagate liberal ideas among their less 
enlightened countrymen, and to induce them to shake 
off the yoke of the dominant church, by which they 
were just then most heavily pressed. Dante, during 
his stay at Rome, used to attend the meetings of the 
society in question, and there young Immanuel seems to 
have first entered on a friendly relationship with the 
great Italian bard, by whose genius and amiable personality 
he was powerfully attracted. In favt, he had so many 
points in common with Dante, that one would be inclined 
to believe that he took him for his model. Fate, too, has 
so moulded part of their life and their ultimate death, that 
some resemblance between their careers is at once recognis- 
able. Both Dante and Immanuel, who while in the prime 
of life had occupied a most prominent position in society, 
were obliged at an advanced age to go as poor wanderers 
into exile, and both died and were buried far from their 
native place. From a literary point of view, they also 
resembled each other, but of this more will be said later 
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on. I shall also have to refer to some recent publica- 
tions, which tend to prove that Dante, on his part, also 
entertained friendly feelings towards Immanuel. The 
following two lines that occur in Parad. (verses 80 and 81), 
show that their author must have been favourably disposed 
to the race from which Immanuel had sprung. They run 
thus :-—— 


“Uomini siate, e non peccora matte, 

“Si ch’il giudeo voi di voi non rida.” 
(Act ye as men, and not as stupid cattle, 
Lest the Jew in your midst will scorn you.) 


It is not known whether Immanuel ever underwent any 
special training to obtain the qualification to practise as a 
physician. At any rate there is no doubt that he was 
actively engaged for a number of years in his native town 
as a medical practitioner, and that in that capacity he 
enjoyed general confidence and respect. On reaching man- 
hood, he married the daughter of Rabbi Samuel, President 
of the Jewish community of Rome, whose functions seem 
to have been religious as well as secular. That conjugal 
union was a most happy one, and husband and wife 
remained strongly attached to each other in life-long affec- 
tion. Immanuel considered his wife a model of womanhood, 
as one who, notwithstanding her great beauty and personal 
attractions, was extremely modest and unassuming, and he 
sang her praises on most occasions on which he referred to 
the fair sex. With the exception of the untimely death of 
their only son Moses, which naturally caused Immanuel 
and his wife intense sorrow, nothing occurred during the 
greater part of their married life that could have seriously 
interfered with their happiness and contentment. In his 
leisure hours, Immanuel continued to enlarge his acquain- 
tance with books treating of grammar, exegesis, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, philosophy and Kabbala, and acquired 
at the same time some knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic. Occasionally he wrote essays of varying length on 
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some of the subjects named above, but his most favourite 
occupation was the composition of verses either in his 
native tongue or in Hebrew. In the latter language he 
especially excelled when he wrote rhymed-prose (my*>x), 
although his other poetical pieces are also pretty and 
attractive. In the year 1315, when Immanuel was just 
fifty years old, he succeeded to the office of his father-in-law 
after the latter had been assassinated by a band of robbers 
whilst travelling in the country. In his new position as 
the spiritual head of the Jewish community of Rome, he 
enjoyed a continuance of his popularity, and his kindness 
of heart, and his great literary attainments procured 
for him a vast number of admirers and friends. Nay, 
his fame as a scholar and a writer of rhymed-prose and 
poetry spread even as far as France and Spain, where 
his Hebrew compositions were eagerly read and greatly 
appreciated. 

But suddenly some unlucky event happened in Im- 
manuel’s life which changed his previous happiness and 
prosperity into misery and indigence. The same man 
upon whom fortune had hitherto bestowed her most 
gracious smiles, was obliged at a very short notice to break 
up his comfortable home, and, somewhat like his friend 
Dante, to go out into the world as an exile and fugitive, 
in search of a scanty livelihood, and of a night’s lodging. 
The rea] cause that produced this unexpected catastrophe 
has as yet not been clearly explained. According to 
Immanuel’s own version of the matter, he had been security 
for some pretended friends of his, and the latter failing to 
redeem their obligations, he himself was obliged to satisfy 
the demands of the creditors. Being thus reduced to the 
utmost poverty, and no longer able to maintain his previous 
independent position in the community, he emigrated and 
turned his back for ever on the scene of his unmerited 
misfortune. This explanation, however plausible it may 
appear, does not throw any light on the mystery that still 
remains in respect to Immanuel’s forced resignation of 

E2 
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the post he held in the Jewish community of Rome. But, 
it would seem that there were among his flock several 
fanatics, who may have nourished in their mind a secret 
hatred against the author of erotic poems and of other 
compositions in which certain religious rites and customs 
of the Jews were lightly spoken of. Now, so long as he 
had ample means at his disposal, and was independent of 
the community, these fanatics dared not attack him publicly. 
They took, however, advantage of his monetary embarrass- 
ment to denounce him as an unbeliever and heretic, who, 
in their opinion, was unfit to occupy with decency the 
important post he held, and they ultimately succeeded 
in bringing about the deposition of Immanuel. 

But, whatever the explanation, the fact remains un- 
disputed that Immanuel left Rome as a prematurely aged 
and broken-hearted man, and that he wandered about for 
some time with his wife from place to place until he 
arrived in Fermo, a town situated in the district of Ancona. 
There, a wealthy and liberal-minded man, Benjamin by 
name, who happened to be a great admirer of Immanuel’s 
poems, took him and his wife into his house, and _pro- 
vided for their wants. But this happiness did not last 
long, for after a while Immanuel experienced some new 
troubles which again turned the current of his life into a 
straitened channel. In the year 1321, death removed from 
his side his dearly beloved wife, the faithful partner of his 
joys and sorrows, and about the same time died Dante, his 
model and friend. Bosone da Gabbio, a renowned lawyer 
in his time and a common friend of Dante and Immanuel, 
on learning the melancholy facts just narrated, sent to the 
latter the following lines as a token of his deep sympathy 
and grief :— 


BosoNE TO THE JEW MANOELLO AFTER DANTE’s DEATH. 


Two lamps of life have just waxed dim and died, 

Two souls for virtue loved and comely grace ; 

Thou, friend, must smile no more with fair bright face, 
But weep for him, sweet song’s and learning’s pride. 
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And weep for her, thy wife, torn from thy side 
In all her beauty and her loveliness, 
Whom thou hast sung so oft ere thy distress, 
That is mine, too, and with me doth abide. 


Not I alone bewail thy hapless lot, 
But others too: do thou bewail thine own 
And then the grief that all of us have got, 
In this the direst year we e’er have known : 
Yet Dante's soul, that erst to us was given, 
Now ta’en from earth, doth glisten bright in heaven. 


MANOELLO’s ANSWER. 
The floods of tears well from my deepest heart : 
Can they e’er quench my grief’s mad burning flame ? 
I weep no more, my sorrow is the same ; 
And hope instead that death may soothe the smart. 


Then Jew and Christian weep, and sit with me 
On mourning-stool : for sin hath followed woe ; 


I prayed to God to spare this misery, 
And now no more my trust in him I show. 


When Immanuel’s time of mourning was over, his 
benevolent host suggested that the poet should collect and 
revise his various Hebrew compositions, with the view of 
thereby making them accessible to future readers. Im- 
manuel very gladly accepted this proposal, partly because 
he wished to perpetuate in his poems the memory of his 
beloved wife and that of his friend Dante, and partly 
because he thought that such a genial literary activity 
would be a pleasant occupation for his declining years. 
Thus he set to work, and in due course accomplished his 
task to his own great satisfaction. A few years later, in 
1330, when Immanuel was sixty-five years old, he died peace- 
fully in the house of his host. One of his friends, the already 
mentioned Bosone, received a few poetical lines referring 
to Immanuel’s death, which were composed and sent to 
him by Cino da Pistoja, a noted lawyer and a poet of some 
renown in his time. These lines are in so far interesting 
as they contain an unmistakable reference to the friendly 
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relationship that existed between Dante and Immanuel. 
They run as follows :— 


C1no To BosONE AFTER THE DEATH OF DANTE AND OF 
THE JEW MANOEL. 
Bosone, your friend Manoello is dead, 
Still keeping fast to his false idle creed : 
Methinks to the regions of hell he is sped 
Where no unbeliever from anguish is freed. 
Yet not ’mongst the vulgar his soul doth abide, 
But Dante and he still remain side by side. 


Bosone’s ANSWER. 


Manoel, whom thou hast thus consigned 
Unto the dark domains of endless night, 
Has not within those regions been confined, 
Where Lucifer holds sway with awful might. 
Lucifer, who once ’gainst Heaven’s lord, 
In lust for empire drew rebellious sword. 


And though he in that loathly prison pine, 
Where thou hast brought him though he willed it not ; 
What fool will trust this idle tale of thine, 
That he and Dante should be thus forgot ; 
Well let them for a time endure their fate, 
God’s mercy will be theirs or soon or late ! 


As I have already stated, Immanuel wrote several books 
treating of various subjects, such as Hebrew grammar, 
exegesis and Kabbala, and composed, in addition to several 
commentaries on various parts of the Bible, a collection 
of Hebrew novelettes and poems. But while his Eben 
Bochan and Migdal Oz, which two books exist only as 
manuscripts, and treat respectively of Hebrew grammar 
and Kabbala, would, at the present day, hardly be con- 
sidered to have any literary or scientific value, his com- 
mentaries on the Bible and more especially that on Proverbs 
(published at Naples in 1487) deserve some attention. The 
latter is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it throws 
occasional light on the author’s views with reference to the 
study of secular subjects by his Italian co-religionists, and 
makes us at the same time acquainted with the general 
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spirit and tendency that prevailed at that period. The 
following example will give an idea of _Immanuel’s method 
when commenting on a passage that seemed to him to 
offer an opportunity of adding a thought of his own. Thus, 
in the commentary on the Book of Proverbs (xxvi. 13). 
Immanuel explains the passage, “The slothful (man) saith, 
There is a lion in the way; a lion in the street,” as fol- 


lows :— 

This passage refers specially to those persons who are too slow in 
the acquirement of knowledge and learning, which they consider as 
dangerous as the meeting of a fierce lion in the street. They say, 
How should we apply ourselves to the study of general science, since 
among its most prominent devotees there are so many sceptics and 
unbelievers ; or how should we be expected to study logic, as it isa 
subject that infatuates the student, and leads him to erroneous con- 
clusions? As to philosophy (they say) we must shun it altogether, 
since it owes its existence to Aristotle, who, like the rest of the 
ancient philosophers, did not believe in the divine origin of our Law. 
But these fools (Immanuel continues) forget that we must accept 
truth from whatever quarter it may come. Moreover, every kind 
of science which those fools and sluggards describe as “foreign”’ 
(D°21¥'N) belonged originally to the Jewish people, and was first taught 
in our own sacred tongue. Unfortunately, those very books that 
contain those scientific teachings, were lost during our perilous 
wanderings through the world. Of King Solomon’s numerous 
poetical and scientific works we only possess three. It is more than 
a mere legend that kings and learned men of various nations and 
countries expressly came to the latter with the view of being instructed 
by him in those subjects, and that they subsequently committed to 
writing the result of their scientific inquiries. These teachings are 
still in the posséssion of other nations, while we, ourselves, lost them 
during our wanderings about from place to place, and it is even a 
wonder that the twenty-four volumes of Holy Writ have been pre- 
served by us up tothe present day. It is therefore most probable that 
natural science, metaphysics and philosophy, were originally taught 
by Solomon, although their origin is now-a-days ascribed to Plato 
and Aristotle. With regard to the excellent art of music, it is well 
known that it originated in our religion, and has found great votaries 
in men like Assaph and Samuel ; but in our own time it is exclusively 
practised by Christians, while the Jews have very little knowledge of 
it. As for logic, it certainly does not lead the student astray, but on 
theicontrary it rather cultivates his mind, and prepares him at the same 
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time for the study of other sciences. Therefore, whoever calls logic 
a “foreign ” science, or speaks contemptuously of Plato and Aristotle, 
because they did not belong to the Jewish nation, is like the sluggard 
who exclaims: “ A lion is in the way.” 


The extract just quoted as a specimen of the contents of 
Immanuel’s commentaries on various parts of the Bible 
shows that there is nothing particularly noteworthy in the 
author's exposition of the text, the interest being in his in- 
terpolated digressions. He owes his fame to his collection 
of Hebrew novelettes and poems, called Machberoth. The 
volume stands unrivalled in the whole domain of Hebrew 
literature, and will always occupy a prominent position 
among Hebrew works of the same genre. It consists of 
twenty-eight chapters, in almost all of which the so-called 
Makamat form is prevalent, that is to say, they consist of 
rhymed prose interspersed with long or short poems. Some 
of the latter are composed in the melodious form introduced 
by the Italian poet Fra Guittone di Arezzo (about 1259), 
the principal characteristics of which are rima chiusa and 
rima alternata, - But, although Immanuel’s Hebrew poetry 
is mostly sweet and attractive, it is far excelled in regard 
to style and expression by his rhymed prose. The prin- 
cipal charm of Hebrew rhymed prose lies in the application 
or distortion of short sentences or phrases of the Bible to 
the description of profane objects or actions. This mode of 
writing was first used by certain Arabian poets, who treated 
the text of the Koran in the manner indicated, and they 
subsequently found several imitators among Hebrew 
writers, especially among those belonging to the so-called 
Spanish school. In fact, according to Rabbi Moses ben 
Chabib (about 1486), the writing of rhymed prose in 
Hebrew was in his time a universally approved rhetorical 
device. But there was a vast difference between Immanuel 
and the other writers who were in the habit of using a 
similar style. While the latter, as a rule, tried to preserve 
a spirit of reverence towards the Hebrew text of the Bible, 
Immanuel did not put any restraint on his pen. Not 
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seldom he sacrificed even good taste and decency to the 
effect of the moment, and many a Biblical phrase, which is 
on the surface neither funny nor mirth-provoking, is 
twisted by him into a pun, or a satirical remark of a 
coarse and objectionable character. The most favourite 
subjects of Immanuel’s muse were Love, Wine, and Song, 
and he was not less fond of occasionally mocking at sacred 
things. Even the sight of an old church-yard filled with 
a heap of half-broken and tumbled-down tombstones could 
not put a stop to his buffoonery. This seems to have 
become his second nature, and he goes even so far that, 
having once begun to scoff at the follies and shortcomings 
of other people, he makes merry over his own vanities 
and presumption. In that sense the extraordinary self- 
applause must be taken which dots the pages of the Mach- 
beroth. These expressions may also be regarded as satires 
on the superabundant praises which some of his literary 
contemporaries used to bestow upon their own works. 
That Immanuel’s self-praise should be regarded as serious, 
seems scarcely compatible with the frequent eulogies of 
others with which his book abounds. 

It would be at once vain and superfluous to offer an 
apology for the frivolities and the uncouth wit which are 
such striking characteristics of the Machberoth. Immanuel, 
although a Hebrew by descent and training, though he was 
eminently proficient in Jewish lore and tradition, was at 
the same time thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Italian nation and literature. The character of this litera- 
ture will be recognised from the fact that the principal 
representative of the Italian novelists belonging to the 
period was Boccaccio, the author of that collection of 
humorous but licentious tales, the Decameron. This book 
since its first appearance had ever enjoyed a great 
popularity, although at one time it was condemned by some 
of the highest dignitaries of the Catholic Church. Now 
Immanuel, adopting the style of the Italian novelists of 
his time whose works were great favourites with the 
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general reading public, no doubt thought he would attract 
and amuse Jewish readers by reproducing in a Hebrew 
garb the popular ideas and modes of expression. Immanuel 
attained no mean measure of success. He was placed at a 
disadvantage from which his Italian rivals were free. 
For, while they had the whole world as a sphere of obser- 
vation, and as material on which to work, Immanuel had 
to content himself with using for the objects of his satire 
persons and things known only to a comparatively narrow 
circle of his own acquaintances and friends. Thus he 
mostly ridiculed the vanities and follies of certain Jewish 
men and women of his surroundings, or he mocked at the 
petty quarrels between a husband and wife, and made 
merry over the jealousies of conceited would-be literary 
men belonging to the Jewish community of Rome, who 
were otherwise unknown and obscure. But, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, the Machberoth have a 
lasting charm and attractiveness. They have always 
found a great number of readers, although Moses de Rieto 
(died about 1500), author of a short history of Hebrew 
literature called by wip, spoke contemptuously of 
Immanuel’s works, and their perusal was interdicted 
a century later by Joseph Caro, the compiler of the 
well-known code, the Shulchan Aruch. The best proof of 
their great popularity lies in the fact that they have gone 
through several editions, the first produced at Brescia, 
Italy, in the year 1492, and the last at Lemberg in 1870. 
In recent years parts of them have been translated into 
German by Steinschneider, Stern, Geiger, Fiirst, and others. 

As regards the title of the book and the arrangement of 
its parts, the following brief remarks will give the necessary 
information. The word “ machberoth,” or as some people 
would read it, “ mechabroth,” is the plural of the singular 
noun “machbereth,” formed of the radix 727, which 
originally means to “join or put together,” so that in the 
present sense the noun signifies “collections.” Immanuel 
purposely used the plural form as the title of his book to 
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prevent it from being confounded with a similar work 
composed by Alcharizi, which is entitled Machbereth Ithiel, 
where the same term appears in the singular. Immanuel’s 
work consists of twenty-eight chapters of varying lengths, 
which seem to have been written at different times, and to 
have then been loosely put together. Only the second, 
third, and the last three chapters of the book bear a super- 
scription to indicate the subject they treat of, while the 
rest are without any heading whatever. A good number 
of these chapters were composed by the author when he 
was still comparatively young, and life was as yet for him 
full of charm and of sweet diversions. His muse was then 
inspired with sentiments similar to those which animated 
Horace when he sang :— 

Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere, et 

Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit lucro 

Appone. 


His life’s philosophy, too, was then of the same pattern as 


that of Amphis, who embodies it in the following often- 
quoted line :— 


Ilive, maife. Ovnros 6 Bios. ddtyds obmi yn xpdvos. 


On the other hand, there is no doubt that the greater part 
of the Machberoth must belong to a later period in the 
author’s life, when he had already experienced some of the 
caprices of fortune, and when various trials and troubles 
had darkened the serenity of his mind and temper. But 
even then his soul was not entirely overcast, and he often 
smiled amidst tears. It ought, moreover, to be remembered 
that injustice would be done to Immanuel if his private life 
and character were judged in the light of his writings. 
In these he certainly appears as a thorough devotee of 
women and of Bacchus, and as a scoffer at religion and 
religious practices; but in his actual conduct he showed 
none of these characteristics. One would rather feel in- 
clined to think that the Machberoth were intended to serve 
as a mirror, in which the culpable habits of a certain class 
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of his Jewish contemporaries were reflected. And it [is for 
this very reason that the book under notice has more than 
a mere literary value. Apart from its usefulness as an 
entertaining collection of short novels, it furnishes the 
reader with a description of the moral and social condition 
of an important section of the Italian Jews during part of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and has been 
utilised by our modern Jewish historians for this purpose.! 
Thus, for instance, we gather from some passages occurring 
in the Machberoth (chap. 1) that the Jewish community of 
Rome was at that period in flourishing circumstances, that 
many of its members lived in large and magnificently- 
furnished houses, and that some of them also possessed 
mansions and estates in the country. Further, we are told 
(ibid. chap. 23) that general science, philosophy, and poetry 
were assiduously studied and appreciated by the Jews of 
Rome, and that men of great culture and learning belong- 
ing to their race were held by them in high estimation. 
How eager Jewish young men in Italy were in those days 
to increase their knowledge of books may be seen from the 
following little incident related in the Machberoth (chap. 8). 
A Jewish bookseller travelling from Spain to Rome left at 
Perugia one of his boxes containing various books, the 
titles of which were given in a list that was also left behind. 
Immanuel and his young friends were so anxious to read 
the contents of those literary treasures that, in the absence 
of their owner, they broke the box open and read the books 
it contained with the greatest delight. When on his re- 
turn the bookseller learnt, to his great dismay, what had 
happened, Immanuel appeased his wrath by the witty re- 
mark, “That the Prophet Moses on his once breaking the 
two tablets of the Covenant not only did not arouse God’s 
anger, but was even praised for the act.” 

As regards the Jewish women in Italy of that period, 
Immanuel does not always draw a flattering picture of 
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them and their social habits. They, or rather those be- 
longing to the best and most educated families, mixed 
freely with men ; and being exceedingly fond of beautiful 
and costly dresses, the unmarried among them preferred 
rich suitors to more amiable ones who were less endowed 
with worldly goods. A great many Jewish ladies, how- 
ever, were, in accordance with the author’s own testimony, 
modest and simple in their tastes; and if he satirises in 
the Machberoth the luxurious habits of Jewish women and 
their laxity in good manners, it is not necessary to suppose 
that they were the more numerous class. 

To convey to English readers some idea of the contents 
of the Machberoth, a few extracts from it will be quoted here 
in an English translation. The latter, however, must not 
be expected to reproduce the charm and the sparkle of the 
original Hebrew, which are peculiar to that language. It 
must also be stated, in passing, that the humour which is so 
characteristic of the Machberoth will only be fully seen and 
duly appreciated by those who are well versed in the 
Hebrew text of the Bible; and have, at the same time, a 
a fair knowledge of the Rabbinical style of writing. 

After a short prologue, in which Immanuel speaks briefly 
of the tendency of the Machberoth and of the reason which 
induced him to publish them, the author addresses his 
muse in lines, of which the following occur towards the 
conclusion :— 

O, let thy teachings softly flow like heaven’s dew, 

That they inspire mankind with what is good and true ; 
Let the name “ Immanuel” a potent watchword be, 
Ever to make all men in soul and body free, 


The first chapter of the Machberoth was apparently 
written at a late period of the author's life, when he was 
wandering about as an exile, having no settled home and no 
means of subsistence. He speaks with biting sarcasm of 
his open and secret enemies, who were the direct cause of 
his ruin and misery; but he consoles himself with the 
thought that he is their superior in respect to culture and 
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education. He also expresses his gratification at having in 
his reduced circumstances at least a wife and comforter that 
excelled the wives of his adversaries in virtue and beauty, 
and who could serve to all women as a model for 
imitation. In reference to the latter he lays down the 
following peculiar maxim :— 


The virtuous women are seldom the bright-eyed and fair, 
But wrinkled old crones with silver-white hair. 


The author is now in his proper element, and pretending 
to stand with a friend of his on the public promenade 
where the ladies of the town are walking to and fro, he 
singles out two of them. The one, called Tamar, he de- 
scribes as a model of perfect beauty; and the other, 
Beriah by name, he designates as the personification of 
womanly ugliness. The merits of the one, and the 
demerits of the other, are described by Immanuel in the 
following manner :— 


Tamar looketh up, like the stars shine her eyes, 
Beriah appears, and even Satan quickly flies. 
Tamar's form divine excites angels’ desire, 

Beriah e’en crows with dismay might inspire. 
Tamar, like the sun, makes all round appear gay, 
Beriah were an omen if seen on New Year’s Day. 
Tamar is most lovely and fair to distraction, 
Beriah deprives men of love’s great attraction, 
Tamar, bright as the moon, is yet e’er full of light, 
Beriah might be queen ’mongst the fiends of night. 
Tamar, would that I were a flower, tender and sweet, 
To be trampled to earth by thy pretty feet. 

Beriah, ’tis from fear of beholding thy face 

That Messiah postpones showing his grace. 

Tamar is enchanting, delighting the eyes, 

Beriah a nightmare in woman’s disguise. 


Some beautiful lyrics devoted to the same subject, 
which is very much favoured by the author, are to be found 
in the 16th chapter of the Machberoth, two of which, under 
the respective headings “Thine Eyes” and “ Paradise and 
Hell,” run as follows :— 
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THINE EYES. 
Thine eyes are as bright, O thou sweetest gazelle, 
As the glittering rays of the sun’s golden spell, 
And thy face glows as fair in the light of the day 
As the red blushing sky when the morning is gay. 
Thy tresses of gold are as neatly bedight 
As though they were wrought by enchantment’s kind might ; 
Thou openest thy lips in a smile or a sigh, 
And thy pearly teeth gleam like the stars in the sky. 


Ah, shall I praise the bright charm of thine eyes 
That move every heart, that win all by surprise ? 
For peerless thy charms, and unequalled thy birth ; 
Thou art of heaven, all others of earth. 


PARADISE AND HELL. 

At times in my spirit I fitfully ponder 

Where shall I pass after death from this light, 
Do heaven’s bright glories await me, I wonder, 

Or Lucifer’s kingdom of darkness and night ? 
In the one, though perhaps ’tis of ill reputation, 

A crowd of gay dameels will sit by my side ; 
But in heaven there’s boredom, to my expectation, 

To hoary old men and old crones I'll be tied. 


And so I will shun the abodes of the holy, 
And fly from the sky, which is dull, so I deem: 
Let hell be my dwelling ; there’s no melancholy 
Where love reigns for ever and ever supreme. 

There are several short novelettes in the Machberoth 
based on various piquant incidents, but the two follow- 
ing are perhaps most suitable for quotation. In themselves 
they are slight enough, but they become a ready outlet 
to the author’s satire. In one of them (chapter 14) a 
clever trick is described of a man who may be termed a 
legacy-hunter, by means of which he succeeded in illegally 
obtaining a large gift from the appointed trustees. A 
wealthy Jewish gentleman living in Rome had a quarrel- 
some woman for a wife, and a spendthrift and fool for a 
son, both of whom made his life most miserable. One day, 
the wretched husband and father abruptly left his native 
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town which he changed for another situated in Greece, 
and having taken all his movable property with him, he 
lived at his new abode for a number of years in peace and 
contentment. Shortly before his death he had his will 
drawn up, in which he left all his earthly possessions to his 
prodigal son, whom he expected to have meanwhile im- 
proved his evil ways. As executors of his will he no- 
minated some elders of the Jewish community of the town 
he then lived in, charging them at the same time with the 
commission after his death to invite his son in Rome to 
come and take possession of the legacy bequeathed to him. 
He naturally expected that they would not hand over the 
latter to any one who had not previously satisfied them 
that he was the rightful heir. When in due course the 
father died, and the intelligence of his death and testament 
was made known in Rome, the prodigal son was so little 
affected by it that he postponed taking any steps to have 
the will executed. He waited for several months, during 
which interval a man of evil repute took advantage of the 
son’s delay, and being a master of the art of simulation 
he deceived the executors, who handed him over the 
amount of the legacy without concerning themselves about 
very closely examining his credentials. His assumed 
melancholy, the copious tears he shed on the grave of 
his supposed father, and his pretended reluctance to use 
the moneys of the legacy for’ his own benefit, convinced 
the executors of the will that he was the right man. 
When a little later the rightful son and heir appeared on 
the scene, and, without showing any sign of grief or 
mourning, asked for his father’s legacy, he was laughed 
to scorn, and had to leave the place empty-handed, in 
spite of his possessing genuine credentials testifying his 
claim to the legacy. 

In the second novelette (chapter 23), an incident is 
related that occurred to the author in the course of his 
practice as a physician. He was once called to a patient, 
who suffered temporarily from indigestion, and who 
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happened to belong to that class of people who fancy 
themselves endowed with great poetical talents. Im- 
manuel prescribed his patient some medicine, and advised 
him at the same time to remain in bed till the following 
morning, when he hoped to see him again, and to find 
him completely recovered. But the patient seems to have 
felt on that particular night some poetical inspiration, and, 
disregarding his medical adviser’s orders, got out of bed 
and composed a long poem. This he showed to Immanuel 
with great glee on the following morning, telling him at 
the same time by way of reproach that the prescribed 
medicine was quite useless, and had produced no effect 
upon him. “Pardon me, my friend,” said Immanuel, “my 
medicine has, indeed, had some effect upon you: it 
has removed from your brains a fair quantity of poetical 
rubbish.” 

Wit of another character is shown in Immanuel’s exe- 
getical dialogue (chapter 11) in which he explains some 
Biblical passages and phrases that had been misunder- 
stood by various ignorant persons who had come to ask 
him for his opinion. The following question and answer 
will serve as a specimen of the whole. A man, apparently 
not well versed in Biblical lore, asked the author quite 
seriously, how it was that, having always been told that 
the “Law” had been given on Mount Sinai, in another 
passage, occurring in the Book of Esther (iii. 15), it is ex- 
pressly stated that “the Law was given in Shushan”’ 
(namely the law that was promulgated by King Ahasuerus 
to destroy all his Jewish subjects)? But Immanuel was 
equal to the occasion, and assuming a most serious coun- 
tenance, he said: “ You are quite right, my friend, but you 
seem to have misunderstood the meaning of the word 
‘Shushan.’ The latter does not refer to the place, but to the 
time at which the Law was given. This was in the 
Shushan-season (= 7wWawi —rose), when the rose is in its 
full bloom, which is, as everybody knows, in spring time.” 

On some other occasion Immanuel treats in a most sati- 
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rical manner a subject of which Horace had already made 
use—in his first satire, beginning with the words :— 
“ Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem,” ete. Our 
author lets several persons come forward, who occupy 
various positions in life, with which none of them seems to 
be thoroughly pleased. They want some other vocation in 
which they hope they may find that happiness and con- 
tentment which, they maintain, is denied to them in their 
own. But on learning that those very persons, whom they 
had envied for the happiness they apparently enjoyed in 
their respective callings, suffered from various evils 
unknown except to their immediate surroundings, the 
grumblers soon declare with an oath that they would 
never consent to change from what they are. 

Immanuel does not, however, restrict himself to humorous 
subjects. He shows himself possessed of tender sensibility, 
and pathetic passages occur often in his pages. 

The sight of tombstones and graves, the death of a near 
relative or friend, or any other painful event of which he 
becomes aware, puts him at once in a most serious mood, 
On those occasions, he addresses himself to God in fervent 
prayer, and pours out his innermost soul in strains that 
are fullof warmth and feeling, and impress the reader by 
their earnestness and devotion. There are nineteen 
prayers and hymns to be found in the Machberoth, most 
of which bear the stamp of the author’s deep religious 
sentiments, the one that occurs in chapter 26, beginning 
with the words, 3) ‘7232 335 52 obs, has_ been 
inserted in the so-called Roman Machsor (published 
in the year 1436), which fact proves its effectiveness as a 
liturgical poem, and shows at the same time that even a 
century after the author’s death his name was honourably 
remembered by the Jews of Italy. 

To that class of serious poetry occurring in the Mach- 
beroth may be added some long epitaphs (chapter 21), 
composed by Immanuel with the view of serving as a kind 
of “In Memoriam” for himself. In the same chapter is 
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also to be found a funeral oration in rhymed-prose, which 
the author set down as an exemplar of the one that he 
expected would be delivered at his bier after his death. 
But, even when discussing such a serious topic as death 
and burial, Immanuel cannot abstain from making jokes 
on himself and the supposed mourners. Why, he asks 
mockingly, should he himself fare better than, for instance, 
Noah and Solomon, who had to leave behind respectively 
a splendid vineyard and a number of beautiful wives? 
The mourners over him, he thinks, will certainly forget 
how to laugh after he is no more, but he expects that they 
will be put again into good humour on reading his post- 
humous work. 

The last and, in some respects perhaps, the most interest- 
ing chapter in the Machberoth is the one entitled Ha-Topheth 
we-ha-Eden, or “Hell and Paradise.” If, after all that has 
hitherto been said on the subject, there is still any doubt 
about the existence of a friendly and literary relationship 
between Dante and Immanuel, the chapter in question as 
well as the circumstance that brought about its composi- 
tion tend to remove that doubt altogether. According to 
comparatively recent investigations (compare Ersch and 
Gruber’s Real-Encyclopedie, “ Dante”), it would seem that 
Dante’s Inferno and Purgatorio were not published before 
the years 1314 and 1318 respectively, for the simple reason 
that mention is made in them of certain incidents and 
events that happened during those years. At that time, 
Immanuel was about fifty years old, and had just begun 
to wander about from place to place as a prematurely aged 
and destitute man. Now, considering that in those times, 
before the invention of printing, a written copy of any im- 
portant work could only be procured by wealthy people, 
the question naturally ari es, From whom did Immanuel 
obtain a MS. copy of the Divina Commedia that enabled 
him to compose an imitation of it in Hebrew? This 
perplexing question can, however, be answered in the 
following manner. Although Immanuel was not in 
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possession of a copy of Dante’s poem, he had yet some 
notion of its contents in consequence of having heard it 
read and recited by the author himself before the members 
of the political and literary society called “ Young Italy,” 
to which reference has already been made. And being a 
great admirer of Dante and of his muse, he was, no doubt, 
so deeply impressed by the contents of Dante’s work that 
they remained for a number of years fresh in his memory, 
That circumstances must have enabled him to write his 
Hebrew imitation without actually having a written copy 
before him, of which he would, besides, have made a more 
extensive use than he in reality did. 

As regards the merits and the conception and style of 
the Ha-Topheth we-ha-Eden, it may be said that the latter is 
quite unique in the whole domain of Hebrew literature, 
In the introduction to it the author states that, having 
reached his sixtieth year, the sudden death of a younger 
friend caused him much fear and anxiety concerning his 
own future destination, and he wished to know the fate that 
awaited him beyond the grave. He then invoked the spirit of 
the Prophet Daniel, with a view of being assisted by it in ob- 
taining his object, and his request was soon granted. He 
had a vision, and he fancied that a venerable old man ap- 
peared to him amidst flashes of lightning and tremendous 
ihunder clashes, and told him that he had come in order to 
carry out his wish, and to show him his future place in the 
world of spirits. Yielding to Immanuel’s Cesire to be first 
conducted to the regions of Hell, the old man led him on 
in that direction. While going onward they passed through 
several places which are also mentioned by Dante in his 
Inferno, such as “a valley of corpses,” and “ the gate of re- 
jection,” in front of which “a flaming sword turned in every 
way.” Myriads of souls were then being dragged through 
the gate by evil spirits to receive their castigations for sins 
committed by them during their lifetime, and on that gate 
the words were inscribed: “Here is only an entrance, but 
no exit.” These words remind one of the passage used by 
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Dante (Inferno, iii. 9): “All that enter here, may renounce 
the hope of coming out again.” 

Having entered through the gate into Hell, Immanuel 
sees and describes the various kinds of tortures inflicted 
upon sinners, among whom are specially mentioned sceptics, 
gamblers, adulterers, misers, spendthrifts, and hypocrites of 
every description. A certain class of Jewish preachers and 
precentors are also put by Immanuel into the infernal re- 
gions, because they were in the habit, whilst preaching and 
reciting prayers, to lift up their eyes to the women’s 
gallery instead of heavenwards. At the mention of these 
hypocrites, Immanuel seems to have remembered his own 
failings and shortcomings in the same direction, and he 
became pale and faint-hearted for fear lest he might have 
to suffer the same tortures and agonies as his quondam 
colleagues. But when his conductor noticed his dejection 
of mind and heart, he comforted him with the assurance 
that, although he could not pronounce him quite free from 
blame and sin, yet he hoped that his virtues and his merits 
as an author of several excellent works would procure for 
him a seat in Paradise. 

Presently, Immanuel and his leader leave Hell and be- 
take themselves to Paradise, at the sight of which the former 
at once regains his good humour. Looking round about 
him, he sees the souls of all those Biblical and post-Biblical 
personages who have in some way or other reflected credit 
on the Jewish race, either by their literary works or by 
their valour, honesty, and virtue. He is greeted with great 
joy and cordiality by Moses, David, and Solomon, who eu- 
logise in high terms of applause the commentaries he had 
written on their literary productions, which comments they 
consider excellent inevery respect. On leaving that group 
of Biblical authors, Immanuel notices another at some dis- 
tance which was surrounded and shone upon by a glorious 
light that dazzled his own eyes. And asking his leader 
who those distinguished men were, he was told that they 
were the pious of all nations (D>\yM MY 8 YVOM), who, during 
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their existence on earth had greatly excelled their neigh- 
bours in kind-heartedness, virtue, and learning, and were 
in consequence rewarded with seats of honour in Paradise. 
Close to that group, Immanuel noticed a magnificent throne 
being erected, which he was given to understand was 
destined to be occupied by a friend, or rather a brother 
of his as he is called, Daniel by name. It is still a matter 
of uncertainty to which particular friend and brother the 
author may have referred. But, on reading the whole 
passage bearing on the subject, one feels impelled to think 
that he must, as Geiger suggested, have alluded to Dante 
(Daniel), upon whom he had looked as a friend and brother. 
Near the throne of this friend, he was told, his own would 
be erected, so that they might be united again after death 
and enjoy together heavenly bliss ever after. 

The few special passages bearing on this friendship are 
so characteristic of Immanuel’s liberal-mindedness that a 
reproduction of them here may not be out of place. They 
run somewhat as follows :— 


I do not know what has caused me to think of my friend Daniel, 
who, as an associate and friend, was to me of inestimable worth. It 
was he who showed me the path of truth and righteousness, who 
helped me greatly when fortune had forsaken me, and whose gigantic 
mind is still spokea of on earth with great esteem and admiration. 
On my asking my guide where my own throne would be placed after 
my death, he said : You are certainly by far inferior in greatness and 
celebrity to your friend, whose name and fame will always be held in 
great honour by posterity. Yet because you have both lived after 
the same pattern, and have both striven after truth, you shall be 
united again after death. Your throne shall be erected near to his, 
and, sitting hereafter always close to each other, you will be like Joshua, 
who once was the attendant and disciple of Moses. Having been 
united in life by a mutual bond of friendly activity, no power shall 
separate your souls for ever. When I heard this my joy was bound- 
less, for I was most happy in the thought that my lot would be 
similar to his, and that we shall both have seats in Paradise. And 
having asked my conductor to let me see the throne destined for my 
friend, he took me by the hand and led me toa tent where the hand of 
a master builder had erected a monument wonderful to look at. 
Angels ran to and fro round about it, women ornamented it with 
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different sorts of costly textures, and numerous spirits made it glitter 
with gold, rubies, and sapphires. And soon there stood before my 
wondering eye a throne formed of ebony, covered with purple and 
gold, and surmounted by a beautiful glittering crown which shone like 
the beams of the sun. This, said my companion, is Daniel’s throne. 
You see, my son, the work that he has created in the world is full of 
fame and renown, and equally great and glorious shall be the throne 
he is to occupy in the world of spirits. 

The Ha-Topheth we-ha-Eden closes with a request ten- 
dered by Immanuel’s conductor that he should write 
down for the benefit of posterity all that he saw on his 
wanderings through Hell and Paradise. Thereupon he 
vanishes amidst the noise of a great storm, which causes 
the author to awake from his dream. 

From what has been said it will be seen that a marked 
mental affinity existed between Dante and Immanuel, and 
that the latter was not an unworthy friend and associate of 
the great Florentine bard. Both used history, scholasticism 
and romanticism as materials for their respective literary 
productions. So, too, they were both influenced and carried 
away by the new national spirit that had inspired the 
members of “ Young Italy” with new ideas and sentiments 
which were tending to liberate their countrymen—bodily 
and mentally—from the yoke of superstition and priest- 
craft. And, finally, it will be admitted that the Ha- 
Topheth we-ha-Eden has, as regards style, dramatic effect, 
graphic description of persons and places, much in common 
with the Divina Commedia, although the condensed imitation 
is, of course, vastly inferior to the original. Yet there 
are several striking points in the Ha-Topheth we-ha-Eden 
which are original to Immanuel. The principal and most 
remarkable one is this: While the genial, free-thinking 
Dante is narrow-minded enough to exclude from Para- 
dise, and to send to Hell, all and everyone who does not 
profess Christianity, including even his leader, Virgil, the 
Jew Immanuel assigns in Paradise places of honour to the 
good and righteous of all nations and of all ages, provided 
they did not deny the existence of God, and of a divine 
spirit in man. 
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A Christian savant, Professor Th. Paur by name, one 
of the greatest living authorities on Dante, refers to 
that particular point in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Dante- 
geselischaft, III. 447, and writes as follows:—“If we 
closely examine the sentiments put forth in this little 
poetical volume (Ha-Topheth we-ha-Eden), we must con- 
fess that the Jew Immanuel need not blush in presence 
of the Christian Dante. It is true that he, like Dante, 
condemns those philosophical theories in which the per- 
sonality of God, the creation of the world by his power, and 
the existence of a divine spirit in man are denied. But 
Immanuel shows more courage than Dante by effectively 
stigmatising hypocrisy in all its various shapes and forms. 
He also possesses a greater spirit of tolerance than the 
latter had shown towards men professing creeds different 
from his own —a beautiful human ndiveté in matters of 
religion—which must be sought after with the lantern of 
Diogenes among the Christians of that period.” 

In the introduction to this essay mention was made of 
some few sonnets composed by Immanuel in the Italian 
language, which tend to prove that he must have been well 
versed in the literature of his native country. Three of 
them were some years ago published for the first time in a 
book entitled: Letteratura e filosofia, opuscoli per Pasquale 
Garofalo, Duca di Bonita (Naples, 1872). As the existence 
of these few poems was unknown till recent years, it is not 
unlikely that some other similar poems may also be 
brought to light quite unexpectedly in the future. Per- 
haps it will not be out of place to quote here at least one 
of those sonnets, in order to give the reader an idea of the 
style and contents of Immanuel’s poetical compositions in 
the Italian language. The one which I select has no head- 
ing whatever, but was apparently written in praise and 
glorification of the author's most favourite subject: Love. 
Its English translation is somewhat as follows :— 


Love has never read the Ave Maria. It knows no law, no creed, 
neither does it hear nor see : itis boundless. Love is an unrestricted 
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omnipotent power, which insists on obtaining what it craves for. 

Love does not suffer itself to be deprived of its pride and 
power by a Puternoster, or by any other charm, neither is it afraid of 
carrying into effect what it is fond of. Amor alone knows what causes 
me grief ; whatever I may offer him as an excuse he meets me always 
with the same answer : It is my will and wish. 


Before taking leave of Immanuel and his Machberoth, the 
following remark may not be superfluous. Graetz calls the 
former the Heine of the Middle Ages, and no one will 
deny that these Jewish poetical geniuses had really in 
many respects a great resemblance to each other. At all 
events their lives and writings, as well as the lives and 
works of several other Jewish literati belonging to various 
ages and countries, bear ample testimony to the fact, that 
Jews have always been capable of assimilating themselves 
to the iiterary and national spirit of the peoples among whom 
their lot was cast. So it has been in the past, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the same fact will be noticeable in 
an even higher degree in the future. 


J. CHOTZNER. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


I. 


MS. Add. 474, small quarto, vellum, 208 pages, Greek Rab- 
binic characters but in different hands. It contains (A) the 
Responses of R. Isaiah the Elder of Trani, pp. 1-1850; (B) 
Responses of the Geonim, pp. 1856-2088. 


A. 


The chief importance of the MS. consists in the Re- 
sponses of R. Isaiah, of which our codex forms a 
unique copy. The work was hitherto only known 
from quotations and from the testimony of Azulai, 


who mentions the fact that he had seen such a 
collection by this author.'’ Our MS. wants some pages at 
the beginning, and commences in the middle of a sentence 
with the words N2™272 yaw. Fortunately we have at 
the end of the Responses (185b) the epigraph running thus: 
TIN NT YTD 722 WED pws 9 PSA AAW! wh, which 
gives us the right clue as to its authorship, whilst the 
writer’s references to his own works such as the pom 75d, 
the different versions (M177) of his commentaries to the 
Talmud,? as well as the fact that the references in these 
works* to his Responses are to be found in our MS., leave 





i ovsyq3n DY, I, letter °, No. 393. The latest writers on our author 
are Giidemann, Geschichte, etc., der Juden in Italien, 320 seq., and Weiss, 
in his History of Tradition, IV., 309 seq. 

2 For instance: p. 27a, mxmdn sytnes awn 3 P™D JY; p. 31a, 
ppon tpp3 2” mada nano nD Y; p. 85a, Nd»302 * Drayn3 ADM 
sIND. 

3 Comp. 7’ MIDSDIN, ed. Lemberg, 1861, I., 41¢ with MS. 2la; %b., 4le, 
MS. 39a ; II., 165, MS. 530, AIPA Sy, 4d, MS, 82a. 
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no doubt that this syyw’ " was no other than R. Isaiah 
the Elder, the well-known author of the 7" mySD1N and 
the yam 7pD. The quotations by other authors’ from 
these Responses also confirm this authorship. 

The fact that the MS. is unique, and further that there 
is little hope that it will soon find an editor, will justify 
us in giving here some fuller extracts from it. We cite 
first those in connection with the authorities our author 
quotes, as follows:— 

The Geonim, once in the following connection, Mwy) 
wr ona ’p (2) AS pwyEw os Mansw 7) YON 
PIV PTW YNNAD FIAT ODNAT MAWHMD WN A5.... 02 
o> myyma madi Saw mnaw wNw> ws 37) N27 
27099) 92 739 75 OD WPN......0o9N2 pura wd Sw 
ny parma 338 ANtd......oyam pa Amd »” sn 
Nyw 39 Dwr TT yD wy OS FAS) AAD) Tw ANS whw> 
DN TMD ADwAND wSED 7375s ya (49a)? In another 
passage (109) we read, “2379 32ND YA wr ON M59) 
yw2on obow O27 PRA Moye S20) PNA NT 205) ITN 


yr o2°7 AS pDI2w AMS Ay 7, whilst on p. 64, where the 
author mentions R. Moses Gaon, he speaks of the bw mypoD 
msn. The well-known Response of the Geonim, with 
regard to putting zizith of linen in a garment of the same 
kind, is also quoted by our author in the following words: 
nyoxw mawns wep oMwIaw) CNT 32) Dw Ty 





1 See (a) YI WS, L, §§ 756 and 754, both containing Responses of R. 
Isaiah to R. Isaac ben Moshe, of Vienna. In the MS. they extend over pp. 
1284-1394. (0) opon %yau, ed. Buber, 65a, and MS, 675, 67) and MS. 580- 
74b, and MS. 55a. The quotations in § 100 of the second inedited part of 
the pon yaw (MS. Cambridge Add. 653), correspond with p. 645 of the 
MS. The only quotation not to be found is that in § 79, about "3 ndvap 
Dn (cp. 7") MIBDIN, 43c, where 8°39D must be corrected to 'O9D), but it 
might have been in the pages now missing. (¢) }%0) ‘I TD NIN, § 456 
(cp. Dr. 8. Cohen’s Mordochai ben Hillel, p. 132), and MS. 96d. (d) 38, 
ed. Zolkowa, 1798, p. 5b and MS., 119d. 

2 Comp. 108a and 134), and the 3" NiDDIN to Kethuboth, 65a and b, in 
the margin of the Wilna edition of the Talmud. See also the Responses 
of R, Chayim Or Zarua § 67, and the Or Zarua i. 109d. 
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S27 * SOAYDT NID NIYST NOT > SAPP 73279 Ways 
PMN BY? 3773-7) PNA NIN Dw (read NIT) NOT 
ms 55) MND PITS 37 7) POTINS SNPS 39 79) 
ms mm sow amp. onary sm S25 “ap > onnew 
sapot sen bond rmomw om (111). The Geonim R. 
Hai, R. Samuel ben Chofni, and others, are also frequently 
mentioned, but their decisions are not always treated as of 
unquestionable authority, as will be seen from the following 
passage: MYT Oa) MMW) TIO. NTw 7 ANT ND) 
on mai by sad pe ow) om (Tews oa ‘op 
‘pa wD ona fox “72 ‘oom Syaw POND DN) 
DIN sANED NOD AYO TDD wNID Ow? TTD SD SWE TT “7 
Y2n2 Mw Wa>n oww es fos Yom ost AS WN 
m>oyn oso) op. way opnyam pda yin 
mands >om onan by qim0d PSR * oN 7DD bya 5 
YO my pS mas. 8D OAM MAT wind) Saban sat 
DMI WS. Woy poo own paw poy “warm 

(121a) : mam para AY Maud oT MONW DNED TWN 

R. Meshulam, whose Responses he cites: “29 2wM 42) 
pmawns dow» (55a). 

kk. I. ben Judah, to whose Responses he refers with the 
words: yo 9's mm 72% 9 Sw mawnn > pS CASED) 
Mp waw oI o2277 (23a). Probably it is R. Isaac ben 
Judah, the well-known predecessor of Rashi. 

R. Solomon ben Isaac, or, as he is better known by the 
abbreviation, Rashi, whom, as im all his other works, he 
quotes as the Teacher (7127) xar’ éEoyjv. But this does not 
prevent him from maintaining his own opinions when he 
thinks Rashi is in the wrong. Thus he writes to a corres- 
pondent: — 5“ ym moim> mr 7273 SANYA °D FY TN) 
321mw DD yoy awe we dyad “ww pew ODT 
bon NODID Tmnw “DN? 2S AWN SAT mn TON 
Ay wynas mn 12 yo AWS SW OW IN 9997 AMT 
Dom PS) gw ta> MAN PS) TSM PS Mowe “Sand 





1 See Muller’s MND, etc., p. 107, note 37. We may here draw atten- 
tion to the words D'21N3 SY omn Ndowbw, which he quotes in the MIDDIN 
"9, ILL, 83. 
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(m4 DN 9D TOON TDS TST 9D PD NIwr 75 APorw odyys 
moma mew op Sy moyn 4D mora oon mdbyn p>) 725 
Nmwaw Spt D> 5s “oNw 19> (82a). In another passage, 
also referring to Rashi, he says :—»2)78 9259 sMansw mr >>) 
baba TINSw 99D) NON S922 Swrs> NMA WPS OD AyD 
by SOS DN SSW ROM FS wpm wan Sytan ann Sy 
spon PV mea Yaw rm (1124). Nay, he even strongly 
protests against the suspicion of relying on the authority of 
Rashi without closely examining the matter for himself, as 
will be seen from the following passage:—*25 20M 5s) 
me> Mw 7D wis pr ON TMM MAT OY YOM vNw 
7 “ews moNw M27 ow) Poy Spin ody oy 
by Oo8 mm ND oN ‘OND PITT NON Md IOD MN) TIAN 
2772 (28 DOM TS mes mesaw ms 28 ma yoy pon 
28 28 8D 7 abr (read SANTI) (TTD MA DTA bs) 
mm owyp owen a0 os bw yyw wzy3 
(perhaps S177 9977) WY 77 IN OWwIATS MIAD aw Nd) OTN 
2 72 YW MIAN ON IDO TID > msm WNW IIT DD 9D 
TRAM AT 7D 9D 9S ASW mM DN yn. IN) SAYS ND 
oy oowsct Sy ato OSONT INN TT WDyIN2 ND 
my37 927 7H) ys MAD Myws T7H2). own Sy 
pian Spoon mr cataw yw b> rs mom oD) yn2 
AMM. ApS won pa apy snd > wy ody 
man Dba. Sipw> myti m2 PS) Me: MMT MD AN) 
pTas. awn ‘Sy mann m2 mya ‘S97 arn Sy72 19 
(18, 2a) mena PIN yD A> EMO Ays> aM 

ft. Solomon ben Simon, whose Responses he mentions :— 
mrt Sy snow os pynw “2 maby 9 miawn2 ‘nN 42) 
(246) ma pn 

R. Solomon ben Hayathom, whose commentaries to the 
Talmud he still possessed. Thus on p. 27) :—ormwpmw ma) 
“28 mom “2 prow “9 SNe. San “pa yO7IT OND 
Dyna Aw Osan AN ma Mand ane pyaw “9 pwn 
nw ADIN TMP ya yew “| FD AMD wnNEA Sram pqD2 
44 pwn yo mo>bw 9 on NaypY 9 ows ow PN) PNW 4 





' See Sutah, 47b, and Aruch, s.v. M1, 3. 
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spy S pws ow PN? pynw 9 owe Sp AIM OT FD.) 
In another place (29a) he is cited in the MS. as y2 “un 
pin, whilst on p. 119) we read:—niw Mnws) Ay) 
saat we Ost own 9 ows S's on ya mebw 92 

R. Jacob Tam, 52 > mwp mem mw 7325 sAan> 725) 
sy MS AS Aw bas mar (1152). 

R. Joseph ben Moses, to whose Tossaphoth he refers :— >) 
O+ mw “2a FOY “9 mpDINA smNED (41)! 

Of Italian and Greek authors he mentions R&. Isaac of 
Siponto, or prs s29 “2 pny 9, R. Baruch, from Greece, 
Rk. Hillel, of Greece,t and R. Abraham, yam, to whose 
commentaries on the Sifra and on the last order of the 
Mishna (77) he had occasion to refer. The following 
two quotations will suffice, thus p. 38a¢:—snt ma dy) 
M277 31D ys 4D WT NBD ON P39 AM NDT N72 
53“p7 92 pms’ 4 4D FD) fp >; Som | man 

5 Syounn >“ norma 1229), whilst on p. 625 we 
read :—NAWID Wan DoD TY“ 92 4993497 594 or 
manw Ame wana vw. The following quotation would, 
from the contents of the preceding Responses, also seem to 
refer to R. Isaac of Siponto :— 27789 awe »28 737 >>D AS 
oO pm San Sram son by pdms sbw mansw me by 
YOANN INN WIP Swra 2S 7m) Ast Mwy > mdn 





1 See Baba Kamma, 113a. 
? See A, 1)4N, 5b, compare above, note 4. See Azulai, as above, I., under 


this name. 

3 About this Tossaphist see Gross, in Berliner’s Magazin, I., 39, note 47. 

4 See Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, Nos. 424-27. 
Comp. Steinschneider, Hamazkir, XI., 75, and Rabbinowicz, preface 
to his Varie Lectiones to Erubin and Revue des Etudes Juives, VII. 62. 
The lately published D'xNT WS, by Michael (No. 796), has also some 
valuable information about this author, though it has to be taken cau- 
tiously. 

5 It must be corrected into ¥"D", as it indeed occurs in p. 34a, 40a and 
elsewhere. See also Gross Magazin, II., 33, seq. 

6 It is Thebes. See Zunz in the Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tudela (ed. 
Asher), II., p. 36. This author is also called by others NID}? OAIIN 
YIVNS. Comp. Zunz, idid., p. 54, and Michael, as above, No. 86. 

7 See 77 NISDIN, L., 474, MNIAY Wana 3an> Spnyr 73 13°31. 
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may wes AS Te 92> ~mnnw mdn......~ m5 ta 
som ortaw Sy Dosw oproyen Sw snzys 77 aN NON D> 
aN) pap ANY ow) ws Oy wsw oN WIN 
mmnd ANY Mp 1 o> TON...... O79 27 ONO) OMT 
TY PWIDY HFANMNA YYW IIT WS YT Psy IN IIT 
PNW ‘> osmeNT nD Aywe m7) payimt 9D 
yO Npyw OT PS) OIA yw Me SNNA Ady om. mb 
yw> ‘n> spba meen monn paw mow? (1110 and 
112¢). 

Who his correspondents were we have no means of 
determining. For of the 115’ decisions the MS. contains, we 
have only two bearing the full address. They are No. 82 
(p. 1450), beginning with 297 YD Moyn2 ws? Mw 
momw ‘9, and No. 87 (p. 159a), addressed, as it seems, to 
the same writer, whom he calls in this place: 22> ‘38°28 
955 9 wwe TINT DIN) Tm aN pwoD) Sxmw 
NOT WIN) ETON mawern mmew 9 sn bya San myn 
MADINT NIM27 May. In all other cases? the names are 
replaced by the significant »215D, which makes it impossible 
to determine for whom they were intended, except in the 
case of the Nos. 69-80, of which we know, from another 
place (see above note 4) that they were addressed to 
R. Isaac of Vienna. Probably some of these anonymous 
Responses were addressed to a certain R. Isaac of Rou- 
mania—the western part of the Byzantine Empire—as may 
be seen from the following words :—dN 77 7°) NANI) 
2778 arp sO ON FTIAD> 72D WNaMsw ms Ywoy aM> *ON 
‘MaN2w oa samsw sD rm poy smat ym os 
NIT OSM y SpPNyTMw 935 AWN TT BOYS. qJnas> 





1 We give here the numbers marked on the margin of the MS. There 
is also another enumeration inserted in the text differing from the for- 
mer; though older, it ends in the middle of the MS., and is therefore 
of no use for our purposes here. 

? Addresses are to be found only at the heads of the Responses 22, 25, 
42, 60, 62, 82, 87, 110, 115, which is a very poor proportion to the number 
of 115 decisions which usually begin with WD 3°N357 °ND) or AWPNY ND) 
1, Probably many of these headings were omitted by the copyists. 
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927 Sy sabsww pmey 83295) 093755 naw snp 
Tam Mm (112). To this R. Isaac he also refers in 
other places, calling him alternately “9 “Amn (la, 3a, 4b 
and elsewhere) and ‘9 s92 (3a, 5b). One of these o»n> 
is probably the correspondent to whom the Response 
is addressed, commencing ‘29D j2 ‘3D MMI mp 
(119a). This suppressing the names of most of his corres- 
pondents may be accounted for by the fact that the language 
of our author was sometimes such as might possibly 
give offence to those whom it concerned. Thus he writes 
once:—}3 72% 7D oSmM> mS Now ODT ow Aan) 
my psn ws tm ps or>y awry cams syn 
pyar mata MINN) Mww Mdm (1524, ep. 1654). In 
another place he tells his correspondents :—*> ‘x 77273) 
SS OApAyT AI TWD) wan 7 AND ‘Mamsw pwr b> 
m2 DNS ws ND) Dew Sy Ins ond mown 7 
92) wisdma saNpAT> m’“nmb sir osna 9D (37a). Still it 
must not be forgotten that the man who never got tired of 
revising and correcting his own works, so that we have 
some of his commentaries in not less than four revisions, 
and who could write about himself mya wa sMansw mM 52) 
ban don pow: oven paw (7/9 orn IL, 15d), had a right 
to be occasionally severe against others. Besides these 
correspondents we have still two allusions to two of his 
contemporaries. The one, to a certain R. Leon, whom he 
seems to treat as his colleague and about whom we read :— 
(read sa2Tw) “IAW YD BWow2 MM WS YSN Mwyn) 
sw DY Ty ams>os sA>ezyn WNT OPS InwN> wo ans 
STON......20922 pat aps Ib smbdsaw) p> Sm man mm 
7275 PTTNM......77 Ps IN 1 (85a), the other to his pupil, 
R. Samuel, of whom he says:—13>m bximw ‘x an) 
(1425). 

But though, as we have seen, only a very few contem- 
poraries are mentioned in these Responses, and their 
contents are exclusively Halachic, and thus of a strictly 
objective character, still we catch from the MS. occasional 
glimpses both of the life of our author and his time. First, 
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it is clear that R. Isaiah was already, in 1204, recognised as 
an authority of such weight, that his opinion was solicited 
in such important matters as a divorce question. This will 
be seen from the following passage:—pnansw nan mat by 
‘oY MYIIN) “wy? TW. Nawa Wa 1 AND MTw KN 
pI) Pw) MSD yw oD>s ys smw SYST Nod 
sot bapa NOM ma wan sods son. NOby Mend 
WO NET IDID NOT 7IT NB AND. ay Na APD SyT (490). 
As he must have been at least 25 before he obtained such 
fame and authority, the date of his birth cannot be placed 
later than 1180, whilst the date of his death must fall about 
1250, if, in his case, we accept the usual age of 70. Another 
of these Responses seems to have been written in 1230, as 
may be seen from the words:—jmt3 paAMi> Ap M22) 
ST MoD pre nam ody mec ypAAt mow sown 
mind (1600). In this connection we may also cite here the 
following passage relating to the era question :—uw2) 
q2 mow Sp mmo 4D) JD. wT mM aM WAN MAID 
Tm. MI w wpa A aT 7D) Maw ody Awad 739 
Sopa mn samen sew ans. yas Semw 5D yarn) 1D2 
sb ay (50a). We learn again that R. Isaiah travelled once 
through the whole of Palestine, which gave him great 
advantage in explaining geographical passages in the Tal- 
mud. Thus he writes to a correspondent:— 7 227 N93) 
NOD NYIZT YON TON (75) PUT NOP PDI PONT Mo by 
yan AT o's Sw arma tz. NT pT Ss Ys) TAA) 
Sswst spas ob on moi des) qa. anya ma. nan 
Vs Sw maqye Sia NIT BT DT TON MT ND TTD 
pn mew Sy popwe pes 71> on mew Sy maw dy) 
‘MYDD NY OM YW FLTMDD NIT IDS PWopws par ONT Te 
smw Soar yas b> sms romd> snyme snsom orn 
jm mew Sy o's Sw mmm sna) Ss bw map: tw> 
sas ym popwss sms) snsad 48 Sw ment oo ons) 
on maw Sy iy> y>opwer (1814). When this great jour- 
ney took place is not said; but it would not be hazardous, 
we think, to suggest that our author was one of the three 
hundred rabbis who accompanied R. Jonathan Ha-Cohen 
VOL. IV. '@ 
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on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and thus the date 
will fall in 1210. Asa contrast with his tendency to rely 
on facts, we may take the following passage, which shows 
that he was not free from mystical leanings :—-w>nm) 
Nan aw path “ow oy NP YN MT. HON pan 
satw eye) Samm mpm Sonn) iy TaD NIT IM 
M27 DoS orndy tro pa PT Nd poya No My bdn 
pwwsew pamm by wp As spbsw: oma > me aw 
Now pat pa qmon pa > 7ON) OMS ANT ON DTN 12D 
TIE Ww NMI oye. (1762). From another passage it 
would seem that sometimes he felt as if he were unable 
to express all his thoughts sufficiently, even on such 
concrete matters as Halachic subjects usually are. Thus 
when he apologises before one of his friends with the 
words :—5> Sy 35> 77 MTN) mY TAN OD WY oD 
77) sw dopo pos ayn nat b> oD ToNM Man 
Maw oO a7 pM N> mt Sy yaa5 prin SD ans Son on) 
oywity Sy os PSR) APM omy ps o> ams (1500). On 
another occasion, probably acting in accordance with the 
well-known principle pom YT OS) DW Ww 32D, 
he even intentionally suppresses his opinion and also ad- 
vises his correspondent not to trouble himself about matters 
which an open discussion would only make worse. He 
writes to him:——)pm> Na OS ON TAN lw yn pay dy 
sv > wy maa mbm tei ss wsms>o Sw mn TN 
Jos aT anon ‘7 a> NT mm 77 by snbaw my oy 
> 2IN2S NS 3N22) 7 yy nT 22 D2 SN AYN 
pI Ss apn bs awns> am. NS oMaInw %DD 
ormams (181a). This passage, which refers to Italy, may 
be supplemented by two others, also throwing some light 
on the morals and customs of the Jews in that country. 
The first is with regard to the custom of lighting candles 
in the Synagogue on festivals, where he writes: — m0) 
mw paw 5” 02 MoI. AM Ap>in Sy ‘oN Aanw 
22 PSW NWT TTTSow WISN) 7372 AMVAY WINS) TON 
arm) SIT TaDw SS Ayywa Am pS parm ody 
ry s2D>bw Aywwyn b> pond oan oa som om Sw 12 
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yy 87D PwIy mao Ayan Nas MTN? YN) OTS OYA 
pra on ‘O223 NyYwwy poind mom mma) ond pw 
mo223 TpPYT Mwwy Ins >> Nam M37 NoywIT (444). The 
other relates to certain festivities which the Jews at Rome 
were accustomed to hold before weddings. It runs:—mn) 
POND POTN Jeow NBMA WAN MAT 727 by “ox Nanaw 
mwy> pram MaMD yar Syan py M72 yaws Mons Irn 
“py Samw yrpa) TNORRDW SN omd pop ody Cob 
(636) inna 

More frequent are his references to the Jews in Greece 
(or, as he calls them, m2 Mbnp). We have already 
seen that he was acquainted with their great authors (R. 
Hillel, R. Baruch and R. Abraham), and that he had corres- 
pondents among them. From the following passage we 
learn that he actually lived in Greece for a certain time, 
where he also enjoyed a certain authority. We give this 
quotation, which throws so much light both on the temper 
of its writer and still more on that of the people with whom 
he had to deal, in full:—-y1Nw yTY Own AND 1277S) 
O’s1 Son “an answ >not maps PHP) YD 
niymp Ss bon pat NYT A NwMw SDD wes 
bnp “aS mesopm Sola PSN) man Ayans yp men 
Ay Sy. B57) ASEM Amy. ON 8D aww INN 
TTS) 777 JTS mbar paw SAYMW ODSINA WIAA 
Saum> San) mws ow sw wer dyay ya NINE YwpD 
(2) san amen mr 7eN> Sap maa m>oy Mam wwsS AN 
oh Sw oinwsd nr m2 ww PID Wy}. wD AN 
Da rT OMS m5) orm>y SN mmm m>> syn w>) 
DYOSOED WT OMT) ONTO TAY Desa omw “PSN AAD DITA 
Yorn 429 wD AWND PIII NON MN MI NwI YD TDD 
‘poop Sa paw owpw dsc yb mom sp 02 
Man JO Sw MD Tw TW omy wns) ssw) 





‘The character marked by a dot might be read either as or as 12. 
Professor Robertson Smith has kindly suggested to me that the word may 
be the Hebrew transcription of cregavwyara, “nuptials,” lit. pl. of orepa- 
ywya, “crowning of the bride and bridegroom,” a common term in late 
Greek. 

G2 
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sema wzapM3 owen b> on mova mos. Dd1D W=pAn 
sow oowom ows Sy oon om>oy bay mon py 
222) JY ATS mbna ‘mn ya 7a7> Mwy Ny wry 
manny oys7p smd shy bap> asm ND onwTWw mp 
by meen ombnp bo. 1 may ond mmm mn mown 
mrns ys o......0% 272 pepe nom ow 722 Nd pp 
“DOM m2 AMS AMS NaN DDD oY pan om OYDAOnw 
SOD ON 9D PITT NYT Dw SyODT owe MDT paw 

a> ‘2 (118b). This laxity about which our author com- 
plains, may probably, as we know from the similar case of 
Maimonides, be ascribed to the influence of the Karaites, 
who formed at that time many important communities in 
different parts of Greece. If this be the case, we shall un- 
derstand his severity and the rather impolite language he 
uses against the very communities of whom he speaks in 
another place in the highest terms. We refer to the follow- 
ing quotation (466):—ow5> pynw Form »> >s Mansw im 
TN) WIM By YY wonw Ty oD ND) 772 73187 FN 
NTT) 7272 Tar 9 PS)...... 897777 TRONTT 7DINT WD IOI 
M27) MeN WwSx Ow mewn Myap roy opnw 
Sw mapa. yw) med copa nm bs) maw wy mons 
. dsm) $55 AST SEN owew Toyw mands sw) Mbn 
Man 8) wyPWwN Now NDT) TaD owl Fy*AwA ON AM 
mobnpaw ‘wm owas Sb pm>owm mr san mann oq 
2 Omoy 7122 Aan Awe ANIEN 


B. 


[oan maw] Responses by the Geonim, containing 81 
Responses on various ritual questions by different authori- 
ties, known by this title. The collection begins with words 
by the copyist :—a1n2> SMS DN PN? My WN MATNy3 
DyNIT Maw! (181d), and bears the following headings :— 
pen woe 8/2 >’; PR NID? 275 (1814), PRA Ms 3 
(190), 982 YTD FAAS 127 (194), O/Et PNA Pwr 1292379 
(1980), 9g JNA ‘NTI. IAT (2004), O“St PNA MOE 3 
(202a) 5st poNa wD 37 WE (2082), PNA Ow mw 29379 
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4zr (2072). It is, however, defective at the end, breaking 
off in the middle of a sentence. There is little new in these 
Responses, as 72 Responses of the 81 are to be found in the 
collection M122 TT12M with very few variations, except the 
Response attributed to R. Aaron Cohen Gaon (3’n § 37), in 
which our MS. (96a) agrees with the version given in the 
Pardes of Rashi, p. 616. Indeed, as the list of headings shows, 
there can hardly be any doubt that these two collections 
are based on one MS. Of the remaining nine Responses 
which are not to be found in the 3”n, four are attributed 
to pNQ *NTIDD “9 (USD 7 N”“2), and are identical with “yw 
mawn, § 164, Collection Harkavy, § 67, Collection Cassel, 
§§ 24 and 44 (not R. Hai), whilst the other five are :— 

mw mm x> on Avoy mywa) monn 15> Tw yn 
(p. 1905) =ms 7m> 

nope? PIS TD DMD SPT 3 ON WPS NPT M7 row 
ibid.) TI 

(ibid.) SAT TIS Fwd Mswoan qewa pans Nn 

mp bw Soa aN No mp Sw doa 37 TEN PIP “ND 
27> MDM 7D PwIY WS Ps) (191a). These four are attri- 
buted to mmaz a, whilst the fifth, beginning with 8» pay> 
SMD. NYT PST NOT 792%) Bl T NNT 75 rbosw 
many 9773 IW 72.2 Nd (1942), is ascribed to the Gaon 
q7> nS 4 

S. SCHECHTER. 
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CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE SECOND PART 
OF ISAIAH. 


II. 


THE next passages to be considered are two long pieces 
which, according to Ewald, were added to his work by the 
prophet himself, viz., 1xi. 1 to lxiii. 6, and Ixiii. 7—Ixvi. 24. 
This is clearly a mistake. The truth is that ]xi. 1—lxii. 12 
is in no proper sense an appended passage, but forms 
the last section of the Second Book of the Restoration- 
Prophecy ; whether this book has come down to us com- 
plete, is a question into which I cannot now enter. The 
real first appendix is (g) lxiii. 1-6. Hitzig long ago re- 
marked that this passage was but loosely connected with 
the Restoration Prophecy, and it was not a step in advance 
to treat it, as Ewald did, as the fourth strophe of the 
epilogue of that book. Ewald himself, however, admits 
that it is not by the Second Isaiah. He ascribes it to the 
author of Isa. lviii. and lix. (the Second Isaiah having 
merely adopted it), and in this, he shows perhaps more 
insight than the greatest of his pupils, Dillmann. For 
though this fine dramatic passage may be not unworthy 
of the Second Isaiah, of whom the phrase “the day of ven- 
geance ” (ver. 4; cf. lxi. 2) reminds us, yet Dillmann cannot 
seriously attach much weight to this argument, or deny 
that the passage may just as well have proceeded from 
another writer of the same school. The eschatological 
tone of the prophecy, and the singling out of Edom as the 
representative of the foes of Yahveh, are quite in harmony 
with a post-Exile date, especially if it be admitted that 
both Isa. xxxiv. and the Book of Joel are best understood 
as post-Exile works. You will observe that all hope of 
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human help has been abandoned by the writer—there is no 
Cyrus in the distance, precisely as in lix. 16, which is 
copied almost word for word in Ixiii. 5. I hold therefore 
that lxiii. 1-6 not only forms no part of the Restoration 
Prophecy, but is not even an independent fragment by the 
same author. It was written later than that work (hence 
the allusion to it in ver. 4), and later too, but perhaps not 
much later, than Isa. lix., from which it borrows. The 
reign of the second or third Artaxerxes will, as we shall 
see later on, fully account for its tone and contents. 

We have now to study the second of Ewald’s appended 
passages. It is one of the most fascinating parts of the 
Second Isaiah, and it contains a liturgical prayer of almost 
too thrilling interest. The reader will therefore not grudge 
it a somewhat detailed examination. It is not, as Ewald 
thought, a single connected work, but falls into three 
distinct parts, (A) Ixiii. 7 to lxiv. 12 (11), (7) lxv., and (A) Ixvi. 
In this division I agree with Dillmann, so far as chap. Ixvi. 
is concerned, but not as to lxiii. 7 to xv. 25, which this critic 
considers to be a single composition. I have given else- 
where the reasons for my own course,' and do not find that 
Dillmann’s counter-argument touches them. Among the 
other commentators, Delitzsch has not altered this part of 
his work since 1866, while Bredenkamp, quite independently, 
coincides with me. I have now to ask, Can any of these 
three passages be plausibly ascribed to the Second Isaiah ? 
Looking at them together, most will, I think, agree with 
Ewald, that ‘the character of the style has become markedly 
different’ as compared with the style of the preceding 
prophecies. It is true that he adds later on that ‘the 
differences between this and the previous book are too un- 
important to permit us to think that we have here another 
author’; but had his commentary been on a more extended 
scale, Ewald would have found it difficult to prove 
this to be the case, and he partly neutralises the force of 
his own statement by declaring in the very next sentence 





‘Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, ii. 114. 
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that a good many sayings from the book of the somewhat 
older prophet, which he finds in chaps. lvi., lvii., and else- 
where, may be reproduced in this appendix also.’ 

Let us then search for any evidence of date supplied by 
(h) \xiii. 7 to lxiv. 12 (11). Notice first in any good com- 
mentary, the large number of parallel passages in Psalms. 
Where is there anything like this in Isa. xl.-lv.? It is not 
enough to reply that the phenomenon arises from the nature 
of the subject, that the prophet here prays in the name of 
the Church, and that later liturgical poets would naturally 
be influenced by his work. That is precisely what has to 
be explained. How comes it that a prophet has been con- 
verted into a liturgical poet? I know that there are 
bursts of lyric poetry in Isaiah xl.-lv., but not of liturgical 
poetry like this. Chapter xxvi. is more like it, and that 
is demonstrably post-Exilic. There was no Jewish Church- 
nation during the Exile. And when we find that one of 
the chief peculiarities of our passage as distinguished from 
the undoubted work of Second Isaiah, viz., its almost un- 
mitigated gloom, recurs in Psalms like Ixxiv., lxxx., and 
lxxxix., none of which can be proved to be earlier than the 
third Artaxerxes, we ‘are bound to consider very seriously 
whether our passage may not really be a liturgical com- 
position of the same period. And observe (b) the very 
marked religious views expressed in lxiii. 7, ete. The 
writer speaks as if it is not the Jews who need to return 
to Yahveh (as the Second Isaiah says, lv. 7), but Yahveh 
who is reluctant to return to them; not the Jews, whose 
iniquities have produced God’s wrath, but his wrath, of 
which their iniquities are the fatal consequence (lxiii. 17, 
Ixiv. 5-7). He also implies a belief that the patriarchs 
Abraham and Jacob can, under ordinary circumstances, 
help their distressed descendants (Ixiii. 16). Notice this too, 
(c) that whereas the Second Isaiah ascribes the deliverances 
of the olden time to Yahveh, the writer of this prophecy 





1 The Prophets. F.7.. iv. 341, 342, 
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(whom I cannot help distinguishing from the Second 
Isaiah) speaks in one verse of the “Angel of Yahveh’s 
face,” and in two other verses of “his Spirit of holiness,” 
as the deliverer and guide of the people of Israel. ‘The 
former expression occurs nowhere else, and marks a time 
when minute details of Scripture (see Exodus xxxii. 34, 
xxxiii. 14) were compared and harmonised; the latter 
reminds us of the late Book of Nehemiah (ix. 20) and 
of a Deutero-Isaianic and therefore post-Exilic psalm 
(li. 13). And (d) that, according to a certain correction 
of lxiii. 18, the occupation of the “holy mountain” by 
the Jews had lasted only “for a little while.” Surely, 
unless all other evidence converges to show that the pro- 
phecy is Exilic, we must explain this not on the principle 
of the “pathetic fallacy,” but as the literally correct 
expression of a post-Exilic writer. Lastly (e), let the 
extraordinary combination of black despair and brightest 
faith presented to us in Ixiii. 15-lxiv. 12 have its full effect 
on the mind. Can that be explained on the old theory ? 
What is there in the faintest degree like it in the true 
Second Isaiah? Contrast lxiii. 15 with xlii. 14, xlix. 15. 
But, it may be asked, how are we to explain certain 
exegetical data in this section which have been thought 
to favour the authorship of the Second Isaiah? (1) Why, 
for instance, is there no reference to the fall of Babylon in 
the retrospect of God’s past lovingkindnesses? The Exodus 
from Egypt is described in pathetic language (xiii. 11-14) ; 
why not also the Exodus from Chaldwa? Does it not 
look as if Israel were still under the Babylonian yoke ? 
No; the inference would be a mistaken one. The writer 
_ of this liturgical poem follows the lead of the post-Exilic 
psalmists, who habitually refer to God's “ wonders of old 
time” as typical specimens of providential working (see 
eg. Psalm lxxvi. 4-8, exxxvi. 10-18, and compare Isaiah 
xliii. 16, 17). Next (2), what is to be said of the affinity 
between parts of this section and the Book of Lamen- 
tations? Compare eg. Ixiii. 15 with Lamentations iv. 50 ; 
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Ixiv. 56-7 with Lamentations iii. 42-44; lxiv. 11 (Hebrew 
10; TS “our pleasant things”) with Lamentations i. 
10. The fact is of no critical importance. The parallelisms, 
excepting the last, which will be referred to again presently, 
are but general, and simply show that the style of the 
kinéth was not a lost secret. Lastly (3), must we not infer 
from lxiv. 10, 11 that the land of Judah was still suffering 
from the Chaldzean devastation, and that the temple and the 
“pleasant things” which it contained were still in ashes ? 
Consequently, must not the author be the Second Isaiah ? 
The inference would be a hasty one. If we are to take 
these two verses (Ixiv. 10, 11) literally, it would seem that 
the writer is an eyewitness of the desolation which he des- 
cribes, and the Second Isaiah was certainly not that. Nor 
is the phrase “thy holy cities” consistent with the theory 
of an Exilic date. The true Second Isaiah knows of only one 
holy city (xlviii. 2, compare lii. 1); the first writer who 
represents the entire land of Judah as “holy ” is Zechariah! 
(Zechariah ii. 16). It is true that the only burning of the 
temple of which we have any record in pre-Christian times 
is the famous one under Nebuchadrezzar. But it is per- 
fectly possible that the description in lxiv. 10, 11 (or at any 
rate in verse 11) was inserted by an after-thought to make 
“this liturgical poem available as a memorial of two great 
troubles, equal in their terribleness, though not entirely 
coincident in their details. For a parallel I venture to refer 
to Ps. Ixxiv., which refers seemingly, with all the pathos of 
an eyewitness, to the burning of the temple, and yet must, 
as many think, be a Maccabeean psalm.? 

It remains, therefore, to seek for a suitable home for this 
great poem in the post-Exilic period. May we place it, like 
Ps. lxxiv., among the monuments of the Maccabean move- 
ment, or at least of the dark years which preceded it? I 
think not. First, because it can be shown to stand among 





1 See Baudissin, Studien zur semit, Religionsgeschichte, ii, 129. 
* Cheyne, Bampton Lectures on the Psalms, p. 103. 
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compositions of the Persian age; and secondly, because it 
breathes a spirit of such intense penitence. The Macca- 
bean poets, even including the author of Ps. xliv., are 
filled with the consciousness of Israel’s perfect obedience 
to his God. But this liturgical poet says, “ And we all - 
became as one who is unclean,” ete. (Isa. lxiv. 6,7). I 
infer, therefore, that the injuries from which Israel was 
suffering when lxiii. 7—lxiv. 12 (11) was written, had not 
been inflicted out of vengeance for Israel’s devotion to its 
religion; they were the ordinary cruelties of a non- 
Israelitish ruler, through which, according to the traditional 
theology, Yahveh might be regarded as punishing the sins 
of his people. Who, then, was the most cruel of the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, and whose was the reign which, from the 
misery which it caused, might most fittingly be compared 
with that of Nebuchadrezzar? From the form in which I 
have put this question, it will be clear that I do not accept 
Kuenen’s opinion that the occasion of this poem may have 
been the “affliction and reproach” spoken of in Neh. 
i. 3, when the walls of Jerusalem, set up probably by Ezra, 
were broken down, and the gates thereof burned with fire. 
I feel very strongly that this document presupposes an even 
greater affliction than that described in Neh. i. 3. More- 
over, the dates to which we have been led to refer 
the neighbouring prophecies point to a somewhat later 
period, and the fact that Artaxerxes Longimanus was not 
disliked as a king by the subject peoples of itself suggests 
that it was another and a far more terrible king to whom 
the present misery of Judah and Jerusalem was due. In- 
deed, the destruction of Ezra’s walls was probably the 
work, not of any satrap or general of the “great king,” 
but of Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, who were after- 
wards united in opposition to the rebuilding of the walls by 
Nehemiah, Surely it is to the last century of the Persian 
rule that we have to look—to the period when the doleful 
book of Ecclesiastes was probably written—and our choice 
must lie between the reigns of Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
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Artaxerxes Ochus. The former reign was no doubt by 
no means a happy one. It was Artaxerxes Mnemon who 
corrupted the purity of the Persian religion by introducing 
the cultus of the goddess An&hita (Avaitis), which must 
have alienated the children of those who had looked up to 
Cyrus as the friend of Yahveh. It was also in his reign 
(if the natural interpretation of tod dAXov ApraképEou in 
Jos. Ant., XI. vii. 1 be followed) that the so-called pollution 
of the temple by the Persian general Bagéses took place, 
whose harshness, though not entirely undeserved, must 
have still further embittered the already painful relations 
between the Persians and the Jews. It is probable enough 
that the latter, as well as the Syrians, Phoenicians, and 
other nations, were concerned in the great revolt of B.c. 
363 (or 362), and certain that they took part in the rebel- 
lion which marked the beginning of the reign of Ochus, 
between B.c. 358 and 350 (or 345)’ It is to this latter 
period that I would refer the composition of this poem. 
The energetic Persian king had taken the field with an 
army consisting of 800,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry. 
He had invaded and reconquered Egypt, had destroyed 
Sidon, and reduced the other Phcenician cities to sub- 
mission, and now to punish the Jews he was about to 
deport some of them to Hyrcania by the Caspian Sea, and 
others to Babylon.? Was not the foretaste of this misery 
almost enough to break the heart of a fervent religious 





1 On the latter date, see Néldeke in Encycl. Brit., XVIII., 580. 

2 Syncellus (Dindorf), i. 486: “Oyog ’Aprageptou matic tig Alyumroy 
orparebwy pepicy aixpadrwaiay elrev ‘lovdaiwy, dy robg piv tv ‘Ypcavig 
caryxise mpdc TY Kaomig Yaddaoy, roi dé tv BaBvdAdre of wai péixpe viv 
eisiv avréOt, we modAoi rdv ‘EAAHvwy ioropovo.v. The omission of any 
reference to this melancholy episode in Jewish history both in Chronicles 
and in Josephus is satisfactorily explained by Gratz in the English article 
mentioned below. The statement of the Syncellus is derived from the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, the original text of which is unhappily lost. On 
the various later forms of this passage, see Gritz Geschichte, II. (2), 
p. 209; JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Jan. 1891, pp. 208, 209; and 
cf. H. Bois, Rerwe de Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 1890, 
p. 561, ete, 
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patriot, and to extract from it the passionate cry,—“Oh, 
that thou didst rend the heavens, that thou didst come 
down, that the mountains shook at thy presence, as 
when a fire of brushwood kindleth, to make thy name 
known to thine adversaries, so that nations trembled before 
thee, while thou didst terrible things which we hoped not 
for!” (xiv. 1-3.) And if in the preceding verses the writer 
paints the calamities of Israel in slightly too gloomy colours 
—“We are become (like) those over whom thou hast never 
borne rule,” #e., our existence as a nation is destroyed— 
can we be severe upon him? Israel was indeed “ afflicted 
and ready to die” (Ps. lxxxviii. 16), and a wepixr) aixywarwola 
(as Syncellus calls it) had been ordered, if not as yet 
carried out, by the Persian tyrant. The barbarous cha- 
racter of Ochus, and his recent inhumanity towards the 
Pheenicians and Egyptians, can have been no secrets to the 
Jews. This is how Néldeke describes the former in terms 
which labour to be impartial. He was “one of those great 
despots who can raise up again for a time a decayed Oriental 
empire, who shed blood without scruple, and are not nice 
in the choice of means.”* At the very outset he proved 
this by the massacre of his nearest relations, and at the 
capture of Sidon he brought the same fact home to the 
peoples of Palestine by his cruel treatment of the conquered 
city, anticipating which more than 40,000 Sidonians are 
said to have burned themselves within their houses.? And 
soon afterwards in Egypt, as Néldeke remarks, he “ seems to 
have made the ve victis thoroughly clear to the Egyptians, 
and to have treated even their religion with little more 
respect than Cambyses before him.”* Surely, if Isa. lxiii. 
1-6 may be fitly referred to the end of the reign of the 
second or the beginning of that of the third Artaxerxes, 
Isa. lxiii. 7—lxiv. 12 (11) may with even greater reason be 
explained by the cruel treatment of the Jews by Ochus, 
which the writer naturally regards (though he qualifies 








1 Encycl. Britannica, XVIILI., 580. 2 Diod. Sic., XVI., 41-45. 
8 Enc. Brit., XVIII., 580. 
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this view in a manner peculiar to himself) as a judgment 
upon the sins of his people. 

I venture to hope that the preceding result is an im- 
provement upon that given in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in 1881, where I supposed this poem to be a monument of 
the early years of the Exile. I was led to it by studying 
the supposed Maccabean and certain other psalms, more 
especially the 89th. And here let me refer to Ewald and 
to Professor Robertson Smith. 

In the third and last edition of his Dichter des Alter 
Bundes, the former critic refers a group of psalms, 
including xliv., Ixxiv., lxxix., lxxxix., to the end of the 
sixth and beginning of the fifth century. But in the first 
and second editions he expressed a different opinion, viz. 
that all these psalms belonged to the end of the fifth 
century, and more particularly to the troubles connected 
with Bagéses. In other words, he prefers the reign of 
Artaxerxes II. to that of Artaxerxes III., for the very weak 
reason that, as he thinks, the revolt at the beginning of the 
reign of the latter did not extend to Jerusalem. The 
theory of Professor Robertson Smith is a similar one, but 
more defensible, inasmuch as he refers the psalms in 
question (Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., lxxx.) to the reign of * 
Artaxerxes Ochus. In his excellent article on the Psalms 
he makes this statement:—“There is one and only one 
time in the Persian period to which they can be referred, 
viz., that of the great civil wars under Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus (middle of fourth century B.c.). The Jews were 
involved in these, and were sorely chastised, and we know 
from Josephus that the Temple was defiled by the Persians, 
and humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. 
It would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a 
theocratic aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful 
beginnings of a national movement, which proved in the 
issue so disastrous, are reflected in some of the other pieces 
of the collection.”? 





' Encycl, Brit,, XX., 31. 
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The conjecture that “to the Jews the struggle took a 
theocratic aspect,” does not appear to me a probable one. 
The pseudo-Hecateus, indeed, quoted by Josephus (c¢. Ap. 
i. 22), tells us of cruel deaths suffered by the Jews for their 
religion in the Persian period. But this late forgery gives 
a very precarious support to the hypothesis. The view of 
Ewald and Prof. Robertson Smith I have elsewhere (Bamp- 
ton Lectures on the Psalms, pp. 91,102) given my reasons for 
rejecting. I am thankful, however, for their distinct admis- 
sion that the calamitous second century of the Persian 
rule in Palestine must have left some literary monuments 
in corners of the canonical books, Among these monuments 
I should myself reckon, not only the liturgical poem in 
Second Isaiah but certain psalms, not quite the same as 
are given by either of these two critics, but at any rate the 
89th, which Ewald also mentions, and the beginning of 
which in particular so strikingly reminds us of Isaiah lxiii. 
7, also the Book of Joel, and (in its present form) that of 
Zechariah. But I must now hasten to (i), (k), ie, the 
very difficult 65th and 66th chapters, which must however 
be treated provisionally as separate pieces. It has been 
usual to regard the former as the answer of Yahveh to 
the preceding liturgical prayer. I have elsewhere given 
reasons (which need scarcely be repeated here) for believing 
that the opinion of the majority of expositors is mistaken," 
nor has the latest commentator, Dillmann, to any material 
extent impaired the force of my arguments. Of course, 
the only object of attempting to do so would be to show 
that chaps. lxiii. 7—Ixv. form an integral part of the great 
Prophecy of Restoration. If it be true that several passages 
preceding chap. lxv. have been composed and added to 
that prophecy by other hands than those of the author, it 
will be a point of subordinate importance to show that 
chap. Ixv. is by the writer of lxiii.7—Ixiv. Let us however, 
for the moment, put aside the controversy as to the dis- 





1 Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, ii, 114. 
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puted passages in chaps. xl.—lxiv., and limit our view to 
chap. Ixv. What are the reasons for thinking that this 
passage at least is not a monument of the Exile? 1. No- 
thing is said even in Ixv. 8—10, about the return 
from Babylon. Notice the situation implied. Israel 
(called “ Jacob” and “Judah” in ver. 9) is all but de- 
stroyed, and cannot hope to take the entire Land of 
Promise in possession. Yet Israel is not to despond. 
From Jacob, who seems on the point of death, Yahveh 
will bring forth a seed of those who shall truly serve him. 
Of these, and of the survivors of the past generation (cf. 
ver. 8d, “my servants ”) it is said, “ My servants shall dwell 
there.” Where then is the Jacob or Judah spoken of, from 
which the seed is to spring? The fathers of the righteous 
seed, at any rate, are already in Palestine. There is no 
reference to a return from Babylon (contrast lvii. 134, 14), 
because the return is a thing of the past. What is wanted 
is the expulsion of heathen intruders, by a population of 
righteous Israelites who are in enjoyment of the divine 
favour (cf. xxvi. 2,18). And nowturntover.18. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that Jerusalem when the prophet 
wrote was already an inhabited city, though so far below 
its high ideal that it had, as it were, to be created anew 
in order that its divine Lord might take pleasure in it ? 
2. Now, a second reason why this part is probably not of 
Exilic origin. Notice the strange. bitterness which per- 
vades the passage. The Second Isaiah, in the passages 
which are undoubtedly his, has to plead and argue with 
those Israelites who, not altogether inexcusably, still believe 
more or less in the power of the heathen gods. But listen 
to the alternate rise and fall of our prophet’s vehement 
denunciation in chap. ixv., and say if it is in the manner of 
the Second Isaiah." 

3. My third reason shall be drawn from lxv. 11, 12:— 
“And as for you that forsake Yahveh, that forget my 





1 On the difficult passage, lxv. 15, may I refer to my own explanation 
in the Zepositor, August, 1891? 
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holy mountain, that set in order a table for Gad, and fill 
up mixed drink for M’ni—I destine you for the sword, and 
ye all to the slaughter shall bow down, because I called 
and ye did not answer, I spoke, and ye did not hearken, 
but did that which was evil in mine eyes, and chose that 
in which I had no pleasure.” That Gad and M’ni were 
Syrian deities, is not to be denied ; the evidence, especially 
that relative to Gad, is overwhelmingly strong. No name 
corresponding philologically either to Gad or to M’ni has yet 
been found in the religious tablets of Babylonia. Nor does 
the accurate and trustworthy Dillmann dispute this. All 
that he can say in arrest of judgment is that “ possibly Gad 
and M’ni are merely Hebrew appellations of divinities 
which had other names in Babylonia.” This might pass 
if Gad and M’ni had not an actual existence in the post- 
Exilic Aramzan Pantheon, but hardly otherwise. 

Such are the reasons which seem to me to favour a 
post-Exilic date for this chapter. Their force will be 
increased, if we admit the same date for some of the 
preceding passages, and especially for the next chapter 
(Ixvi.). But the complexity of the problem being so great, 
I am anxious, before passing on, to consider the arguments 
which may be drawn from this chapter in favour of an 
Exilic date. Thus 1, there are a certain number of points 
of contact both in language and in ideas with the 
acknowledged Second Isaiah. Compare for instance Ixv. 9, 
“an inheritor of my mountains,” with lvii. 135 (noticing, 
however, that the return from Babylon is referred to in 
lvii. 14, but not in lxv. 9); ib. “mine elect” and “my 
servants ” with xlii. 1 (where, however, it is the sing. not the 
plur.); v. 16, “the former troubles are forgotten,” with liv, 
4; v.17, “new heavens and a new earth,” with li. 16; v. 19, 
“T will rejoice in Jerusalem,” with Ixii. 5; v. 21 “plant 
vineyards, and eat their fruit,” with Ixii. 8,9; v. 22,“ as the 
days of the trees,” with lxi 3. Note also that there is no 
reference to a Church-nation in chap. Ixv., any more than 
there is in the acknowledged Second Isaiah (contrast 
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lxiii. 7—1xiv.). There is only a remnant of those who hold 
fast to Yahveh—only a few good grapes in the cluster 
(Ixv. 8). I do not admit, however, that these facts are valid 
evidence that chap. lxv. belongs to the Second Isaiah. 
The phraseological evidence is slight indeed, nor must we 
omit to notice the strange idioms 18 PD) (y, 16), and 
TWISD for WIT (v. 25). 

Is the evidence from ideas more conclusive? Scarcely. 
The “new heavens and new earth” in ver. 17 belong 
to a more advanced stage of religious thought than the 
expressions in li. 16 and the awkwardly expressed passage 
on the longevity of the later Jews (ver. 20) has nothing 
corresponding to it in the admitted work of the Second 
Isaiah, who is fully occupied with the idea of the eternity 
of the nation. And as for the discrepancy between chap. 
Ixv. and Ixiii. 7 —Ixiv., it surely does not oblige us to 
separate these sections by along interval. Weare at perfect 
liberty to regard them as contemporaneous, or nearly so, 
#.e., as written carly in the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus. For 
the views which the two prophecies respectively take of 
Israel are by no means incapable of reconciliation. The 
author of lxiii. 7—Ilxiv. preserves the conception of the 
national unity of Israel at the cost of admitting that 
“there was no one who called on the name of Yahveh, 
and that stirred himself up to take hold of Yahveh” 
(Ixiv. 7). And perhaps there may have been a great 
spiritual decline in Israel; perhaps the facts warranted 
a gloomy view of Israel as a whole. But there must 
certainly have been many holy men of the school of these 
prophetic writers. And the author of chapter lxv. was on 
his side fully justified in repudiating the unworthy mem- 
bers of Israel, and claiming for the righteous remnant, the 
promised favour of Yahveh (Ixv. 8-10). To him this remnant 
was the true Israel, the germ of the nation that was to 





1 The case is not greatly improved if for }1D8 we read is, for this word 
only occurs in Isa. xxv. 1 (post-Exilic), 
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be. The second; third, and fourth arguments I will quote 
from that able writer and good scholar, Mr. G. A. Smith. 
(2) “ What seems decisive for the Exilic origin of chap. 
Ixv., is, that the possession of Judah and Zion by the seed 
of Jacob is still implied as future.” This is an overstate- 
ment, The most natural inference from the facts is, I 
think, that which I have given above. (3) “The Holy 
Land is alluded to by the name common among the exiles 
in flat Mesopotamia (“my mountains”); and in contrast 
with the idolatry of which the present generation 
is guilty, the idolatry of their fathers is characterised 
as having been ‘upon the mountains and upon the 
hills’; and again the people is charged with ‘ forget- 
ting my holy mountain,’ a phrase reminiscent of Ps. 
cxxxvii. 4, and more appropriate to a time of exile 
than when the people were gathered about Zion.” Mr. 
Smith apparently thinks post-Exilic Palestinian writers 
could not, or at, least, would not, have written thus. But 
what ground is there for such an opinion? (a) The phrase, 
“my mountains,” is borrowed from the historical Isaiah 
(Isa. xiv. 25), who resided, not in Mesopotamia, but in 
Palestine. It occurs, no doubt, once in Ezekiel (xxxviii. 21), 
of the mountains of Israel, and Ezekiel was an exile in 
Babylonia; but also of the mountains near Jerusalem in 
Zech. xiv. 5, which is certainly not of Exilic origin, and 
again in Isa, xlix. 11, not merely of the mountains of 
Canaan, but of those of the whole earth, of which Yahveh 
is the Lord. This last reference is not unimportant ; it 
enables us to point to at least a slight discrepancy between 
the acknowledged Second Isaiah and the prophecy before 
us. (6) Mr. Smith’s argument seems to require that the 
post-Exilic Jews should have reverted to hill-worship. I 
am ignorant of the evidence for this. (c) It seems to me 
too bold to claim that the phrase in ver. 11,“ That forget my 
holy mountain,” is a reminiscence of Ps. exxxvii. 5; but I 
do venture to assert, what even Hengstenberg fully admits, 





! Exposition of Isaiah x\.-lxvi., p. 458. 
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that Ps. exxxvii. was not written in Babylon. If I under- 
stand them aright, both Dillmann and Mr. G. A. Smith 
take an opposite view, which I can only explain by 
the exigencies of controversy. Surely the picture in 
Ps. exxxvii. is too idealised to be even based on the per- 
sonal recollections of the author. The poet, who is a 
temple-singer, identifies himself imaginatively with his 
predecessors in exile, and tries in verses 1-4 to imagine 
their emotions, but in verses 5, 6, as Ewald saw, the 
feelings which he expresses are his own. 

(4) “ The practices in lxv. 3-5 are never attributed to the 
people before the Exile, were all possible in Babylonia, and 
some are known to have been actual then.” ‘The statement 
needs a somewhat close scrutiny. That heathen worship 
was carried on in gardens before the Exile is undeniable 
(see i. 29; lvii. 5). That burning incense upon the tilings 
of the houses was also a sin of the pre-Exile period is 
equally beyond question (see 2 Kings xxiii. 12; Zeph. i. 5; 
Jer. xix. 13). Mr. Smith would no doubt reply to the 
latter remark that, “upon the bricks” means “ upon altars 
of brick,” which were contrary to the law (Ex. xx. 24, 25), 
and presumably adopted from the Babylonians. This mean- 
ing of the phrase is perfectly possible, but is not at all 
more probable than the other view, that “upon the 
bricks” means “the tilings of the. houses.” To say that 
the phrase “upon the bricks” of itself points to Babylonia, 
is absurd (see ix. 9). And surely the offences complained 
of in lxv. 3 would be far more provocative of the divine 
anger in the land of Judah, after a legal sacrificial system 
had been fully introduced, than in Babylonia during the 
Exile, when (apart from any obscure heretical rites) 
sacritices were necessarily in abeyance. When Mr. Smith 
adds that the practices complained of in vv. 3-5 were all 
possible in Babylonia, one does not care to dispute it, 
though it may fairly be held that the reference to tarry- 
ing in the graves (v. 4) points, in the first instance, to 
Palestine, where the rock-graves have in all ages been used 
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in emergencies as habitations. As to the practice of eating 
swine’s flesh, it may no doubt have been borrowed during 
the Exile from the Babylonians; but the pig was so com- 
monly regarded as a sacrificial animal, that we are by no 
means compelled to suppose that the heathenish Jews 
borrowed the custom referred to from Babylon. But we 
shall have to return to vv. 3-5 presently, in connection with 
a passage in chap. lxvi. 

Let us now proceed to study (%) the last appendix (or 
the last part of the last appendix) of the Prophecy of 
Restoration, viz., Isaiah Ixvi. That it has points of contact 
with chap. lxv. has been admittedly shown by Gesenius.! 
At the same time it is impossible to hold that chap. ]xvi., 
as it now stands, was written as the sequel of chap. lxv. 
Vv. 1-4 have clearly no connection with the preceding, 
and no very cluse one with the following section. V. 5 
seems to be an artificial link, combining lxvi. 1-4 with the 
sequel; and lxvi. 6 has all the appearance of being the 
opening of a fresh composition (cf. xiii. 4; xl. 3). The 
question must therefore be raised—Do these two parts of 
chap. lxvi. belong to the same period or not? It may 
plausibly be urged that vv. 1-4 were written while the 
Temple was still in ruins (else why the vehement apos- 
trophe in v. 1b?) and vv. 6-24, after the sanctuary had 
been rebuilt (see vv. 6, 20). There are, in fact, some 
reasons for thinking that the description in 3a is suggested 
by Exilic circumstances, and since lxv. 3-5 is akin to these 
passages, it may be held that though the bulk of chaps. 





' Gesenius, Yesaia, dritter Theil (1821), p. 293. He maintains, in opposition 
to Eichhorn, Augusti, and Rosenmiiller, that the conjunction of chaps. 
lxv. and lxvi. seems even closer and more original than that of the entire 
work (xl.—Ixvi.); cf. Ixv. 34; lxvi. 17; lxv. 5, lxvi. 5; Ixv. 17; Lxvi. 12 ; 
lxv. 12; lxvi. 16; the antitheses lxv. 11-14; lxvi. 3, 4, and the turn in 
lxv. 12, lxvi. 4. It is true Gesenius adds that the points of contact with 
the other chapters of the book are so numerous and important that there 
can be no thought of separating them. He fails to observe that these 
literary points of contact, which are opposed by the whole spirit of these 
two chapters, only prove that the author of Isaiah Ixv., lxvi., knew the 
deutero-Isaianic work. 
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lxv. and Ixvi. is post-Exilic, both Ixv. 1-5 and Ixvi. 1-4 
(with which we must combine Ixvi. 17) were inserted, 
either by the writer or by his editor, from an earlier 
document written during the Exile. It is quite possible, 
however, that appearances are here fallacious. lxvi. 1 
may be simply a hyperbolic way of expressing the writer’s 
depreciation of ritual (a depreciation fostered, as it would 
seem, by the bad heretical forms which had corrupted a 
part of the Jews). Considering that the existence of a 
non-sacrificial school in the post-Exilic period is attested 
by several passages in the Psalter, and that hyperbole is 
one of the commonest characteristics of Hebrew rhetoric, 
this view is by no means an improbable one. And with 
regard to the description of heathen practices in vv. 3, 4, 
must it not be supplemented not only by Ixv. 3-5 and 
Ixvi. 17, but by lxv. 17, which refers to the heathen cultus 
of Gad and M’ni? Now, if lxv. 17 is Palestinian and 
post-Exilic (which cannot reasonably be denied), is it not 
most natural to suppose that the rest of this group of 
passages belongs to the same period ? 

Of course, this argument will be overturned if the 
reasons referred to above for explaining lxvi. 3a by Exilic 
circumstances are cogent. These reasons have been set 
forth by Professor Robertson Smith in two suggestive 
passages of his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,’ and 
his Religion of the Semites? Isaiah Ixvi. 1-4 and the parallel 
passages belong, according to this scholar, to the period 
of that later syncretism which sprang up about the period 
of the Assyrian captivity (see 2 Kings xvii. 24,25). It 
was the time when the old national religions were breaking 
up; the gods of the peoples overcome by Assyria and 
Babylonia had proved unable to avert destruction, and 
men looked with sinking hearts for more potent means of 
binding the supernatural powers to their side than the old 
religions could afford. We find this newer syncretism not 
obscurely hinted at both in Deuteronomy and in Leviticus, 





' Pp, 307-810. ? Pp. 325, 338-340. 
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where the list of forbidden foods, as Professor Robertson 
Smith has shown, has reference to the sacrificial meals of 
those initiated into the tribal mysteries of the heathen 
Semites. We find it also in the singular description in 
Ezek. viii. 10, 11, of the abominable rites practised in the 
temple itself by the heads of Judzean houses. So far I am 
at one with this eminent scholar. But it still remains to 
be determined whether the partly parallel description in 
passages of Isa. Ixv. and Ixvi. must be of Exilic origin (in 
order to bring it as near as possible to the earlier links in 
the chain of evidence), or whether we may hold that the 
heathen tribal mysteries exercised the same fascination 
upon the Jews in the more disastrous parts of the Persian 
rule as they did during the domination of Babylon. It 
appears to me that the second view ought not to be hastily 
dismissed. The secret superstitions of the Jews in later 
times are well known from the Talmud, and the Harranian 
mysteries, which seem to be alluded to in Ixvi. 3, lasted 
even down to Mohammedan times. If, therefore, apart 
from lxv. 3-5, and lxvi. 3, 17, chaps. Ixv. and Ixvi. are best 
understood as a post-Exilic work, and if even these verses 
may without any exegetical straining be so understood, is 
not the duty of the critic clear, viz., to assign the whole of 
these two chapters to the period to which, from their 
position, they most naturally belong, viz., the latter part of 
the Persian period ? 

But am I justified in asserting that the bulk of chap. lxvi. 
is best understood as a post-Exilic work? Certainly, if 
chap. lxvi. be really connected with chap. lxv., which we 
have found to be post-Exilic, and if the general situation 
be allowed its full weight in the argument. But I am 
even willing to stake the issue on the genera] situation 
alone, putting aside for the moment the result which we 
have reached with regard to chap. lxv. It may be described 
briefly thus: The temple has been rebuilt (Ixvi. 6-20), and 
the people are eagerly expecting “new heavens and a new 
earth” (Ixvi. 22; cf. Ixv. 17), ce, the full realisation of 
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their ideals, and a vengeance upon the wicked which 
exceeds all that previous ages have imagined (Ixvi. 24). 
A bitterness unknown even at the close of the Babylonian 
Exile has penetrated the Jewish mind, upon whith, how- 
ever, as a background emerges the beautiful hope of the 
admission of the converted nations to the highest privileges 
of the people of God (Ixvi. 21-23). Now to what part of 
the Persian period must we turn for an explanation of 
these facts? Surely to the beginning of the reigu of the 
cruel Artaxerxes Ochus, and more particularly to his Syrian 
and Egyptian campaign. May it not even be conjectured 
that Isa. Ixvi. 6, 15, 16, as well as Zech. xiv. 2,' is an 
anticipation of a siege of Jerusalem by that king, in whose 
army “all nations and tongues” (Isa. Ixvi. 18) might, by 
an easy exaggeration, be said to be represented. There is 
no rationalistic dilution of the sense of the prophecy in 
this view. Apocalyptic hopes were already in the air, and 
the comfort of the pious Jew in trouble was the prospect 
that one of the terrible days which were coming upon them 
would be the thrice-blessed “day of Yahveh.” It is true 
that the tone of chaps. Ixv. and lxvi. is not the same as that 
of lxiii. 7--lxiv. But at other periods, too, (for instance, at 
the close of the Exile,) we find superficial differences 
between various prophetic writers. I have referred to this 
point in speaking of chap. Ixv., and will only add that the 
extraordinary bitterness expressed towards the enemies of 
Israel, can only be understood at the very darkest part 
of the Persian period. 

The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to find 
out some expressions in lxvi. 6-24, which point so dis- 
tinctly to the Exile period as to counterbalance and 
neutralise all that can be produced on the other side. 
Dillmann, for instance, mentions the parallelism between 
Ixvi. 7, and liv. 1; between Ixvi. 11, and lx. 5, 16, lxi. 6, 
and between Ixvi. 12, and lx. 4. He also maintains that 





1 Prof. Gritz takes this view of Zech. xiv. 2, JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, Jan., 1891, p. 210 
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the phrase “in Jerusalem shall ye be comforted ” (Ixvi. 134) 
implies that the persons addressed were not actually in 
Jerusalem. I am afraid, however, that the parallelisms 
only prove the acquaintance of the writer with the Second 
Isaiah’s work, and as for the phrase, “in Jerusalem,” why 
should not a prophet have used it in this context in the 
Persian period to emphasise the assurance of the national 
continuance? And if it is a fact that Artaxerxes Ochus 
drove a number of Jews into captivity, why may I not 
assume that to those who, before the terrible catastrophe, 
apprehended such a fate the prophet held out the reassur- 
ing promise, “in Jerusalem shall ye be comforted” / That 
the promise was not to all of them fulfilled is clearly no 
valid objection to such a view. Dillmann’s too positive 
statement that the persons addressed must have been at a 
distance from Jerusalem reminds one of his inference from 
the words “that forget my holy mountain” in lxv. Ll. In 
both cases his view of the meaning is, apart from the con- 
text, in itself a possible one. But that it is not necessary 
is shown in the one case by Ps. exxxvii. 5, and in the other 
by Isa. xxx. 19, “For a people shall dwell in Zion, in 
Jerusalem,” which was certainly addressed to inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 

Other conservative arguments may perhaps be based (1) 
on the names of peoples in lxv. 19, all of which occur in 
Ezekiel, and may, therefore, be regarded as pointing to an 
Exilic date, and (2) on the catholicity of the promise in v. 
21 (“I will also take of them,” #e., of the Gentile converts 
who shall bring the Jews home, “ for priests, for Levites ”), 
which may be said to remind one of the Second Isaiah 
rather than of the pust-Exilic legalism. But as to (1), v. 19 
forms part of a prophetic description, based indeed upon 
Ezekiel (see chaps. xxxviii., xxxix.), but thoroughly alien 
to the Second Isaiah, and parallel in part to Joel iii., and 
still more to Zech. xiv. (post-Exilic works) ; and with regard 





! I know that Dillmann gives a different rendering of this passage, but 
grammatical probability seems to me to be against him. 
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to (2), it can, I. believe, be shown that there was much 
greater freedom towards the ritual law in post-Exilic times 
than used to be supposed. It should be added that there are 
also linguistic grounds for denying vv. 18 —24 to the Second 
Isaiah, viz. 1, the phrase “nations and tongues” (v. 18), 
which reminds us of the Maccabean Book of Daniel (Dan. 
iii. 4, 7, 29; iv. 1; v.19; vi. 25; vii. 14; ef. also Zech. viii. 
23); 2, the rare word 3} “litter,” which in this sense occurs 
again only in Num. vii. 3; 3, the dz. Xey. NIIP * dro- 
medaries” in v. 20, and 4, 7iN7T7I “ abomination,” v. 24, else- 
where only in Dan. xii. 2. 

Thus everything tends to confirm the opinion that there 
is no part of chap. Ixvi. which need be referred to Exilic, 
and much which must be assigned to post-Exilic times, and 
the precise period is seen to be the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Ochus. But, as I have admitted already, the 
chapter was not written straight on in its present form. 
Not only vv. 1-4, but vv. 17-24, were probably introduced 
later, scarcely by the same hand. The latter verses, how- 
ever, contain nothing, so far as I can see, inconsistent with 
what has gone before, and need not have been written much 
later. 

It will be a special satisfaction to me if I have been able 
to show that chaps. Ixv. and lxvi. have no connection with 
the great evangelical prophecy of comfort and restoration. 
The conflicting and sometimes morbid thoughts which meet 
us in the former work are altogether unworthy of that 
noble religious thinker and preacher, the Second Isaiah, 
“dont l’Ame lumineuse semble comme imprégnée, six cent 
ans d’avance, de toutes les rosées, de tous les parfums de 
Vavenir.”! I will not, however, take up your time with a 
comparative estimate of the different writers to whom the 
analytic criticism of Second Isaiah has introduced us ; suffice 
it to express the hope that in any future history of the Jews 
in the post-Exilic period, the works (or some of the works) 
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which have now been reclaimed for the Persian age will 
not be neglected. My arguments have been chiefly his- 
torical and exegetical; I have compared, that is, the 
situation described in the several disputed sections both 
with that given in the acknowledged work of the Second 
Isaiah, and with the historical facts known to us, and 
sought to draw the necessary inferences. If space had 
permitted, I would have supplemented my argument by a 
detailed study of the linguistic phenomena both of the 
acknowledged and of the disputed prophecies. That much 
would have been gained by this I cannot, however, pretend 
to think. The case of the documents before us is somewhat 
different from that of the Psalms, which fall, as anyone can 
see, into several literary groups, whereas all the disputed 
passages of Isa. xl—lxvi., with the exception of lvi. 9— 
Ivii. 11a (13a), must be classed as upon the whole deutero- 
Isaianic. Here and there, of course, I have been compelled 
to take account of linguistic peculiarities (e.g., in dealing 
with lvi. 9, ete., and with chap. Ixvi.). 

It only remains, first of all, in the briefest and clearest 
terms to sum up my results, and then to make due recog- 
nition of other scholars. The prophecy of the restoration 
of the Jews from Babylon, as it has come down to us, 
consists of two parts, viz. (1) a continuous series of dis- 
courses, chaps. x].—xlviii.; and (2) a broken collection, com- 
posed of chaps. xlix. 1—lii. !2 ; ii. 13—liii. 12 (a later inser- 
tion by the author), liv., lv., lvi. 9—Ivii. 21 (beginning with a 
long passage from an older prophet, which may either have 
been prefixed by the author, or more probably worked up 
with a deutero-Isaianic fragment by the editor), and lx.— 
Ixii. Just as Book I. closed with, “ Go ye forth of Babylon, 
flee ye from Chaldea,” etc., so Book II. ends with, “ Pass ye, 
pass ye through the gates; clear ye the way of the people,” 
etc. The second book was probably, like Ecclesiastes, left 
incomplete by the author. This would make it all the 
easier for the Soferim, or students and editors of the reli- 
gious literature, to insert or to append prophetic writings 
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of later origin. This editorial process was completed in 
the second half of the fourth century, when the second half 
of Isaiah assumed the form which it still bears. 

“ But are not these mere personal eccentricities?” No. 
I have already described the movement of disintegrating 
criticism down to the time of Ewald; let me now give 
a brief account of some of Ewald’s successors. The con- 
clusions of Ewald, which have formed my own starting- 
point, produced a strong impression on Friedrich Bleek. 
That sober-minded and devout scholar, whose posthumous 
Introduction to the Old Testament (first published in 
German in 1860, and translated by Venables in 1875) failed 
to meet with the success it deserved in England, fully ad- 
mitted the fragmentary character of the latter part of the 
Second Isaiah’s work, Some at least of the later prophe- 
cies were written, he thought, subsequently to the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus, when the hope of the restoration of 
the Jewish people was still unfulfilled ; and the very latest, 
i.e., certainly chaps. 1xiii—Ixvi., and perhaps from chap lviii. 
onwards, were written as separate works, probably by the 
Second Isaiah, after both prophet and people had returned 
to Palestine. Nor was it only Christian scholars who were 
moving in the direction of disintegration. In 1868 we 
find the great Jewish scholar, Abraham Geiger, using this 
significant language—“the later Isaiah, whom I would 
regard, not as an individual, but as.a collective person, as a 
succession of inspired seers from the call of Cyrus to the 
Greek period.”' In 1875 Geiger repeated the same theory 
in more guarded terms :—“ The second portion of Isaiah be- 
longs, on the whole to the time of the Return and to the fol- 
lowing period, but is made up of different parts.”? Nowhere, 
however, does he give even a fragmentary justification of 
this seductive thesis. The next scholar to reassert the want 
of unity of the Second Isaiah’s work was Oort, in The Bible 





1 jiidische Zeitschrift, vi. 90. 
? Jb. xi. 40, Elsewhere Geiger speaks of “ der Dichterkreis im jiingeren 
Jesaias” (Nachgelassene Schriften, iv. 170). 
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for Young People (Vol. IV., Eng. transl., 1875), who, in -his 
general view, reminds us of Bleek, but in his details antici- 
pates the bolder criticism of Kuenen. The views of Stade 
are to be found in some of the notes to chap. vii. of Part 
II. of his history. His concessions to disintegrating criti- 
cism are not as great as might have been expected ; he 
speaks of lvi. 1-8 as in the full sense deutero-Isaianic, and 
assumes a deutero-Isaianic basis for the later or even latest 
chapters. His favourite keys for unlocking the problems 
of criticism are the theories of interpolation and editorial 
manipulation. We must wait till this keen critic has time 
to give us his matured opinion on these questions ; he is at 
any rate more in sympathy with the advanced than with 
the stationary critics. 

We now come to Kuenen, who has given us the results 
of a thorough study of these problems in the second 
edition of his Onderzoek. He, too, has developed, like 
other people. Whenever the history of Biblical criticism 
in the nineteenth century is written, the singular combina- 
tion of caution and boldness which distinguishes this 
eminent critic wiil not fail to be recognised. In the first 
edition of his second volume, published in 1865, Kuenen 
advocated a view of the origin and arrangement of Isa. 
xl.-lxvi., which would now be called in a high degree conser- 
vative. In his second edition, however, published in 1889, 
he carries the analysis of these chapters to the farthest 
point that it has yet reached, or, as I venture modestly 
to hope, that it will reach. The Prophecy of Restoration 
consists, according to him, of chaps. xl.-xlix., lii. 1-12, and 
perhaps lii. 13—liii. 12. The remaining portions of the 
second half of Isaiah, which all presuppose a Palestinian 
Jewish community, were written, he thinks, after the 
Return, some by the Second Isaiah, but more by writers 
who belonged to the same circle, or who, if they were of 
the next generation, held in honour and sought to propa- 
gate the traditions of this circle. With regard to lvi. 9— 
lvii. 1la, he says that it may very likely be a pre-Exilic 
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passage, but that if so, lvii. 114-20, must be addressed to 
persons who, in some respects, resembled the pre-Exilic 
Jews, ie, who had a national existence in Palestine, and 
were not wholly free from the sins which the older 
prophet had denounced. Another important critical remark 
is that lxiii. 7-lxiv. is most naturally explained by the 
facts recorded in Neh. i. 3, or by still later occurrences of 
the same kind. Probably in the fifth century, he says, all 
the prophecies were brought together in a volume and 
arranged. 

I have next the pleasure of referring to the commentary 
on Isaiah, which has taken the place of Knobel’s, in the 
Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch. Dillmann’s other con- 
tributions to this series are well known, and the present 
work is in many respects worthy to be set beside his 
volumes on the Hexateuch. It would not be difficult, I 
admit, to find something to carp at. The author is not 
quite in touch with the most recent critics. He seems to 
feel it his mission to put a drag on what may seem to him 
the too great eagerness of other scholars. It would be not 
unnatural that some of those who feel that there has been 
a danger of stagnation in Old Testament criticism should 
be annoyed at his attitude towards them. But I confess 
that I am myself not so much displeased that he has 
adopted so little from the more “advanced” school as 
grateful that he has assimilated so much. It is not im- 
possible that conservative scholars may soon begin to quote 
Dillmann against progress in Isaiah criticism. I venture, 
in anticipation, to controvert their position, and to claim him 
as an ally. This great scholar sees clearly enough that 
Isaiah x]l.—lxvi. does not, as it stands, form a true whole. 
But the unity of form, and that of tone and subject-matter, 
are, he admits, very imperfectly present. As to the former, 
there are considerable differences of style. In lii. 13— 
liii, 12, in lviii. and lix., and, most clearly of all, in lvi. 9— 
lvii. 13a, the language of earlier prophets appears to have 
been more or less adopted, and there is much reason to 
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doubt whether lxiii. 7—1]xvi. 24 has escaped later alterations. 
Chap. lxvi., in particular, from the abruptness of its tran- 
sitions, and in vv. 18-24 the strangeness of the style and 
ideas, is liable to this suspicion. And as to the latter kind 
of unity, it is clear from Part II. of Isaiah xl—1xvi. that the 
author had had to moderate the high hopes with which he 
started. A general amendment of Israel had proved to be 
hopeless, and the prophet accordingly devoted himself to a 
criticism, which became continually sharper, of the moral 
state of the people. The promised redemption was delayed, 
and of this Israel’s wickedness was the cause. Part II. 
(1.—1xii. 12) must, therefore, be placed between B.c. 549 and 
539/8. The appendices in chaps. lxiii—Ilxvi. moreover con- 
trast with Part II. as much as Part II. contrasts with Part 
I. They reveal an intense sorrow in the prophet at the 
vanity of his previous exhortations, and are indirectly a 
record of affairs on the eve of Israel’s restoration. In 
chap. lxvi., indeed, the permission of Cyrus to return seems 
to be presupposed, and the prophecy is apparently ad- 
dressed to those who are taking steps to avail themselves 
of it. It is impossible not to see in all this that Dillmann 
has been moved almost in spite of himself by the most 
recent current of criticism. 

The last of the scholars whom I have to refer to on this 
question as friends and allies is Mr. George Adam Smith, 
whose exposition of Isaiah, in spite of its incompleteness 
and somewhat homiletical character, should not be neglected 
by the student. From an English point of view this 
criticism may be called “advanced,” and the peculiarity 
of the book is that “advanced” arguments and conclusions 
are set forth in such a way as to seem: plausible even to 
untrained or half-trained readers. And what is his main 
result? He expresses it in these words, “That Second 
Isaiah is not a unity, in so far as it consists of a number of 
pieces by different men, whom God raised up at different 
times before, during, and after the Exile, to comfort and 
exhort amid the shifting circumstances and tempers of his 
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people ; but that it is a unity in so far as these pieces have 
been gathered together by an editor very soon after the 
Return from the Exile, in an order as regular, both in point 
of time and subject, as the somewhat mixed material would 
permit.” 

Obviously this is a somewhat more “advanced” view 
than Dillmann’s, who dogmatically asserts (p. 362) that the 
view that Isa. xl. to lxvi. is the collective product of a 
succession of inspired seers of the Persian period has no 
claim to be recognised. It must be added, however, that 
though Mr. G. A. Smith does not insist on the unity of 
authorship, nor on that of tone and situation, he is not as 
yet convinced that any considerable part of Isa. xl—Ixvi. 
was written in Palestine after the Return. His exposition 
of chap. lxvi. indeed, taken literally, seems opposed to his 
earlicr statement that some of the writers, who collectively 
produced the Book of the Second Isaiah, lived subsequently 
to the Exile. Possibly his real meaning is that those 
features of chap. lxvi., which appear to speak for the period 
of the Return, were introduced by a later writer to adapt 
the passage to the wants of his own time. 

One more remark and I have done. It seems to me 
that both Dillmann and Mr. G. A. Smith have a tendency to 
assign too many literary products to a single short period. 
They pack too many dissimilar prophecies together into the 
closing years of the Exile, and consistency will probably 
compel them to combinetoo many prophetic and poetic works 
in the second part of the reign of Josiah—too many, I mean, 
for the historic intelligibility of the picture thus produced. 
For I believe that one of the best criteria of the accuracy 
of a result of Old Testament criticism is its adaptability 
to the framework of a history of Israel. Ewald summed 
up more or less the criticism of the first half of this 
century in his History of the People of Israel ; it may be re- 
served for some already living university student to sum up 
the criticism of the second in a no less epoch-making work. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures. 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the Light of 
Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1889. By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cueyne, D.D. 
(London, 1891.) 


THREE years after his Commentary, Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures 
upon the Psalms, originally delivered in 1889, make their much- 
wished-for appearance. He had told us himself, in the preface to the 
Commentary, that that work was only to be looked upon as the first 
part of a fuller exposition. The promise then indicated is now 
redeemed. The Origin of the Psalter is a book worth waiting for. 

Without pride or self-assertion, but with proper consciousness of 
their value and originality, the author of the Bampton Lectures has 
pointed out, in the interesting half-autobiographical introduction, how 
large is the material which is gathered together in his latest work. It 
is, perhaps, unadvisable to let another three months pass by without 
calling attention in this REVIEW to so important an addition to our 
literature upon the Psalms. But, under these circumstances, it would 
be presumptuous on my part to assume that I am ina position to 
adequately eriticise Prof. Cheyne’s book. My comments therefore 
will assume rather the character of a notice than of a review. 

Of the eight Lectures, each of which is divided into two parts and 
followed by copious notes, the first five deal with the “ Origin,” the 
last three with the “ Religious Contents ” of the Psalter. 

As the author observes, the first section ‘might be enlarged, with 
the help of the underlying researches, into a synthetic introduction to 
the Old Testament ; the second into a historical sketch of post-Exilic 
Jewish religion down to the time of Christ” (p. ix.). This possibility, 
which every Biblical student must earnestly wish that Prof. Cheyne 
may himself convert into an achieved reality, will show what an 
amount of varied material is included in the book. “The notes” do 
indeed “ abound in historical and exegetical matter, and the store of 
facts in the linguistic appendix can hardly fail to be helpful to the 
Hebraist ” (p. xxx.). Very interesting is the combination of frankest 
criticism with deep reverence and spirituality. Prof. Cheyne points out 
VOL. IV. I 
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how an unprejudiced and uncompromising exegesis has but quickened 
and increased his admiration and love for the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and how, for him at any rate, rationalism and mysticism have 
been no mutual antagonists, but have unitedly helped him forward to 
a better appreciation of either’s claims, and to the clearer perception 
of that “higher region where contradictions repose in the light of 
God’s truth” (p. xiv.). The Bampton Lectures contain some very 
plain speaking on divers delicate critical questions; but they are 
clearly written from the most sincerely religious, and even, let me 
add, from the most sincerely Christian point of view. It does not 
follow that the combination of intellectual and spiritual gifts 
which distinguishes Prof. Cheyne may be obtainable by all his 
readers, or, consequently, that his conception of some religious pro- 
blems may prove to them intelligible and satisfactory. But the 
peculiarity of this combination makes its literary product all the 
more interesting and suggestive. 

The many-sidedness of Prof. Cheyne’s book makes it by no means 
easy reading; or, rather, a cursory perusal does not allow one 
to realise the area which it covers. It needs many readings to 
appreciate it fully. Its difficulty is increased by the lecture form. 
Neither the “ Origin” nor the “ Religious Contents” portion is pre- 
sented in a systematic and articulate manner, although the first 
contains a complete analysis of the Psalter’s various dates, and the 
second at least touches, whether in text or note, on almost all the 
more important religious conceptions of the Psalms, 

The subject of the Psalter’s origin is treated in the order of dis- 
covery, and this, perhaps, was the better way for sermons or lectures, 
It is scarcely, however, the more desirable way for a permanent book, 
and it tends occasionally to obscure the greatness of the main conclu- 
sion. Prof. Cheyne practically goes through the Psalms seriatim, but 
in the reverse order. The two latest books (xc.—cl.) are taken 
first ; the date of their collection is fixed, and the individual 
Psalms in them are then assigned to their respective periods. 
It is thus found that no Psalm in this collection is earlier 
than the return from Babylon, 536 B.c. A similar procedure is 
adopted for Books III., II, and I., and it is ultimately discovered 
that, with a single possible exception (Ps. xviii.), every Psalm in 
these first three books also belongs to the post-Exilic period. Thus 
the grand conclusion is that the entire Psalter was the product of 
post-exilic history. In addition, however, to the particular reasons 
which may prevent the author from assigning any given psalm to 
the era of the Monarchy—reasons which can only be adduced at the 
consideration of that individual Psalm—there are a number of 
general reasons which drive him to that opinion for the Psalter as a 
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whole. It would have been more impressive, and it would have 
avoided considerable repetition, had these reasons been fully stated at 
the outset, rather than occasionally and indirectly alluded to in a 
number of separate places. The same (seemingly unnecessary) 
repetition is also noticeable in the grouping of the Psalms in 
their respective periods, The Psalms, ¢.g, of the Persian, Greek, 
or Maccabean era, are not all disposed of together, but in each 
of the five books each Psalm, or each small group of Psalms, is 
referred to its own particular period. Thus the tests and sign marks 
of each period have necessarily to be alluded to again and again, and 
this iteration is occasionally a little trying. 

To younger students, or to those who are unacquainted with 
the drift of the later German and Dutch criticism, the main 
thesis of the lecturer’s first section—the post-Exilic date of the 
entire Psalter—will be presumably the most startling and in- 
teresting feature of the whole work. It is not, of course, the most 
original. For as regards that first section, it is not in assigning the 
Psalter to the post-Exilic era that Prof. Cheyne has shown his 
originality and critical independence, although the proofs for this date 
have nowhere else, that I know of, been so fully and patiently given ; 
but in the attempted allocation of the separate Psalms to distinctive 
periods within that era itself, Of this portion of his work a few words 
must be said later on. I will now go back to what I ventured tocall the 
main thesis and grand conclusion of the first part—the post-Exilic 
origin of the entire Psalter. 

This conclusion will be a bitter pill for many a reader, whether 
Jewish or Christian, to swallow. It is hard for many people to give 
up the traditional David. And, again, for most persons the pre-Exilic 
period of Jewish history is the more interesting and the more 
familiar. After Ezra the Bible history is ended, and even the 
Maccab an heroes, as Prof. Cheyne rightly complains, are some- 
what vague and shadowy personalities for the mass of Jews and 
Protestants, whose canon of Sacred Scriptures does not include the 
Apocrypha. And now we are told that the most precious portion of 
the Bible altogether belongs to this dark and unfamiliar age, while 
the great majority of the Psalms (roughly, 107 out of 150) are to be 
assigned to that long blank period, empty of all known names or 
deeds, which stretches between Nehemiah and Judas the Maccabee. 
Nor is this all. We have to learn that the loss of David is a clear 
gain. ‘Everywhere the Psalter becomes more and not less human 
when regarded as the utterance of the nation” (p. 264, and note &, 
p. 276). To many, as Prof. Cheyne well knows, what to him “is 
affirmation and discovery, to them is negation and loss” (p. 74). 
Many an orthodox reader will “1 eotaa to hear that ‘if the 
I 
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Psalter, as a whole, is post-Exilic, the Christian apologist of the nine- 
teenth century has everything to gain” (p. xxxi.). 

It may then, perhaps, lead to a better appreciation and a clearer 
understanding of Prof. Cheyne’s book for the younger student or 
general reader if I attempt, without any reference to particular 
Psalms, to answer the question: Why is the Psalter a product of the 
post-Exilic Period ? 

There are three general reasons. But reason number one is so 
large that it seems almost absurd to mention it. For it involves 
the whole theory of the newer Biblical criticism. Stated briefly, 
it comes to this: the Psalter is post-Exilic because of its developed 
religion. It is the lyric and liturgical reflection of the prophetical 
teaching, which could only arise when that teaching had been absorbed 
by an entire community. The monotheism which culminates in the 
doctrine of the Babylonian Isaiah is the assumption and starting- 
point of the Psalter. The Psalmists depend upon the Prophets, and 
succeed them. If these statements be true, it is obvious that they 
absolutely forbid the ascription of any Psalms to the pre-prophetic 
era. David's epoch is out of the question. Prof. Cheyne is always 
tender and considerate in dealing with points like these, but his 
language is wholly unreserved. ‘“ As critics, we cannot consistently 
suppose that the religious songs of David (if there were any) 
were as much above the spiritual capacities of the people as the 
Psalms, which, I will not say the later Jews, but which Ewald or 
Hitzig or Delitzsch assign to him. It would be only a step further to 
accept the Christianisation of David in Browning's well-known 
masterpiece” (p. 192, cp. 194). For the period reaching from Amos 
to the fall of the Jewish State, the prophets, so far as we know, were 
too isolated and exceptional preachers of the higher religion to admit 
of the existence of a number of sacred song-writers, such as the 
authors of the Pralter. 

Prof. Cheyne indirectly bases a good deal upon this argument. 
Thus, with regard to Psalms xlvi. and xlviii. he rightly says: “The 
Jewish Church in Isaiah’s time was far too germinal to have sung 
these expressions of daring monotheism and impassioned love of 
the temple” (p. 164), And, again, of Psalm vii.: ‘ A church-psalm, 
in the proper sense of the word, is to me inconceivable as early 
as Jeremiah ” (p. 196). 

This last quotation leads on to the second general reason for 
seeking the origin of the Psalter in the post-Exilic period. That 
reason is found in the character of the Psalms themselves. What is 
the nature of that poem which we call a psalm? It is becoming 
more and more clear that the Psalms are closely connected with the 
community of Israel as a whole. Many are directly liturgical in 
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character, and were designed for temple use. In others there may 
have been an intention to sing them in the synagogues (p. 363). The 
Psalms are intensely national, or, more properly, they are intensely 
congregational. Isravl as a whole, or the true Israel, as represented 
by the writer and his party, is almost invariably the subject of every 
Psalm. It follows that the Psalms could only have been composed at 
a time when there already existed a religious Israel, a Keneset Yisrael, 
conscious of its peculiar position and destiny among the nations of 
the world. In modern or Christian language it is the Jewish 
Church which produced the Psalms. “It is the consciousness of the 
Church, or of some leading members of the Church, which finds-a 
voice in every part of the Psalter” (p. 258). Now, the nation of 
Israel did not become the congregation or Church of Israel till after 
the purgation of the Exile. The Psalms, then, which were conditioned 
by, and are the outcome of, that ‘“‘ Church consciousness,” cannot have 
been written before the Exile. 

The congregational and collective character of many Psalms (chiefly 
in the later books) is immediately obvious. That character ix, how- 
ever, to be extended almost to the entire collection, if Prof. Cheyne 
is right in holding that “it can be shown that in most cases, when 
the Psalmist uses the first person singular, the speaker is really 
either the Church or a typical pious Israelite ” (p. 258 fin.). 
Our author is a strong but temperate advocate of the per- 
sonification theory, in which, as he points out, modern exegesis 
has reverted to an ancient and medisval interpretation. Students 
must carefully consider what he has to say upon this all- 
important question, and may usefully compare his utterances 
with Smend’s more one-sided essay, Ueber das Ich der Psalmen, 
in Stade’s Zeitschrift for 1888. Such a comparison will be 
all the more useful since Prof. Cheyne’s views upon this subject, 
expressed both in his lectures and his commentary, were “ formed 
independently of Smend,” though he has been much helped by 
Olshausen, also a thorough-going exponent of the personification 
theory. But for those who naturally think that the religious value 
and applicability of the Psalter are lessened if the “I” be usually 
a “We,” with whom the “I” feels himself identified in sympathy 
and interest, I will quote here a few very telling seutences from 
the sixth Lecture. 


The religious poetry of Israel was fervent, just because its writers spoke for 
the community, having absorbed that passionate love of God and country which 
glowed in each of its members. Never were there such prayers and 
praises as those of Israel, precisely because in the psalmists as such the in- 
dividual consciousness was all but lost in the corporate Rarely do the 
Hebrew psalmists disclose their personality. They had, indeed, their private 
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joys and sorrows, but they did not make these the theme of song. The 
individual consciousness was not sufficiently developed for this, and so an 
unselfish religion was easier for them than it is for us..... In those parts 
of the Psalter which sound most distinctly individualistic, let us recognise the 
voice sometimes of the suffering and sin-conscious or jubilant and forgiven 
people of Israel, sometimes of the self-forgetting poet who accepts his share of 
the experiences of his people (p. 263-265). 

It should be noticed, however, that Prof. Cheyne is on his 
guard against exaggeration. Compare his limiting remarks and quali- 
fications on pp. 77, 122 top, 134, 248, 265, etc. Especially valuable is 
it that Prof. Cheyne admits and even emphaxises the individual and 
personal character of some of the “ mystic” Psalms. 

It is not the Church but an individual who tells us in the 139th psalm that 
sleeping or waking he is ever busy with the thought of God (ver. 18), and an 
individual who in the 78rd so trustfully alludes to the plan by which his 
God leads him (ver. 24). Nor can the lovely 23rd psalm have merely a national 
reference, as some theorists have persuaded themselves, unless indeed the 
allegory in John x. can have a similarly restricted meaning. Which of us, 
even if we be critics, can believe that the writers of these Psalms do not pray 
in their own behalf? Yet we must with all emphasis affirm that the in- 
dividual never felt himself standing alone—instinctively he connected his 
personal joys and griefs with those of the Church-nation. (P. 319 fin.; 320 init, 
Cp. p. 877 note j, and p. 385.) 


The third general reason for the post-Exilic origin of the Psalter is 
of a more literary character, and often depends upon other critical 
conclusions opposed to the opinions of tradition. The Psalter is full 
of references and parallels to other portions of Scripture. Some of 
these are clearly imitative ; others are merely the result of similar 
circumstances and contemporary thought. If, then, the imitated or 
parallel passages are Exilic or post-Exilic, the Psalms in which the 
imitations and parallels occur are to be surely dated after the Return. 
If eg. Zech. xii.-xiv. and I-aiah xxiv.-xxvii., are post-Exilic, the 
Psalms which are cognate to these fragments of prophecy are post- 
Exilic also. If the Priestly code was not accepted till Ezra, and if 
the legal period begins with his and Nehemiah’s reforms, then the 
Psalms which sing the praises of the Law, and have other nomistic 
peculiarities, are at least of a post-Nehemian date. Such arguments 
may seem to an outsider to be reasonings within a circle, but they are 
really inferences from the more certain to the less certain, and as such 
are wholly justifiable. Still more conclusive and. perspicuous are 
deductions drawn from imitations or parallels from acknowledged 
Exilic writers, such as II. Isaiah, or from those who are at least not 
earlier than the Exile, such as the author of Job. 


The counter-arguments for a pre-Exilic date of individual Psalms 
can usually be met by rebutting evidence that greatly diminishes 
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their value. Thus, the frequent references to events in the pre-Exilic 
history, as if these had been but recently enacted before the Psalmist’s 
eyes may be supposed to favour a pre-Exilic origin for the Psalms 
wherein they occur. But in truth such references are only “ intro- 
duced dramatically ” (p. 52) ; “dramatic lyrics” are a creation of the 
Psalmist’s (p. 70). This dramatic element is either typical or didactic ; 
both usages of past history are of themselves decisive against a pre- 
Exilic date (pp. 157, 165). Or, again, the references to kings may 
seem to argue for the era of the monarchy. But Prof. Cheyne 
shows that in the post-Exilic period there were also princes, both 
Jewish and foreign, to whom such passages may apply with equal 
aptitude. The Temple was no special characteristic of the monarchy, 
and it is odd to find Graetz sometimes using allusions to it as a mark 
of pre-Exilic dae. Such allusions tell precisely in the contrary 
direction. That peculiar love of the single Divine sanctuary, so 
prominent in the Psalter, was not koown in the days before the 
Exile (cf. pp. 316, 125 note d). 

If, then, the Psalter (with the possible exception of Psalm xviii., 
pp. 205, 206) be entirely post-Exilic, can we be satisfied with such a 
vague relegation of its one hundred and fifty songs to a period ex- 
tending over four hundred years? How far may it not be possible to 
assign the Psalms to particular sub-divisions of this period, and in 
doing so to watch and illustrate the better the internal history of 
Judaism in the long years between the age of Zerubbabel and the age 
of Simon the Maccabee? This is what Prof. Cheyne has essayed 
to do, and herein, as I mentioned before, lies the most original feature 
of the “Origin” portion of his book. The terminus a quo is the 
retura from Babylon 536; the terminus ad quem is the death of 
Simon, 135 B.c. 

These four hundred years fall into five divisions. The first extends 
from the return in 536 to the reform of Ezra in 444. The second 
may rougbly be said to reach from Ezra to the middle of the 
reign of Artaxerxes II., and the tyranny of Bagoses (444—384) 
(Josephus Antig XI. vii. 1). The third division comprises the 
remainder of the Persian period, and includes the evil days of 
Artaxerxes III. so often referred to in Prof. Cheyne’s pages. 
As only very few (fifteen) Psalms are assigned to the first division, 
536-444, the two main divisions of the Persian period for Psalmic 
purposes are those from 444 to 384, and from 384 to 333, the 
year of Issus and the overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. To these two divisions are assigned thirty- 
one and a-half and fifty-five Psalms respectively. Then, as division 
four, follows tbe Greek, but pre-Maccabcan period, extending from 
333 to about 170. To these years twenty and a-half Psalms are 
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given, Lastly, there comes the Maccabean era, from 170 to the 
death of Simon in 135; to these thirty-five years are allocated 
twenty-seven Psalms. 

In addition to the evidence of the single Psalms themselves and to 
the help provided by the comparative method, viewing the Psaims, 
that is, “in the light of other Old Testament productions, the date 
of which has been approximately fixed” (p. xxxi.), Prof. Cheyne 
has arrived at his results by a careful consideration of the separate 
Psalters within the Psalter, and of what they imply as to date and 
origin of their respective collections, and more particularly by an 
elaborate study of the groups of Psalms which are discoverable within 
the entire book. Upon this study of the Psalms in groups he lays 
great stress (p.9). By groups Prof. Cheyne means swall collections 
of consecutive or nearly consecutive Psalms, which also possess 
common characteristics, though, of course, there are al-o groups 
formed by similarities of idea or phrase which are not necessarily in 
close local contiguity wita each other, or again, a contiguous group 
may have outlying connections. Certain canons of criticism as re- 
yards date follow from the group theory. Thus, one should “regard 
all members of a group which have common characteristics as be- 
longing to the same period” (p. 121). And thus, too, if some Psalms 
of any one group show marked characteristics of a particular period, it 
is reasonable to assign the remainder of the Psalms of that group to 
the same period, although the required characteristics in them are far 
less distinctly defined. 

Each division of the post-Exile period has its own peculiar features, 
which can be applied as tests to any single Psalm or group. Omitting 
here for brevity’s sake the pre-Nehemian period to which ten Psalms 
are referred, and omitting also the five Psalms which are contemporary 
with and allude to the events of Nehemiah’s career, there remain the 
four other periods from 444 to 135, into which a hundred and thirty- 
four Psalms are fitted. The first is the earlier Persian period of some 
sixty years’ duration, from the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah to 
the middle of the reign of Artaxerxes II. (444—383). Upon the 
whole this was an era of quiet and prosperity, and Prof. Cheyne is 
inclined to ascribe to it such happier and more restful Psalms as 
do not show distinct marks of a later date. Thus Psalms xci. and 
xcii. were probably written “in that new sense of security and of 
energy awakened by Ezra and Nehemiah ” (p. 73), while many of the 
happier songs of degrees fall within the same epoch (eg., cxxxiii., 
CXXi., Cxxli., cxxiv.—cxxix.), Among Psalms of the first book which 
are placed in this division of the Persian period are xv., xxiii., xxiv., 
XXV., XXXii., XXXiv., Xxxvi., and xxxvii. 

When we reach the second division of the Persiau period the 
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tests become more numerous. First, there are the literary or 
religious parallels to the comparatively numerous fragments of pro- 
phecy which belong to the same era. But secondly, and mainly, it 
was a time of trouble and persecution, of exile and apostasy. There 
was danger both without and within. Even the pious had begun to 
despond, and to question impatiently when and whether the covenant 
love of Yahveh towards his chosen people would be triumphantly 
revealed. It was a half century fruitful in Psalm literature. No less 
than fifty-five Psalms, according to Prof. Cheyne, belong to it, and 
undoubtedly, if these are rightly placed, they throw much light upon 
an epoch of which we otherwise known nothing except from a few 
sentences of Josephus and a highly important incidental note in the 
“early chronologist ” Syncellus (p. 53 and p. 61, note v., p. 72 fin., 
ete., and cf. Graetz, ‘The Last Chapter of Zechariah,” JEwisH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, pp. 208—219, vol. III.) 

The pre-Maccabean Greek period is responsible for some twenty 
Psalms. Among its marks are allusions “ to the expansionof the Church 
of Israel into the Church universal.” ‘Conversions from heathenism ” 
were then effected “ not only at home, but abroad” (pp. 119, 131, cf. 33 
note g.) For “it is in Psalms not improbably of the early Greek 
period that we find those pure expressions of catholicity—Ps. lxxxvi. 
5, 9, 10, and above all Ps. lxxxvii., and if I may venture to assume no 
improbable hypothesis, the admission of a righteous foreign king 
among the number of the friends of Jehovah” (p. 296). The second 
half of this sentence refers to the author’s theory, most ingeniously if 
not convincingly presented and worked out, that Psalms x)v. and Ixxii. 
were written in praise of that friendly and upright sovereign Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt (pp. 141—146, 166—174).1 But as the 160 
years of the Greek period rolled by, darker features became more 
prominent. There was the “early Hellenistic pagunising movement 
described by Josephus” (p. 198). This produced au anti-Hellenistic 
reaction, in which the term khasidim became first used as a distinct 
party name in the community. The reaction deepened into an 
“internal struggle of growing intensity which preceded the violent 
measures of Antiochus Epiphanes.” Of that struggle Psalm cxix. “in 
particular contains traces ” (p. 51). 

The tests for the Maccabean era are very marked. They are clearly 
enunciated on pp. 16 and 95, and need not therefore be repeated here. 
Prof, Cheyne is cautious and temperate on the vexed question of 
Maccabean psalms. While avoiding the exaggerations of Hitzig and 
Olshausen, he has yet to my mind conclusively proved that such psalms 
there are. Of the twenty-seven Psalms which he allocates to this 





1 This is Hitzig's theory too as regards Psalm lxxii. 
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period, he is able in almost every case to suggest a probable incident 
or person to which or to whom they refer. Most generally 
interesting will perhaps be his ascription of Ps. cx., together with 
xx., xxi, Ixi., Ixiii.to Simon. As regards cx. his hypothesis seems to me 
extremely probable. The appendix “ Last words on Maccabean 
Psalms” conveniently “chronicles the results of some former writers” 
(including Graetz) ; and then “sums up” his own. 

Many scholars of different schools will have to study and sift 
Prof. Cheyne’s conclusions as to the “Origin of the Psalter.” 
Even if he is right, as I personally think that he is, in relegating 
the entire collection to the post-Exile era, the allocation of the sepa- 
rate Psalms to their respective periods wiil naturally need occasional 
correction, and certainly incur criticism. Of course Prof. Cheyne 
himself admits, nay, even emphasizes, that many of his results 
are only probable or tentative. It is not always possible for him 
to decide whether a given Psalm is of the Greek or Maccabean 
period, or again of the Persian or the Greek. 

Difficulties here and there easily suggest themselves. Why, for 
instance, are the very earliest Psalms in the Psalter—i.e. xcvi.-c. 
(written, according to Prof. Cheyne, at the completion of the second 
temple, 515) not found in the “ earliest of the minor Psalters,” but in 
the latest collection? Are they not poems as striking as Psalm cxxxvii.? 
(p. 70 init.).! Sometimes again the tests for the respective periods strike 
one as insufficiently marked, or it seems as if the same tests were 
occasionally applied to more than one division. Thus for instance, 
in assigning Psalms vii. and xvii. to the second half of the Persian 
period, it is stated that “it is no objection to this [date] that a strong 
consciousness of legal righteousness is expressed’’ in them (page 
229; cf. p.91). On page 119 the contrast between Ixxxvi. 2, in which 
“the speiker pleads for preservation,on the ground of his piety” 
and cxliii. 2, in which “he deprecates judgment because before 
God no man living is righteous,” is noted as a significant difference, 
fortifying the opinion that Psalm cxliii. belongs to the Persian 
period, and P-alm Ixxxvi. to the succeeding or Hellenic age. It 
seems odd, though the contradiction is not much more than verbal, 
to read on page 48, “in itself the term Khasidim is not dis- 
tinctively Maccabean,” and on page 49, to find the words “ that 
distinctively Maccabean term Khasidim.” Occasionally one doubts 
whether to the troublous times of Artaxerxes II., and especially 
of Artaxerxes III. there has not been given too rich and manifold 
a productivity. The second half of the Persian period may tend to 





1 Hitzig and Olshausen’s relegation of these Psalms to the Maccabean 
period is not impossible. 
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become perhaps “somewhat too full of literature, especially con- 
sidering the troubles of the time,” jnst as the seventh century did 
with previous critics (page 135). But such criticisms as these 
are comparatively insignificant. The point remains that Prof. 
Cheyne’s allocations are upon te whole intelligible and explanatory. 
They throw light both upon the Psalms themselves and upon the 
general course of post-Exilic Judaism, and it may be expected with 
some confidence that a large number of them will stand the test 
of present criticism as well as of future study. 

The Pralter being thus proved to be a mauual of post-Exilic piety, 
it has become the most valuable and sincere exponent which we 
possess of varying church opinions in matters religious and theolo- 
gical from about 516 to 136 B.c. Prof. Cheyne’s last three lectures 
deal with the religions contents of the Psalms, and as the eighth 
lecture has been greatly expanded since its delivery, this second 
portion of his work constitutes about four-ninths of tne whole. The 
necessary limits of a review do not allow me to enter with any 
adequate fulness upon the consideration of this second, and to many 
readers more interesting section. 

It would have been more satisfactory if at least as many lectures 
as were devoted to the “‘ origin” could have been allotted to the “con- 
tents.” For the exposition is at times too sketchy, and the transitions 
not marked with sufficient clearness. Divers points of interest have 
to be relegated to the notes (Psalmist’s conception of sin ; God’s 
holiness, etc.). The three most important subjects dealt with, though 
at very unequal length, are: first, the Messianic element in tne 
P-alter ; secoudly, the influence of Zoroastrianism upon post-Exilic 
Jewish thought; thirdly, and in close connection with this, the 
question whether and in what form the doctrines of immortality 
and judgment after death are to be met with in the Psalms. 

The second part of the sixth Lecture is mainly oc:upied with a 
discussion upon the anthropomorphisms of the Psalter, the name 
Yabveh, or Jehovah, and its meaning to the Psalmists ; and lastly, 
with the universalist and particularist elements so curiously mingled 
in the Psalter. Here, so far as our knowledge of the Psalter 
itself is concerned, there is little new, but the remarks upon the 
word Jehovah, and the justifications for its modern use are 
very interesting and suggestive (pp. 287—291). The same may be 
said of Lecture VII., Part I., which discusses, without much novelty 
but in a fresh and stimulating way, the Psalmists’ conceptions of 
heaven and the temple, together with the various divine agencies, 
such as the Word, the Spirit, and the Angels, that became as it were 
the links between the transcendental God and the world of nature 
and of man. Prof. Cheyne is thoroughly in his elemeat when- 
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ever he touches on the mythic elements cf, or on the conscious em- 
ployment of mythic terms in the Bible ; and so here again we find some 
useful and excellent remarks. Characteristic is the close of the pen- 
ultimate paragraph of this part :— 

..... Myths are not necessarily fables, and are wholly exempt from the 
criticism of the lower reason. Some myths at least were regarded in the early 
Church as symbols of truths which could not otherwise be expressed. And can 
it be shown that the capacity of man for apprehending supersensible facts has 
been materially widened? Cannot poetry still enter where dogmatic theology 
stands without? (p. 326). 

Lecture VII., Part II., discusses the deepened and purer concep- 
tion of God in the post-Exilic period, and how Israel’s divine shepherd 
was now no mere chieftain or ruler, but an educator and friend, At 
the close of the section there are some very good remarks upon the 
Law, both in a narrower and wider sense, as one of the means 
whereby “ Jehovah guides or educates his flock.” These remarks are 
introduced by the pregnant sentence: “ The religion of Israel could 
never have risen so high [as it did in the post-Exilic period] had it 
been always under the tutelage even of prophets like Isaiah ” (p. 348), 
and they are ended at the foot of tne next page by its being pointed 
out, in words that will, I fancy, even satisfy Mr. Schechter, that the 
Jewish conception of Law had “ become transformed.” 

To the early Israelites a law was an ordinance and nothing more, but to 
restured Israel it formed part of a rule of life, divine in its origin, but human 
in its exquisite adaptation to the circumstances of the people. Penalties might 
give this rule a frowning aspect, but only to those who saw not that righteous- 
ness was the one condition of Israel’s continuance and of the Messianic 
salvation. It was from the consciousness of this that more and more the 
Israelites regarded the Law as the crowning proof of Jehovah's love. “He 
declared his word unto Jacob, his statutes and ordinances unto Israel” (Ps. 
cxlvii. 19) is the climax of thanksgiving to a contemporary of Simon the 
Maccabee ; and one of the oldest prayers in the Jewish liturgy calls upon 
‘our Father’ and ‘our King’ to “teach us, as thou didst teach our fathers, 


statutes of life” (p. 349 fin.). 


In the first section of the eighth Lecture it is, however, ably shown 
that “it was not possible to erect the ‘ Mosaic’ Law into an absolute 
standard of religious truth.” For “ the growing regard in the Church 
for the records of the old prophecy protested against it” (p. 364). 
Leviticus vi. 8, “This is the law of the burnt-offering’’ was in too 
flagrant a contradiction to Jeremiah vii. 22, “I spake not unto your 
fathers . . . . . concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,” and “how 
could Jeremiah and (the Second) Isaiah be said to be on a lower level 
than Moses? Hence ‘Moses and the Prophets’ together were 
honoured as the Torah in the wider sense, and were fully recognised 
as such in the Sabbath lessons of the Synagogues” (pp. 364—366). 
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Prof. Cheyne goes on to point out that “the inevitable result 
of the variety in the contents of the Torah was the growth, first of 
all, of schools of thought,” subsequently in post-Psalter times deve- 
loping into “ societies and sects or parties.” The varying “ schools of 
thought” he illustrates from the Psalter’s varying attitude towards 
sacrifices, touching with marked sympathy upon the Psalms of the 
“ Puritan school” (xl.a, 1., li.). Psalmist conceptions of repentanca 
and obedience, and lastly, as conditioning the former, of the Divine 
loving-kindness (IDM), conclude the section (pp. 363—374). On such 
semi-technical words of the Psalter’s religious vocabulary as DM, 
Prof. Cheyne is always at his best, and his remarks upon 1D" in 
this lecture, with the accompanying notes, may be profitably com- 
pared with and added to his discussions upon the same word in his 
commentaries both upon the Psalms and Hosea. 

The three main points of interest indicated above in the “ religious 
contents” portion of Prof. Cheyne’s book are precisely those on 
which least can here be said, as each for its proper discussion and 
criticism would involve an essay for itself. My remarks can there- 
fore be but brief and purely analytical in character. 

“The Psalter,” says Prof. Stade somewhere, “is the most 
Messianic book in the Old Testament.” Prof. Cheyne takes a dif- 
ferent view. First, as to the question of a personal Messiah. He 
now holds that no Psalm directly foretells or alludes to the coming of 
any such individual. Psalms xlv. and Ixxii. refer to a present and 
not to a future king, t.¢., Ptolemy Philadelphus. Thus, when the 
poet of the latter Psalm says: ‘‘ His name shall last for ever ; while 
the sun shines his name shall be perpetuated ; and men shall bless 
themselves in him, all nations shall tell of his felicity,” all that is 
meant is, “May the Messianic promises be visibly fulfilled in and 
through this kind and equitable ruler” (p. 145). Psalm cx. is “a 
glorification of Simon” the Maccabee (p. 24). The writer regards his 
own Maccabean times as “ germinally Messianic. . . . The Asmongan 
family will, as the Psalmist believes, furnish a line of Messianic 
princes, whose victories will become more and more splendid till they 
correspond to the grand description in Psalm ii.” (p. 22). Psalm ii., 
on the other hand, is a “dramatic lyric.” In it “the writer throws 
himself back into a distant age,” namely, ‘‘ the Davidic or Solomonic.” 


In Psalm xviii. the idealising poet speaks in the name of David, as if the 
world’s dominion were already his. It was only a step further for another 
poet to speak in the name of the king (see Ps. ii. 7-9), as if that dominion not 
only had been won, but was now being disputed by rebel kings. Psalm ii. is 
therefore the complement of Psalm xviii., but written from a later point of 
view. [It belongs to the late Persian or early Greek period.] Like that 
Psalm it prophesies of the Messiah, but only to one who ean ‘ pierce below the 
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surface,’ and recognise that spirit or tendency which carries a poet beyond 
himself, and makes his words symbolically prophetic (p. 239 fin.). 


S-condly, such Psalms as xxiv. and xlvii. Prof. Cheyne interprets 
of the present or immediate past, not of the future (p. 350, note c). 
Lastly, in such Psalms as xxii., just as in the Servant passages of 
II. Isaiah, the “I” is a personification. I ventured in 1888, while 
reviewing Prof, Cheyne’s Commentary, to doubt whether an in- 
terpretation “ naturally delightful to a Christian” had not suggested 
his then individualist and prophetic interpretation of Psalm xxii. 
The present lectures justify the suspicion of three years ago. It is 
now stated that “the complaints of Psalm xxii. are uttered by the 
faithful in Jerusalem, who are the kernel of the restored nation, and 
in whom the genius of Israel is most adequately represented ” (p. 263). 
“In Isaiah liii. likewise it is the genius of Israel as personified, not in 
one historic personage alone, but in the Israel xara mvedpa, which 
speaks ’’ (p. 264, cp. 275, note h). 

Of all the various groups of Messianic Psalms Prof. Cheyne justly 
sums up the character in the followiug weighty paragraph :— 

All these Psalms are (let me say it again, for it concerns modern apologists 
to be frank) only Messianic in a sense which is psychologically justifiable. 
They are, as 1 have shown, neither typically, nor in the ordinary sense, pro- 
phetically Messianic. What is the fundamental idea of the Messianic Psalms? 
Simply this—that the people of Israel is to work out the Divine purposes in 
the earth, and to do this with such utter self-forgetfulness that each of its own 
successes shall add but a fresh jewel to Jehovah’s crown. Whether a king 
(past, present, or future), or the people of Israel, is referred to, makes no 
difference. The Messianic king is primarily the representative of the Messianic 
people. Special gifts are only granted to him that he may the better lead the 
people to the conquest of the nations. And the final aim is that with or 
against their will all mankind may be united under the righteous sway of 
Jehovah. Even in that grandest of the more strictly Messianic Psalms, in 
which the king enthroned on Zion is called the ‘Son of Jehovah’ Himself 
(Psalm ii. 7), the concluding verses point us to the heavenly King as the true 
Lord of the nations, and pronounce those alone happy who take refuge in Him 
(p. 340). 

The second point of special interest indicated above was the influence 
of Zoroastrianism upon post-Exilic Jewish thought, especially in the 
direction of the doctrine of the future life. Certainly Prof. Cheyne 
should have increased the sale of Avesta translations and expositions ! 
He will surely have sent many of us to a perusal or re-perusal of 
those Gathas he praises so warmly. The generous catholic spirit in 
which Prof, Cheyne speaks of the religions and great men of the 
East is always a delightful feature of his books, It is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the present lectures (pp. 268, 269, 271, 280 note y, 
397—401). The “critical historian of Israel” does not limit God's 
inspiration to the ranks of a single people, 
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Spiritual prophecy is not peculiar to the Semites; Zarathustra was as true 
and as original a prophet as Isaiah and Jeremiah. The two latter consciously 
received a call from Jehovah, and so did Zarathustra from the same true God 
under his name Ahura (p. 435). 


But enthusiastic as Prof. Cheyne is about “Zarathustra” and 
the Gathas, he is very temperate in his estimate of the influence of 
Persia (as of the influence of Babylon) on the religion of Israel (pp. 
269—272). His conclusion is shortly given in the analysis. ‘“ Where 
the same or analogous belief existed in Israel and umong the Baby- 
lonians or the Persians, the development of these must have been 
helped forward in Israel by its contact with born adherents of the 
other religion” (p. 256). I do not, however, clearly gather that any 
important belief was, according to Prof. Cheyne, and, in spite of 
his analysis, “ helped forward” in its “ development ” by contact with 
the Babylonians. His language is not quite plain upon this point, 
but Ido not understand him to mean that II. Isaiah’s uncompro- 
mising monotheism was partly produced or “ helped forward” by that 
“ genuinely Babylonian” idea of “a moral conception of God as the 
ruler of the universe, all powerful and all wise, just and yet compas- 
sionate” (p. 269). It would be interesting to have his judgment 
upon this question more distinctly defined. As regards Persia, 
“excluding for the present the resurrection belief” (p. 256), “ it is 
only on such secondary points as the time of the first prayer, the 
number and personality of angels, and the existence of demons and 
evil spirits that we can imagine Jewish believers to have been directly 
and absolutely indebted to their new lords. To say that the lofty 
mysticism of the Psalms is of Persian origin is only a few degrees 
less rash than to derive it from Babylonia” (p. 272). 

But how then stands the cxse with regard to that very “ Resurrec- 
tion belief,” purposely left over in the sixth Lecture, but fully treated 
in the expanded secoud section of the fiaal chapter of the Professor's 
book? That section must be read in conjunction with the two 
lectures on “ Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,” 
delivered in the spring of this year, and published in the June, July, 
and August numbers of the “Expository Times.” Our author's 
theory is that “no important belief of the Jewish Church was in the 
strict sense borrowed, but that without foreign influence some of its 
greatest beliefs would not, so far as we can see, have been fully 
reached” (p. 402). Of these greatest beliefs, then, the most important 
are the doctrines of Resurrection and Immortality. Existing germs 
were quickened by contact with Zoroastrianism. Those who read 
Lecture VIII. part 2 (with its notes) repeatedly, together with the 
“ Possible Zoroastrian Influences” in the “ Expository Times,” will 
I think, be much inclined to believe that, so far as such hypotheses are 
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capable of proof, this one has advanced several steps in that direction. 
But what does “contact with Zoroastrianism” mean? Not, of course, 
that “any of the Jews actually read the Guthic hymns” (E. T., p. 204, 
col, 2), but rather that “ Zoroastrian ideas were in the air, and cir- 
culated freely throughout the empire. This was facilitated, so far as 
Israel was concerned, by the constant intercourse which existed 
between the Jews of Persia and Mesopotamia and those of Palestine ” 
(E. T., p. 224, col. 1, n. 1). Aud “even now the ideas of book- 
religions are not propagated merely by their religious books” (E. T., 
p. 225, col. 2, n. 1). 

Now in the next place, what were the germs which were developed 
under Zoroastrian influence? They were certain “surmises” to 
which Prof. Cheyne all the more willingly appeals, because “ the 
surmises of one age become the anticipations of the next” (p. 383). 
There are three groups of them. (1.) Expressions such as those in 
Hosea vi. 2, and Ezek. xxxvii. 1-10, which “directly refer only to a 
national resurrection, but which imply the possibility of the resur- 
rection of individuals.”’ (2.) The Elisha miracle in 2 Ki. xiii. 21, the 
ascension of Elijah in 2 Ki. ii. 11, and the story of Enoch in Gen. v. 22. 
(3.) The “tree of life” story in Genesis, which “attests a belief 
among the Israelites as well as in Babyion in the possibility of 
escaping death.” All these passages are either pre-Exilic or Exilic, 
all therefore prior to the quickening contact with Zoroastrianism. 

At this point in the argument Prof. Cheyne proposes this ques- 
tion :— 

Now, assuming, as we must, that the thinkers of the post-Exile Church 
brooded over these surmises, this was the question which they must have sought 
to answer, Can an ordinary Israelite, who is neither an Enoch nor an Elijah, and 
is but too apprehensive of ‘secret faults,’ hope so to walk with God in perfect- 
ness of heart that Sheol shall not finally prevail against him? (p. 384). 

Many thinkers answered this question in the negative, but it was 
at least possible to answer yes, just as (perhaps it should have been 
added) it was even possible to ask the question, not only because 
of contemporaneous Zoroastrianism, but also because of an internal 
and native religious development by which Jehovah’s covenant had 
now “explicitly or implicitly been extended to the individual” (p. 
385). The Psalms that witness to this extension and illustrate it 
are those the authors of which “so strongly realise the hidden and 
yet revealed centre of the highest spiritual truth that I venture to 
call them the mystical school.” And it is among the mystic psalm 
group, that three out of the four great test passages occur which 
criticism and exegesis alike may fairly interpret as referring to 
communion with God, or moral compensation after death (p. 390). 
Every student knows which these passages are, and it is unnecessary 
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to do more than name them, viz.: Ps. xvii. 15, xvi. 10, 11, and Ixxiii. 
23-26. The fourth passage is xlix. 15, 16, the first of these verses 
appearing to refer to a judgment-resurrection, but the second to an 
individualistic immortality. 

Criticism, as I have just suggested, here helps exegesis. Exe- 
getically it is possible to deny that these passages contain any 
reference whatever to any kind of life beyond the grave. But 
assuming the post-Exilic date in the late Persian or pre-Maccabean 
Greek period, the contrary interpretation, exegetically at least as 
possible, becomes of equal, if not of greater, antecedent probability. 
Whether in these four passages it is implied that the “fellow 
ship with God” shall begin immediately after death, just as the 
question in what bodily or spiritual condition the death-emancipated 
personality shall enjoy the divine communion, may be left at present 
uncertain. But as regards the second point, Prof. Cheyne rightly 
notices that the dualism of spirit and body, arising out of the dualism 
of God and the world, began “slowly to be recognised” in the post- 
kxilic period, as Ps. Ixxiii. 26 clearly indicates (p. 422). 

The wider interpretation of the test passages in Ps. xvi., xvii., 
lxxiii., as well as xlix., is therefore justified in the light of their late 
post-Exilic origin and the presence of Zoroastrian influences, For in 
the religion of ‘‘ Zarathustra” there can be found the ideas (1) of 
personal immortality, the moral compensation of good and bad, and 
(2) of a subsequent bodily resurrection and of a universal judgment. 
A sympathetic presentment of Zoroastrian teaching on these sub- 
jects is given on pp. 394—401, with which may be compared E.T., 
June (pp. 204, 205). 

Such being the character of the Zoroastrian ideas “in the air,” to 
the influence of which the Jews were subjected, Prof Cheyne 
then essays to show that the Psalm passages quoted above imply not 
only the “idea of the future moral compensation of the good,” but 
“a general re-adjustment of circumstances,” or “general retribution 
after death” in what was afterwards called the ‘coming age’ (p. 390). 
For the Jewish church was not uninfluenced by the profound Zoroas- 
trian doctrine, “ which came to it from a religion so congenial in some 
respects to its own” (p. 401). Under God's providential ruling there 
arose in the late Persian period ‘‘ both prophets and psalmists who 
were able to select precisely what was needed to fill up the Church’s 
theology. Prophetic writers eagerly assimilated the belief in a final 
and complete re-adjustment of circumstances to character, and 
Psalmists the hope of a nearer sight of God after death” (p. 402 
init.). 

Iu the Book of Isaiah there are three passages, each belonging, 
according to Prof. Cheyne, to the late Persian period, which 
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contain prophetic parallels to Psalm xlix. These are Isaiah xxv. 
8, xxvi. 19, and Ixvi. 22—24 (cp. lxv. 17—22). The first two 
distinctly refer not to immortality in our modern sense, but to the 
annihilation of death and the rise of the righteous at the opening of 
the Messianic age. As to Ixvi. 24, Prof. Cheyne argues that this 
verse, when taken in conjunction with Ixv. 17—22, and Ixvi. 22, im- 
plies another part which “we have to supply for ourselves. Must 
not the joys of those who rest from their labours be as intense as 
these tortures? Must not everlasting life (localised we cannot say 
how) correspond to everlasting ‘abhorrence’? Otherwise, the 
principle of compensation affirmed in Is. Ixv. 13, 14, will be im- 
perfectly carried out. Such thoughts as these must have vaguely 
stirred in the prophet’s mind” (p. 405). 

And, returning to the Psalms, it now becomes probable that the 
“dawn” of xlix. 15 is “a figure for the opening of the new order of 
things which later Judaism called ‘ the coming age’” (p. 406 fia.), while 
the “ awakening” of xvii. 15 “ probably means the passing of the soul 
into a resurrection body. The ‘sleep’ from which the soul awakens 
is, in this case, not the sleep of life, but the so-called ‘sleep’ of the 
intermediate state, which is not without a quiet and unearthly bliss, 
and which is described again and again in subsequent literature, and 


hinted at, not indeed in Ps. cxlix. 5, but perhaps in Ps, xxii. 30” 
(p. 407, cp. p. 430, note p). As regards xvi. 10, 11, and Ixxiii. 
24—27, it is not certain whether these passages also refer to a 
renewal of life not immediately after death, but only at the Judgment 
Day or Messianic era, and thus, like the authors of xlix. and xvii., 
‘assume an intermediate state of departed souls.” 


In this case, they leap over the ‘sleep,’ in their eagerness for the ‘awaken- 
ing. But in the light of Zoroastrian belief jt is permissible to think that the 
soul, according to these writers, passes directly from this world to the Beatific 
Vision. It would be absurd to dogmatise on such a point. The latter opinion 
seems to tally best with the high mysticism of Ps. xvi. and Ixxiii., and, in spite 
of what has been said above, we may, if we will, interpret Ps. xvii. on the 
same theory Still there is nothing in the former theory to which the 
mystic Psalmists might nut, in deference to the majority, have accommodated 
themselves. The world’s great change was expected so shortly that the brief 
waiting-time might easily be leaped over, and, as we have seen, the interval was 
not one of gloom and distress for the righteous. The fate of the wicked in both 
worlds is possibly alluded to in Pss. xvi. 4a, lxxiii. 27 ; at any rate, the Psalmists 
must have known that some of their readers would suppose this (pp. 407 fin., 
408 init.). 


With these results obtained from the four test Psalms, Prof. 
Cheyne proceeds to argue for the presumption of the “largest view” 
In some other passages of far more doubtful interpretation, 1.e., 
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xxxvi. 10; xi. 7; exl. 14; xli. 13; Ixiii. 9,10; xxi. 5; xlv. 3 ; lxxii. 5. 
(p. 408 ; cp. E.T., August, pp. 248-253). 

The general conclusion that “among the religious ideas of the 
Psalter are those of immortality and resurrection” (p. 409), found 
already in the late Persian period, is then confirmed and justified by 
parallel but more developed passages in the subsequent literature. 
Such parallels are not to be traced in the Wisdom literature, whether 
of the Old Testament or of the (Palestinian) Apocrypha, but from the 
Maccabean age onward there is a rich ingathering of the n to be reaped 
from other sources. First comes the famous passage in Maccabean 
Daniel, xii. 2, which surely should have been considered here rather 
than among the Isaiah quotations of the Persian period. Here, in 
164 B.c., “we have a definite doctrine of resurrection expressed in a 
way which shows that it was no novelty. The seeds which Zoro- 
astrianism and some earlier Jewish writers had sown had sprung up” 
(p. 406). Then in order are briefly discussed illustrative passages in 
the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Enoch, the New Testameat, the 
older Rabbinical literature, the Targums, and finally in Josephus’ 
statements respecting the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes. Here, 
however, the student must follow the Professor for himself. I would 
only call attention to the slow growth of the conception of “a fore- 
taste of the Beatific Vision prior to the judgment ” (p. 413), of “an 
immediate vision of God by the departed righteous soul” (p. 414). 
For this conception, which Prof. Cheyne rightly calls the “ goal,” 
is practically the only form of a future life which has any meaning or 
reality to the modern world. Both conceptions, however, whether 
that of judgment resurrection, or personal and immediate immortality, 
can be illustrated in Palestinian Jewish writings, and are there the 
product of Persian influence and not of Greek (p. 423—425). With 
a brief argument to sustain this theory the lectures are brought to a 
close. 

Unable as I have always been to cordially accept the narrower 
interpretation of Psalms xvi., xvii., xlix., and lxxiii., while yet almost 
equally unable to clearly see my way to an emphatic acceptance of the 
contrary hypothesis, I confess that the arguments and illustrations in 
Prof. Cheyne’s eighth Lecture have largely enabled me to understand 
how criticism may urge us on towards that fuller interpretation which 
is, at any rate, possible, if not even probable, on purely exegetica] 
grounds. I hope that other and riper students who were similarly un- 
decided may be similarly helped forward in the direction of Prof. 
Cheyne’s view. For though it is of no great intrinsic importance 
whether the doctrine of immortality was reached in Israel a few 
decades earlier or later, it is pleasant to think that we need not 
go beyond the Old Testament (even so far as the Wisdom of 
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Solomon) to greet its first appearance. It is even more pleasant 
to find the doctrine in the Psalter, the devotional Encheiridion 
among the Biblical books, and reclaimed there for those Psalms in 
which from childhood we were taught to seek it. 

My analysis of the Bampton Lectures has spread to greater length 
than I had at first intended, and I have no space to call attention to 
any of the numerous subsidiary points of interest scattered throughout 
the book. In conclusion I would only indicate, as is but just in the 
pages of a Jewish magazine, the full knowledge shown by Prof. 
Cheyne of the researches of modern Jewish scholars. A glance at 
the Index reveals the names of Castelli, Derenbourg, Frankl, 
Freudenthal, Geiger, Golziher, Graetz, Halévy, Joel, Jost, Kalisch, 
Kohut, Krochmal, Neubauer, Sachs and Zunz, some of whom are 
repeatedly quoted in Prof. Cheyne’s pages. Lastly, treading for one 
moment upon dangerous ground, I should like to ask unprejudiced 
Jewish readers of Prof. Cheyne’s book to a careful consideration 
of the three opening paragraphs of the seventh Lecture. I have 
above quoted the closing words of the same lecture as an illustra- 
tion of the author's candour and sympathy on a subject which Chris- 
tian scholars are naturally accustomed to treat in the light of 
Christian prepossessions. The outset of the lecture may enable 
Jewish readers to set themselves a lesson in the same essential 
qualities for the student of 1eligious history. To the great ques- 
tions opened up by those initial paragraphs I hope, should life be 
granted me, at some future, even if distant, time to return. 


C. G. Monreriore. 
Santa Caterina, August 11th, 1891. 





The Jews of Russia. 
Les Juifs de Russie: Recueil d'articles et d'études sur leur situation 
légale, sociale et économique. Paris: Librarie Léopold Cerf, 1891. 
Pp. 447. Pr. 3fr. 50c. 


M. IstporE Logs, the learned and accomplished secretary of the 
Alliance Israélite, has made a noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Russo-Jewish question in this volume. The work is 
partly original, and partly a compendium of the chief articles that 
have already appeared on the subject. Some of these are translations . 
of well-known English essays and pamphlets, as E. B. Lanin’s famous 
Fortnightly article, “The Jews in Russia” ; Blackwood’s article on 
“The Czar and the Jews” ; the Russo-Jewish Committee’s pamphlet 
on “ The Persecution of the Jews in Russia”; the report of the Man- 
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sion House meeting, and extracts from the Times article of October 
9th and 13th, 1890, on “ The New Laws against the Jews,” and from 
the Daily Telegraph article of August 4th, 1890, on “The Jews of 
Russia.” Upon these there is no necessity to comment, as they are 
all familiar to the English reader ; but the remainder of the work, 
being new to him and of considerable importance, calls for attention 
in this review. 

There is, first, the article of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, on “The 
New Laws against the Jews,” reproduced from the Journal des 
Débats of August 15th, 1890. Few will dissent from the view 
Beaulieu puts forward as to the nature and source of the antipathy 
of which the Jewish population of Russia are the objects. It is not, 
he says, religious fanaticism from which they suffer, but rather 
“ Nationalism ”—i.e., the spirit of racial exclusiveness—a sentiment 
which is fostered for purposes of political aggrandisement. This 
tendency, which is not altogether peculiar to Russia, is known in 
Russia as Panslavism, in Germany as Teutonism, in Hungary as 
Magyarism. It assumes a religious character in Russia because of 
the identity of Church and State; but its object is really to 
unify the numerous races which constitute the Russian Empire. 
The unity of the State is to be promoted by religious unity. 

This essay of Beaulieu is followed by another, on “ The Russian 
Jews and their Ghetto,” taken from the third volume of the writer's 
L’ Empire des Tzars et les Russes, and important for the views it 
expresses as to the fitness of the Jews for agriculture. He says :— 

The Jew, it is true, is not a cultivator. This is just one of the difficulties of 
the Semitic question in the East of Europe, where, urban life being as yet 
little developed, agriculture is the great resource of the population. Why has 
the Jew abandoned the plough for centuries? The whole history of the Jews 
answers, Because for two thousand years he has been divorced from the soil. 
The laws themselves have throughout the Middle Ages imprisoned him in the 
ghetti of towns. But we know that urban populations never return to field 
labour. The inhabitant of a city never becomes a peasant again. This isa 
law of history which is only too truly confirmed by all our civilisation and 
social development. In this respect the Jew is not different from other races. 
The hard labour of the soil is one of those things to which man never goes back 
once he has quitted it. The Jew would not even always have the physical 
force for it. His muscular energy has been enfeebled. His urban life, his 
confinement in ghetti, have debilitated and anemiated him for centuries. The 
military statistics of Russia are proof of this. Proportionately more Jews 
have to be exempted from service than Russians, Poles, or Lithuanians, A 
large number of Jews are not of the regulation height, or do not possess the 
necessary width of chest. The race has suffered too long from that physio- 
logical weakness which is the inevitable consequence of economical evils. 

If this theory be correct, there must be an end, and a speedy one, to 
all schemes for establishing agricultural colonies of Jews in the Old 
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and New Worlds. But surely the Jewish race possesses greater apti- 
tude for such pursuits than Beaulieu gives it credit for. In the case of 
the Jew, whose very existence after so many centuries of vicissitude 
is an anomaly which baffles explanation, it is always hazardous to 
argue on the basis of historical laws. Asa matter of fact, the latest 
and most authentic accounts that have reached us testify strongly to 
the agricultural capacity of the Jews of Russia. We knew how 
successful Vineland and some other colonies have been in America. 
And now Mr. Arnold White, who has just been studying the condition 
of the Russian Jews on the spot, assures us that in the Jewish agri- 
cultu al colonies of Chersov and Ekaterinoslav there is a population 
of 30,000 souls subsisting entirely by agriculture. (Spectator, July 
11th, 1891; New Review, August, 1891.)! 

Interesting as are the contributions of Beaulieu, greater significance 
must be attached to an essay by Prince Démidoff San Donato, on the 
Jewish Question in Russia (St. Petersburg, 1883). This essay com- 
prises a most valuable resumé of the history of the Jewish Question 
ap to the present time, a brief outline of which, as the subject has 
never been adequately treated in English, will not be out of place in 
these pages. 

Up to the end of last century, Jews were rigorously excluded from 
Russia proper, for fear they should convert the masses from 
Christianity. For this reason it was prohibited in 1676 for Jews to 
pass from Smolensk to Moscow, and an order was issued to expel any 
Jews found in the Ukraine (Little Russia), and other parts of the 
Empire. A similar ukase was published in 1742, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the following year (1743), it was sought to modify 
this restriction by representing to the Senate that the presence of 
Jews in Little Rus-ia and in Riga would be useful to the State. But 
without effect. The Empress declared that she desired no pecuniary 
advantage from the enemies of Christ! Her successor, Catherine IL., 
did not dare to relax these laws for fear of displeasing her subjects. 

When in 1772 White Russia (Vitebsk, Mohilev and Smolensk) and 
other Polish and Lithuanian provinces were annexed to Russia, it was 
found impossible to expel the Jews, who were already settled in large 
numbers in these regions. Then for the first time it became necessary 
for the Government to deal with the Jewish Question. The first law 
which treated of their positioa was passed in 1786, in the reign of 
Catherine IL It declared that everyone should enjoy the rights and 
advantages conformable to his state and position without distinction 
of religiun or nationality. It permitted Jews to joiu corporations of 
merchants and trade guilds, and to enjoy equal rights with them, but 





1M. Loeb gives some statistics (p. 366) to the same effect. 
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this was restricted to those}provinces which have since been marked 
out as the Jewish Pale of Settlement. This restriction is formally 
mentioned in the ukase of 1791. In 1794, Jews who wished to avail 
themselves of this privilege were ordered to pay double the taxes due 
from other merchants and workmen. In the reign of Paul II., the 
same benefits and restriction were extended to Courland, where Jews 
had resided for 200 years, In 1804, in the reign of Alexander I., a 
new and important Jewish law was passed, and it evinced strikingly 
liberal sentiments. It authorised Jews to send their children to public 
seminaries, and to purchase and rent lands, so that they might devote 
themselves to agriculture and manufactures. Moreover, it promised 
to restore single taxation. The exploitation of village inns belonging 
to Jews was strictly forbidden, and in order to discourage such ex- 
ploitation, it was decreed that the Jews should be transferred from 
the villages to the towns. Bat such transference was matter of no 
slight difficulty, and in 1808 the Minister of the Interior reported to 
the Emperor that it would be impossible to carry it into effect with- 
out causing the Jews to die of starvation. Accordingly, the same 
year (December 29th, 1808), the measure was suspended, and in the 
following year a commission was nominated to advise how the same 
object might be attained by other means. This commission met under 
the presidency of Privy-Councillor Popoff, and after sitting for three 
years issued areport. The report stated that in former times the 
Jews of Poland, deprived of the right of possessing land and practising 
agriculture, had come to be employed in different operations by their 
landlords, and to devote themselves exclusively to commerce and the 
distillation of spirits. It then proceeded to show what would be the 
result of transporting the Jews to towns. Drunkenness would not 
diminish, it being as general in the governments of St. Petersburg, 
Livonia, and Esthonia, where there were no Jews, as elsewhere. The 
miserable condition of the peasantry in White Russia was caused by 
the general state of the country, not by the Jews. In the Govern- 
ments of the South-West, where Jews resided, the peasants were 
prosperous. Their removal would therefore only aggravate the 
position of the peasantry, deprived, as they would then be, of these 
useful intermediaries in their sales of corn, and purchases of salt and 
iron. The sale of spirits did not enrich the Jews themselves, but 
their Christian landlords, from whom they obtained the licence to 
distil. If the Jews were transported to towns, not being able to find 
a sufficiency of work, they would die of hunger, or if they obtained 
work, it could only be at the expense of their co-religionists already 
settled in the towns. The Commission, therefore, recommended the 
abrogation of Article 34 of the Ukase of 1804, but the Government 
contented itself with allowing the article to fall into disuse. 
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At the same time, several expulsions took place on the application 
of commercial rivals of the Jews. In 1829, the merchants of the 
Baltic provinces, in 1846, the blacksmiths of Zitomir, and in 1853, the 
inhabitants of Kamenetz-Podolski, petitioned for this object. At 
times such petitions were granted, at times refused. In 1829, even 
the Karaite Jews were expelled from Trok, though ordinarily this 
sect has been specially favoured by the Russian Government. In 
1838, an enactment was revived, which prohibited Jews from 
living in the best parts of Wilna. Generally, when their expulsion 
from a particular place was petitioned for, the report of the 
local authorities would prove favourable to them. That of Kiev 
in 1827, ¢.g., stated that the demands of the merchants were simply 
inspired by envy. In 1833, the official report asserted that the 
presence of Jews was useful to the Christian consumer, who paid less 
for his goods than he would have had to pay to a Christian dealer. 

The Government had not abandoned the idea of promoting agricul- 
ture among its Jewish subjects. In 1804, it assigned territory for 
this purpose in New Russia, and in 1810, between three and four 
thousand persons of both sexes had been transplanted, at their own 
request, to farms in the Government of Cherson. The establishment 
of Jewish agricultural colonies continued dowo to 1860. Similar 
attempts were made in Siberia, in the Governments of Tomsk and 
Omsk, 

It was altogether impossible, considering the circumstances in which 
they were made, that such attempts should generally succeed. In the 
first place, instead of establishing the Jewish colonies in neighbouring 
territories, they were transported to distant places, whose climate they 
were quite unaccustomed to. Belonging to the poorest classes, and 
already debilitated by suffering, they had to undergo the privations of 
long and toilsome journeys, Then, also, they were ignorant of agri- 
culture, and without agricultural implements, houses, and utensils, and 
they were set down in the midst of deserts, on a barren soil which 
required to be treated by the most experienced methods. Of course, 
mortality and disease made severe ravages among the colonists. As 
almost anyone could have foreseen, the experiments hopelessly failed, 
while the officials charged to carry them out did their best to contribute 
to the failure. The Government allowed 175 roubles to each family, 
thirty being given to the colonists themselves, and the remainder kept 
in band by the administration for the purchase of houses and agricul- 
tural implements. But so corrupt were the administrators that every- 
thing they provided was worthless. Some of the houses were not big 
enough to receive a middle-sized man ; many of them fell to pieces as 
soon as they were set up. The settlers suffered terribly from cold 
and damp and scurvy. Those who went to Siberia were cruelly 
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treated by the officers in charge of them, and on arriving at their 
destination, perished in great numbers, having received neither the 
corn nor live stock that had been promised them. 

A new law, marking an epoch in the history of Russian Jews, was 
promulgated in 1835. While embodying the substance of previous 
legislation concerning them it marked a new departure in their 
treatment, which has continued in force down to the present day. 
The characteristic of this enactment was that it distinguished the 
Jews as aclass apart from other Russians. For the ordinary Russian, 
what was not actually prohibited was assumed to be permitted, but 
for the Jew, what was not expressly permitted was illegal. It is this 
enactment which has confined Jews to the Pale of Settlement, pro- 
hibited them from acquiring or managing landed property, and 
ordered that every Jew, even if he would live in a village, must be 
enrolled as member of an urban community of his co-religionists. 
Even Jewish villagers were to be separated from the Christian 
inhabitants. Jews were to be taxed collectively. Their couscrip- 
tions to the army were to be furnished in the same way. In each 
case the Kahal (“ Jewish congregation”’), was liable to the Government. 
Moreover, the Government expressly authorised these congregations 
to draft into the army every Jew who had rendered himself obnoxious 
to his community. Thus Jewish congregations had forced upon them 
almost unlimited powers over their members. Such arbitrary 
authority must necessarily lead to tyranny and abuse, and it is to 
this circumstance that we must look for the origin of the powers and 
secret proceedings (largely mythical) that have often been attributed 
to the Russian Kahal.' Further, the law of 1835 gave Jews who had 
completed their University studies the right of entering the service 
of the State, after the consent of the Emperor had been obtained in 
each case. 

Numerous exceptions to the laws in favour of the Jews continued 
to be made. But being prompted by expediency they were of a tem- 
porary nature, and liable to be revoked as soon as they ceased to 
benefit the Christian population. Thus the right accorded in 1819 to 
Jewish distillers to settle in the interior of Russia, which had need of 
them, was revoked seven years later. Jewish artisans were expelled 
from Nicolaiev in 1829, and recalled in 1830, when they were found 
to be indispensable. In 1846, Jewish workmen were allowed to settle 
temporarily, and as long as they were needed, in the North-Eastera 
ports of the Black Sea. Finally, the laws of March 16th, 1859, 





1 See correspondence in the Guardian of January 14th and 21st, 1891, 
on “The Jews in Russia.” The institution of Kahal was suppressed in 
1845 (Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. iv., p. 314). 
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November 27th, 1861, and June 28th, 1865, authorised Jewish mer- 
chants of the first guild and University students who had gained 
diplomas to reside anywhere in the Empire, and the law of 1865 set 
forth the intention of improving the status of Jewish artisans, 

An enactment of 1867 permitted Jewish soldiers, retired or on un- 
limited leave, to settle anywhere in the Empire, but since the pro- 
mulgation of the decree of 1874, which makes military service 
obligatory on all males, Jewish soldiers have been deprived of the 
privilege under the pretext that the decree of 1874 makes no mention 
of it. A law of 1879 authorises Jewish chemists to live in the 
interior of Russia, but it has been interpreted in such a way that 
they are only allowed to settle there on condition of not exercising 
their profession.! 

It was by a law passed in 1876 that Jews were prohibited from 
living within 50 versts of the Western frontier. The law was given 
a retrospective force. By enactments, dated 1864 and 1865, Jews 
were prohibited from acquiring, renting, or managing lands in the 
governments of the North-East and South-West. The famous May 
Laws (3rd May, 1882) prohibited their quitting the villages in which 
they had been residing, except to establish themselves in the towns, 
and disallowed their acquiring, renting, or managing any fresh estates 
from that date. This legislation has produced a frightful congestion 
of Jews in the Pale, parts of which contain 2,730 Jews to the square 
mile, while in other districts of Russia the average population (except 
in five Governments) varies from 473 to 816 to the square mile. 

All official reports and all travellers and statisticians protest against 
this congestion. It was already noticed by Desjavine, in the reign of 
the Emperor Paul, and in a ukase addressed to Privy-Councillor 
Popoff in 1809. In 1817 it was found necessary to exempt Jews from 
payment of arrears of fines. In the same year Prince Galitzin 
addressed the Senate on “the extreme misery” of this people. In 
1865 the governors of various districts within the Pale described how 
Jewish workmen were without even employment. M. Lablotzki has 
shown in his statistical studies that while the mortality of Christians 
within the Pale rose between 1840 and 1843 by 17} per cent., that of 
the Jews increased 37 per cent. 

Prince Démidoff concludes this most instructive historical sketch 
by exposing the hollowness of the exploitation cry by which it is 
sought to justify the measures taken against the Jews, and he urges 
that the only remedy for the situation is the abolition of all 
exceptional laws against this section of the Russian population. 





1 This decision was, however, reversed by a decision of the Senate of 
November 15th, 1883, 
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From the pen of the editor himself we have, besides notes to 
various parts of the books, some profound statistical studies of the 
utmost possible importance for the understanding of the Jewish 
question. We gather that the Jewish population of Russia in 1881 
was about four aud a-quarter millions, and in 1886 about four and a- 
half millions, being 5 per cent. of the non-Jewish population. But 
the contingent of Jews called out to military service constituted more 
than 6 per cent. of the non-Jewish population, and the number 
actually incorporated into the army ~exceeded 5} per cent. The 
Jewish population does not appear to have increased since the latter 
date. Possibly it has diminished, yet in 1889 the number of Jews 
enrolled reached 53 per cent. So that in proportion to their numbers 
Jews furnish an excessive contingent to the army, a circumstauce 
which is caleulated to encourage desertion. 

On the subject of Jewish deserters, M. Loeb calls our attention to 
some striking facts. The statistics show that the bulk of this class 
are furnished by four out of the fifteen Governments which comprise 
the Pale of Settlement, viz., Bessarabia, Volhynia, Kovno, and Pudolia. 
These departments contribute two-thirds of the Jewish deserters, 
although their quota to the army is less than a half of the Jewish con- 
tingent of the fifteen Governments. Now, one of these four Govern- 
ments—Bessarabia—has only recently been incorporated into the 
Russian Empire, and is inhabited by another race, and this partially 
explains the abnormal number of deserters belonging to these four 
Governments, so that, making allowance for this circumstance, the 
proportion of Jewish deserters is really less than it appears. And 
there are other qualifying circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion. Several of the so-called Jewish desertions are really cases of 
emigration. How considerable has been the influx of Jewish im- 
migrants to America and England in recent years everyone knows. 
To New York alone, from 1884 to 1890, it amounted to 110,000.! 
Again, a Jew is oftea entered on the conscription registers more than 
once. He will sometimes be inscribed fur his birth-place, and as 
many times as he has changed his residence. But as he can only be 
‘enrolled in the army once, he app ars as a deserter in respect of each 
of the other registrations. Sometimes even deceased Jews remain on 
the conscription-roll, and, not answering to their summonses, are 
entered as deserters. Occasionally, also, women with apparently male 
names, are registered for military service. 

M. Loeb likewise adduces statistics on the number of Jewish 
artisans, which go to show that the supposed dislike of Jews 
for manual labour is not based on fact, and that Russia contains 





1 Reports of the “ United Hebrew Charities” of New York. 
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a larger relative number of Jewish than of non-Jewish artisans. 
In some provinces Jews are the only workmen. In Odessa, Jewish 
workmen are to other Jews in the proportion of one to thirteen, 
while Christian workmen form but one twenty-ninth of their 
community. 

Thus it is with other accusations against the Russian Jews. As 
general statements they pass muster, but no sooner are they examined 
in the light of statistics than they collapse. Take. eg., the question 
of liquor-shops, which are said to be entirely in the hands of the Jews, 
who employ them to demoralise the general community. Since the 
manufacture of spirits has ceased to be a monopoly of the nobles, 
and has become subject to excise, it appears from the work of Prince 
Démidoff, already referred to (Vol. III.), that the taxes on spirits 
have increased by 17 per cent. in Great Russia, where there are 
scarcely any Jews, and by only 2 per cent. in the Pale of Settlement. 
The quantity of alcohol manufactured has increased by more than 60 
per cent. in Great Russia, and diminished by 8 per cent. in the Pale. 
The number of distillers has increased by 45 per cent. in Great Russia, 
and diminished by 34 per cent. in the Pale. The deaths from alcoholic 
poison (according to the report of the Minister of Finances), were, 
between the years 1858 and 1862, far less, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, in the Pale of Settlement than in Great Russia. When, in 1844, 
the Jews were expelled from the villages, the consumption of brandy 
immediately rose by about 50 per cent., the price rising in the same 
proportion.' 

M. Loeb has similar statistical notes on Jewish commercial morality, 
on Jewish artisans, soldiers, and merchants, on the physiological 
deterioration of the Russian Jews, on their housing, and various 
other matters that enter into the consideration of the Russo-Jewish 
problem ; and he brings the work to a close with an exhaustive index 
of the subjects treated of. We take leave of this deeply learned and 
interesting compilation with regret. To all who feel an absorbing 
interest in the fate of the Russian Jews it will prove of value, while 
those who wish to master the complicated Jewish question will find it 
indispensable to their researches. 

IstporRE Harris. 





1 Aktenmissige Darstellung des jiidischen Zustdnde in Russland. Han- 
over, 1883, pp. 6, 7. 
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Moses had-Darschan aus Narbonne. Fraqmente seiner literarischen 
Erzeugnisse nach Druckwerken und mehreren Handschriften mit 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen, von ABRAHAM Epstein (Wien, 1891) 
— pow pipoyy NW pynow 1 (R. Simeon Qara and the so-called 
Yalqut Shimeoni), by the same (Krakau, 1891). 

THESE two monographs by Herr Epstein, although small in size, are 

of great importance for the Midrashic literature. The first, which is 

dedicated to M. Joseph Derenbourg, member of the French Institute, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, gives a clear and an ex- 
haustive sketch of Moses the Darshan’s literary productions. This 

Rabbi lived in the first half of the eleventh century at Narbonne ; he 

was one of the best-known Rabbis in Northern France, as can be seen 

from Rashi’s and his grandson’s (R. Jacob Tam) quotations concerning 
him. It seems that Moses worked in many fields of learning. He 
wrote commentaries on books of the Bible, quoted under the title 
of Yesod, a copy of which, it is said, has been lately found. He com- 
piled many Midrashim, among which are the Midrash Tadshe, accord- 
ing to Herr Epstein’s ingenious conjectures, and the Midrash Major 
on Genesis, according to Raymundus Martini. An epitome of this 
latter Midrash will soon be edited with critical notes by our learned 
author. As to Talmudical commentaries, although some of his in- 
terpretations are quoted by later authorities, and more especially by 
the famous author of the Arukh, Moses of Narbonne did not write 
any special treatise on the Talmud, The same conclusion must be 
drawn with regard to a commentary on liturgies. Herr Epstein, after 

having made collections with the diligence of a bee, produces a 17") 

attributed to our Moses, but he is right in doubting the authorship of 

it ; the same may be said of No. 5 of Herr Epstein’s collection, which 
treats of notes on astronomy and astrology. The collection concludes 

with a Midrash on the Ten Commandments, which is to be found in a 

MS. commentary of a Mahazor in possession of Herr Epstein. Not- 

withstanding the exhaustiveness of Herr Epstein’s inquiry concerning 

quotations from Moses the Darshan, there is no doubt that some 
others will be found, when MSS. are thoroughly investigated. For 
instance, in No. 260 of the Paris National Library, which contains 

Tossafoth on the Pentateuch, we find the following passage quoted in 

the name of Moses the Darshan. It is said there on folio 49; ‘O77 

raxyd oxen ayn xd qed non aby avn pnyw vad ‘ow jen 

sds mx mide qry mem ina anes poxd myind 

In the second essay, which is dedicated to Dr. A. Jellinek, of Vienna, 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, Herr Epstein shows conclu- 
sively that Simeon Kara is not the compiler of the Midrash Yalqut, 
as suggested with great ingenuity by Rapoport, and accepted by Dr. 
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Graetz. Our author makes it evident that in all the quotations 
adduced by Rapoport in proof of his conjecture, the name of Kara 
does not occur in MSS., and even for Simeon we often read Samson. 
From the extracts of late Midrashim found in the Yalqut, eg , the 
Rabba on Deuteronomy and the Abkhir, Herr Epstein is right in con- 
cluding that the Yalqut was compiled, at the earliest, at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century; this was also the opinion of Zunz, 
but our author adduces many more provfs for his conclusion. The 
bibliography of the Yalgut in print and in MSS., partially and entirely, 
with which Herr Epstein finishes his learned monograph, is a very 
welcome addition to the essay. N 


[P.S—We are glad to find an opportunity for correcting an 
erroneous statement made in our Review on Herr Epstein’s Eldad 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY REvIEWw, IIL. p. 542), and to which he kindly 
drew our attention. We there stated, following a quotation in the 
Journal Asiatique, that R. Jonah, in his dictionary, speaks of Danites, 
whilst in our edition of this Arabic text we adopted the reading 
of the Rouen MS., where it said : ‘377 $95, the Danite, a reading 
which is al-o confirmed by Thabbon’s translation, who gives WNT 
277 «(See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, L., p. 98, note 6.) ] 


Thomas Aquinas and Judaism. 

Das Verhdaltniss des Thomas von Aquino zum Judenthum und zur 

judischen Litteratur (Avicebron und Maimonides). Von Dr. 

J. GUTTMANN. Gdottingen: 1891. 
THoMas AQUINAS was no philosophical fanatic. As Dr. Guttmano 
shows, he adopted Maimonides’ theory of creation, though it was 
opposed to the current and traditional theology of the Church. His 
tolerance, moreover, was extended to Jews, as well as to their doc- 
trines. He objected to any violent attempts at the conversion of the 
Jews, and maintained that the persecution of them was only lawful 
if necessary in self-defence—‘‘ Ut eos compellant ne fidem Christi 
impediant.” He pronounced most emphatically against the forced 
baptism of Jewish children without the consent of their parents, 
partly on the prudential ground that the Church would suffer in 
prestige if these children subsequently relapsed to Judaism, and partly 
on the generous plea that such baptisms infringe the natural rights of 
parents—“ Contra justitiam naturalem esset, si puer, antequam habeat 
usum rationis, a cura parentum subtrahatur, vel de eo aliquid 
ordinetur invitis parentibus.” Jews ought to be allowed the free 
exercise of their religion and the observance of its ceremonies. 
Necessary intercourse with Jews was quite permissible to pious 
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Christians, provided that the latter were sufficiently firm in their 
faith to incur no danger of being shaken in it by familiarity with 
unbelievers. As to the right of Jews to possess Christian slaves, 
Thomas gives a twofold answer. On the one hand, no new right of 
this kind should be granted ; but existing rights must not be set 
aside: “Jus autem divinum, quod est ex gratia, non tollit jus 
humanum, quod est ex naturali ratione.” A similar distinction was 
drawn by Aquinas on the question of usury, which greatly exercised 
the Medieval Church. With regard to the Jewish usurers, Thomas 
points with satisfaction to the case of Italy, where the Jews did not 
practise money-lending, being permitted to engage in other enter- 
prises, and suggests that the Jews should be “compelled” (how 
willingly would they have undergone this compulsion !) to earn their 
livelihood by industrial occupations. In his De regimine Judeorum, 
Aquinas justifies a less tolerant policy ; but Dr. Guttmann plausibly 
urges that he was answering the questions of the Archduchess 
Margaret of Flanders in her sense rather than in hisown. Aquinas 
favours the retention of the degrading Jew-badge, and bases this 
opinion, as so many other theologians have done, on the fact that the 
Mosaic law had already enjoined a distinctively Jewish dress. But 
the Mosaic fringes were no longer worn by the Jews of his time on 
their outside garments, and a voluntary uniform is quite another 
thing than a legally enforced and rather hideous yellow patch. 
Turning from Aquinas’ views regarding the Jews to his relations 
with their literature, Dr. Guttmann points out that Aquinas escaped 
one fruitful source of Jew-hatred—he was not instructed by con- 
verted Jews. Only in one solitary passage does he quote the Talmud. 
His knowledge of Judaism and of Jewish interpretations of Scripture 
was derived from Maimonides and Jerome. In his philosophy he was 
influenced from the Jewish side by the former of these, and by Ibn 
Gebirol (Avicebron), and it is to these influences that Dr. Guttmann 
devotes his main attention. The author's present brochure is terser 
and less laboured than some of his previous works. He wisely adopts 
the newer fashion of displaying in full in the foot-notes the original 
passages commented on in the text ; and, as a secondary advantage, 
Dr. Guttmann’s essay will thus be quite intelligible to readers who 
can read Latin but not German. Interesting, however, as are Dr. 
Guttmann’s parallels and contrasts, the interest lies rather in the fact 
that Aquinas consciously studied the works of two leading Jewish 
philosophers, and drew occasional inspiration from them, than in the 
actual points of contact themselves. Therefore [ shall only briefly 
indicate what are the precise parallels elaborated by Dr. Gruttmann 
with his usual breadth of philosophical knowledge and depth of critical 


insight. 
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Aquinas devotes a special treatise, De substantiis separatis, to a full 
criticism of Ibn Gebirol’s characteristic doctrines (‘‘ quem,” says 
Thomas, “ multi sequuntur ’’) regarding the distribution into matter 
and form of substantie separate (angels, spiritual beings lower than 
the divine grade), and Ibn Gebirol’s theory that the same identical 
substance is the underlying basis of material and spiritual beings. 
Aquinas and the Thomists after him reject these doctrines, but they 
continued to exercise an influence, since they formed one of the battle- 
grounds between the Thomists and their opponents the Scotists. 
Aquinas, however,owed much more to Maimonides than to Avicebron ; 
and Dr. Guttmann occupies two-thirds of his brochure (pp. 31-92) with 
this topic. It is not merely in the adoption of isolated philosophical 
doctrines that Aquiuas shows his indebtedness to Maimonides, for, as 
Dr. Guttmann shows, the whole theology of the Christian scholastic 
was tinged and mculded by that of his Jewish predecessor. To the 
Patristic school Plato had been the guiding light, and the teachings 
of the Church had gradually been brought into harmony with the 
Platonic system. In the 13th century, however, Avistotle regained 
the supremacy, but the more pronounced that the predominance of 
Aristotle became, the more difficult grew the task of reconciling 
philosophy with religion, the Bible having been proved to agree with 
Plato and not with Aristotle. Moses Maimonides in his Guide to the 
Perplexed had largely solved this urgent problem by elaborating a 
harmony between Aristotle and the Scriptures. Maimonides’ work 
was translated into Latin at the beginning of the 13th century, and 
gave a strong impulse to scholastic movements in the same direction. 
In this tendency, Saadiah, Judah Halevi and Abraham ibn Daud had 
led the way, but their works, says Dr. Guttmann, were inaccessible to 
Aquinas, who was, however, well acquainted with the Guide of 
Maimonides, This is no doubt true, but Thomas, it seems to me, if 
under no direct obligation to Saadiah, shows a remarkable coincidence 
with Saadiah’s method. In the Summa Theologica Aquinas always 
comes forward with a text, and then proceeds to prove his case by 
arguments based on reason. This, occasionally in the reverse order, is 
Saadiah’s invariable course ; it is certainly not that of Maimonides. 
Dr. Guttmann takes the points of contact between Maimonides and 
Aquinas in the following order :—Reason and Revelation, Knowledge 
of God, God and his Attributes, The Doctrine of Creation, Angels 
and Prophecy, on many of which subjects Dr. Guttmann shows that 
Aquinas adopted the conclusions of Maimonides. The third part of 
the Guide is occupied with a more or less rationalistic explanation of 
the Mosaic ordinances, which are thus forcibly wrenched into accord 
with the Maimonist philosophy. Aquinas adopts a large part of this 
section of Maimonides’ work. He fully accepts the Jewish philosopher's 
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doctrine that all the Pentateuchal laws had a rational justification, 
and were intended to promote a reasonable worship of God. Aquinas 
accepts Maimonides’ well-known theory of the sacrifices, but adds to 
it in place of the Jewish philosopher’s rational exposition a mystical 
reference to types. He utilises Maimonides’ views on many other 
rites and ordinances ; but for a detailed account of these points of 
agreement I must refer the reader to Dr. Guttmann. His essay is a 
distinct contribution to the history of the influence of Jewish on 
general philosophy, and forms a worthy continuation of Jellinek’s 
publications regarding Aquinas, and of Joel’s able inguiry into the 


relation of Albertus Magnus to Maimonides. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 


DMNNI, Lrlauterungen der Psalmen-Haggada von R. Jedaja Penini 
Bedarschi, lebte im 14, Jahrhundert. Herausgegeben und mit einer 
Einleitung versehen. Von SaAtomon Buser, Krakau, 1891 (in 
Hebrew). 


WE have lately mentioned this author’s indefatigable zeal for the 
Midrashic literature (JEwisH QuaRTERLY Review, IIL, p. 769). 
The present edition of Jedaiah’s commentary on a part of the 
Midrash on the Psalms, issued in honour of Dr. Jellinek’s seventieth 
birthday, will be welcomed by scholars, since the old edition of 1559 
is not to be easily obtained. Of course, Jedaiah’s philosophical com- 
mentary on chapters i.—xxxvii., and cix., will not give us a better 
understanding of this Midrash, but the work belongs to the betier class 
of rabbinic literature, and the author of it is well known by his ethical 
work in rhymed prose, called Behinath Olam, or “ Examination of the 
World.” Herr Buber follows here his usual method in giving a 
preface on the life and the writings of the author whose work he 
edits. He enumerates first the MSS. in which this commentary is to 
be found, continuing with the commentator’s biography, and the 
enumeration of his works, The editor was well prepared for his task, 
having derived his information from libraries and from various 
catalogues, and, above all, he had the advantage of being able to make 
use of the advanced sheets of the Histoire littéraire de la France, x., 
xxxi., not yet published, a work which will contain a very detailed 
article concerning the poet and philosopher of Béziérs, the son of the 
poet Abraham of Béziérs, based upon the latest researches. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


Hebrew Sentences in Ecclesiasticus. 
Mr. ScueECHTER, in his able essay on the quotation of Ben Sira in 
the Talmud and the Midrashim (Jewish QuARTERLY Review, III. 
p. 689), refers to the forthcoming edition of R. Saadiah Gaon’s 
Sepher hag-Galuy, by Dr. Harkavy. Our learned friend has favoured 
us with his provisional edition of Saadiah’s Sepher Agron, Sepher haq- 
Galuy, and some others of his fragmentary polemical treatises which 
have appeared in a Russian periodical. We reserve a detailed notice 
on this important publication, which greatly elucidates Saadiah’s 
attitude towards his adversaries at the time, for Dr. Harkavy’s 
final edition with Hebrew translation and critical commentary, which 
will appear amongst the next publications of the Society, Meqitse 
Nirdamim. We shall only give here the quotations from Ben Sira 
found in the Galuy, in order to make Mr. Schechter’s essay on this 
subject more complete, and possibly he will be able to make use of 
them in his promised subsequent essay on Sirach. Mr. Schechter has 
already given the bibliography concerning the Galuy (JEWISH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, IIL, pp. 685-89). In an able article by Professor 
David Kaufmann (hak-Karmel, Second Series (1871), I, p. 61 sqq.), 
who made use of Firkovitz’s MS. of Saadiah’s treatise, he mentions 
that there are seven quotations from Ben Sira, and he gives the text 
of the three quotations in it from the “ Book of Wisdom,” by Eleazar 
ben Iri or Irai ; the latter name Saadiah gives in his commentary on 
the book Yezirah (p. 6 of the text and p. 20 of the French translation, 
edition of M. M. Labert, Paris, 1889). Who Eleazar ben Irai was 
remains a riddle at present; certain it is that the one quotation 
beginning with the word 8253 (Jewish Quarrerty Review, IIL, 
p. 690, No. 4) is to be found in Sirach and not in the “ Book of 
Wisdom,” as already observed by Mr. Schechter (op. cit., p. 686). We 
see also from Mr. Schechter’s parallel passages that many quotations 
from Sirach in the Talmudic literature are introduced by the words, 
“ Says R. Eleazar”; whether this Eleazar is meant by Saadiah we 
cannot affirm. The two other following quotations from the “ Book of 
Wisdom” are not to be found in oue Apocryphal book ; thus we must 
conclude that Saadiah alludes to another “ Book of Wisdom.” They 
are the following :— 
1.—non ny d> > 1pm oreMD OryyrDd > IY On Odd ADS +S 
ddyon Wa sas pdpys a3 pt 


“Unless they break rocks with the hand, indeed the breakers have 
to smooth with the hammer. The fat of the wheat is crushed with 
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the threshing-flail, and the husks of the ears are broken off with 
the hand.”! 
2.—(7 1B») aN ayy "San mat 55 yey pas ovr Sa dy Sop ays 
“As the voice of thunder upon a brook of water has no effect, so 


all her words without counsel will fail.” ? 
The following sayings are quoted in the Galuy from Ben Sira :— 


1.039 wom ANN ‘py Sy py proind moan dy amo Sx3 

ym ayer Spy yoy Ax om 1D + nd» omay ard 

“ And to forgiveness do not trust by adding sin unto sin, in saying, 
His mercies are great, the multitude of our sins he will forgive ; for 
mercy and wrath are with him, and upon the wicked will rest his 
might” (Ecclus. v. 5-7). See.for variations JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, p. 695, No. 20. Saadiah’s text confirms Dr. C. Taylor's 
emendation, ibidem, p. 704, note 88. 

2—nbs 9310 INNS TD mda porby woe AY O39. 

‘Let many be those who are at peace with thee, but reveal thy 
secret to one of a thousand” (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IIL, 
p. 692 ; Ecclus. vi. 6). 

3.— 22 ame ww o> yy myae anon Sx) imp ADDA sm Np 

JTS OVI Tp XP) Ny 

“ Tf thou acquirest a friend, acquire him by proof, and be not hasty 
to trust him, for some are friends for a time, but will not abide in the 
day of the trouble” (Ecclus. vi. 7, 8). 

4—WN IDINY NINN °D 33 Wwe Ss nw 3B. 

“ Before death judge no man blessed, for at his end a man will be 
known” (Ecclus. xi. 28). 

5. pamenr Sran pew. 

“Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of thy friends” 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IIL., p. 686; Ecclus. vi. 13). 

6.—I8 pS NOTDD DY. “NDT 9D OVI) "MIND? Sx INN Sx 

DW ISP wh 

“Do not say, I am hidden from God ; and above who will remember 
me? Among many people I shall not be known; or what is my soul in 
the esteem of spirits ? ” (Ecclus. xvi. 17). 





1 The exact translation of the passage is difficult to give. The saying 
means, according to Saadiah’s introductory words, that man obtains his 
necessaries of life by hard work. 

? This passage is also difficult in many respects. The meaning is, 
according to Saadiah that the words of a fool are like to the murmur of 


rapid waters. 
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7— TPN) 3 prey INN mDW MY 372 1. 

“ For with much talking will he tempt thee, and he will smile upon 
thee and search thee” (Ecclus. xiii. 11). 

For completeness sake we mention that Joseph ben Nahmias (MS, 
Bod. Library, No. 335 of the New Catalogue) mentions also Ben Sira 
twice, viz., (1.) fol. 126: 2°ND) mpINN »3 TaN Joorny Adpdp 
JawIN OI2 PAI NVO J25D3 (Jewish QUARTERLY REVIEW, IIL, 
p. 702). (2.) fol. 138; JM O37 PID NWD 432-783 “IND pon ‘Day 
2 PN. KIN 737 dy 1n'3 (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
IIT., p. 692). 

Let us add the following statement. The small fragment in the 
Bodleian Library mentioned by Mr. Schechter (JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IIL, p. 689) is not likely to be a piece of the Galuy, but 
rather, as Dr. Harkavy suggested (Jsraelitische Monatsschrift, No. 4, 
1891, p. 15), from the book on the Calendar and Feasts which Saadiah 
says in the Galuy was written with vowel-points and accents. 

A. NEUBAUER. 





Postscript to Article on ‘“‘ The Literature of the Jews of 
Yemen,” Jewish QuARTERLY Review, III. 604-621. 

For the benefit of scholars we may permitted to state the following : 
(1), that the Talmud MSS. comiog from Yemen (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review, IIL., p. 613) have been acquired by Professor R. Gottheil of 
Colombia College, New York, for that Institution. (2.) That amongst 
the Midrashim contained in Mr. Deinard’s list (ibidem, p. 615) there 
are besides, the two parts of the Midrash hag-Gadol and the Nir 
al-Dhalam of Nethaneel ben Isaiah (Catal. Bodl., MSS., No. 2346), 
one on Numbers collected by Moses ben Joseph ty (see Dr. 
Steinschneider in Central-Anzciger fur jiidische Litteratur, I., p. 134), 
which is at the present in Mr. Schechter’s hand. He informs us that 
this Midrash seems to be a kind of compilation like the Midrash 
hag-Gadol. (3.) A Midrash on Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
in which each Sidrf, as the Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut inform us, 
ends with the following words : °5 YINYION 72 73"3N NWN ND ON 
arypydsn Spryder Spyds pa prads taews yd Sipyds sw op wh 
‘Finished the necessary explication of the Parashah ... in the 
Lamp of Wisdom, for bim who wishes to know the difference 
between the intellectual, the prudent and the reasonable.” Dr. Kohut 
adds rightly that the compiler of this Midrash must be, according to the 
catalogue of Hzbrew MSs. in the Bodleian Library, No. 2493, col. 
885, Aboo Mansur al-Dhamari. Dr. Kohut promises to give extracts 
from this well known compilation in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Thus, we were right in saying (Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, IIL, 
p- 614), that more literary finds will turn up in Yemen. 


A. NEUBAUER. 





